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DISCOURSE. 



Genesis, XXXI. 41. 

THUS HAVE I BEEN TWENTY YEARS Itf THY HOUSE. 

It is exactly twenty years this day, since I was 
ordained pastor of this church, and set for the de- 
fence of the Gospel in this place. The transactions 
of that day, so big with lasting consequences to us 
all, are as fresh to my mind as though they had oc- - 
curred but yesterday. The forms of the venerable 
men, whose hands were laid upon my head in the 
impressive act of consecration, of Porter, and Har- 
ris, and Tuckerman, rise up now distinctly before 
my mental vision, though they themselves are sleep- 
ing in their graves ; and the accents of the solemn 
Charge, uttered by the lips of the eloquent Channing, 
are still ringing in my ears. These pews, these gal- 
leries, these aisles, are again peopled with the crowds 
that thronged them on that day. The young are here 
again, though twenty years have made sad havoc 
with the grace and beauty of their youthful forms. 
The middle-aged of that day I see now before me, 
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though their infirm steps, and furrowed cheeks, and 
gray locks, all tell plainly enough that twenty years 
have not passed over them without doing their slow 
and silent work. The aged of that day, I see here 
and there one ; but most of them, alas ! are gone. 
But the grave also this day gives up its dead — a 
vast multitude, of every age, which twenty succes- 
sive years have taken away ; and they all now ap- 
pear before me, and take their wonted places here, 
and with bright eyes, and beaming faces, and inter- 
ested looks, attend again to the solemn services of 
my Ordination, twenty years ago ! 

And twenty years has not passed without produc- 
ing changes in the minister as well as in the congre- 
gation. At the time of my settlement, I was a 
young man, fresh from the schools, burning with the 
love of letters, eager to engage in the duties of my 
sacred calling, and to enter upon a life of activity 
and usefulness ; but devoid of experience, and, like 
all young ministers, but poorly fitted by the secluded 
life of a College and the theoretical training of a 
Divinity School, to meet the varied calls of practical 
life, and the unintermitted and perplexing requisi- 
tions of a city parish. After the lapse of twenty 
years, I feel that I am young no longer ; that I have 
not now that apology for my deficiencies ; that if I 
am inexperienced still, it is not for want of sufiicient 
time and opportunity ; that if I am not now fully 
competent to discharge efficiently the duties of my 



sacred office, upon myself alone must rest the blame 
and the reproach. 

Brethren, I propose to look back this day through 
the vista of twenty years, and to take a rapid survey 
of my ministry. I invite you to review our con- 
nexion, which has subsisted during that long period 
of time. Long I may well call it ; in these days of 
restlessness and change, twenty years is a long min- 
istry. It is a long ministry even in this quiet and fa- 
vored parish. This church has existed now a hundred 
and thirty years ; and of the eight pastors who have 
been settled over it, my ministry is the longest of all 
but one, and that the earliest, the venerable Check- 
ley's, who preached on this Church Green ^ fifty 
years, from 1719 to 1769. I have officiated here four 
years longer than the honored and beloved Eirkland. 
I feel, brethren, that the best years of my life have 

^ " A. petition was drawn and presented to the town of Boston, on 
Tuesday, the 20th day of September, 1715, and was as foUoweth : 

" To the inhabitants of the town of Boston. The petition of sundry 
inhabitants at the southerly end of Boston, sheweth : That whereas we, 
the subscribers, have entered into a design, if we obtain leave, to erect 
a meeting-house for the public worship of God, at the south end of Bos- 
ton, therefore desire a grant from this town, of that piece or parcel of 
land, called Church Green, in Summer street, for erecting a meeting- 
house of sixty-five feet long, and forty-five feet broad, it being a suitable 
place for that service, and by the situation and name thereof, intended 
no doubt by our forefathers for that purpose. 

** At the aforesaid town meeting, the abovesaid petition was read, 
and voted thereon, and granted." — MS, Records of the Church, lib. i. 
foL 3. 



been spent in your service, at this altar ; and that 
therefore I may be permitted to speak this day of my 
whole course of action and service here. You will 
the more readily indulge me in this review, when I 
remind you that it is the first time that I have done 
it, and that probably it will be the last. The egotism 
which I shall be compelled to use, will, I trust, be 
overlooked and pardoned, from the necessity of the 
case. I throw myself entirely upon your indulgence 
and forbearance ; and I trust you will allow me to 
speak frankly and from a full heart. I would be 
among you and speak to you without fear, for 1 
dwell among mine own people ; tind if anything 
should be inconsiderately uttered, you will attribute 
it, I hope, to the weakness of my judgment, not to 
the bad state of my heart. 

I begin with my Preaching. This is the first, 
the prominent, the most important part of a minis- 
ter's labors. His great work, the work of every 
Sabbath, a work which is ever impending, ever pur- 
sued, and never finished, is to preach the Gospel. 
In my opinion, everything else in a clergyman's 
duties is subordinate, and should be made subser- 
vient to this. Preaching is the great instrument, 
under God, for the conversion of sinners and the 
salvation of souls. Pastoral visiting, the Sunday 
Sch6ol, the private religious meeting, the Bible 
Class, the Vestry Lecture, are all very well in their 
way and in their place; and if wisely conducted 



and carefully superintended by the minister of tke 
parish, they may render good service to the cause 
of reUgion. But they are not to be named in com- 
parison with the stated preaching of the Word from 
the pulpit, in the church, on the Lord's day. 

But preaching, in order to be effective, must be 
the fruit of application, study, and thought. The 
sermon or two, required every week, make a con- 
stant drain on the minister's intellectual resources ; 
and whilst he is thus continually drawing from the 
fountain, it will soon become empty, unless fresh 
streams of thought are perpetually flowing into the 
mind. Hence the need of close meditation and 
profound study. But this requires leisure and a 
sequestration from the world. If therefore you wish 
for the sermon on the Lord's day that will really 
instruct and benefit you, you must be willing to 
give your minister time to prepare it in, — time to 
be in his study, among his books, at his writing-^ 
desk, and not require him to fritter it away in visit- 
ing, and gossiping, and petty meetings, and a thou- 
sand other minor and less important affairs. 

The tendency of the times, I am aware, is alto- 
gether in another direction. It was stated some 
time ago, on high authority, and in terms of com- 
mendation, that ^< the schoolmaster is abroad." Is 
it not to be feared that the minister, in these days 
of agitation, is abroad^ when he ought to be at 
home, pondering the high themes of theology and 
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ethics, and qualifying himself, by earnest thought 
and intellectual discipline, to be an able and power- 
ful preacher of the Word ? The tendency of things, 
in our times, is to take the minister out of his study, 
and mix him up with all the exciting topics of the 
day, and leave him Uttle or no time for reading and 
reflection. ** Action ! action ! " is now the cry on 
every side. The minister is now expected to be 
present at every gathering of men or women, for 
every philanthropic and visionary purpose under the 
sun. He must speak and exhort everywhere and 
on all topics. He is not master of his own precious 
time. He is regarded as a sort of public property, 
and the community seem to think that they have a 
lien upon him to do up all the incidental and extra 
work which belongs to no one else in particular. 

On my settlement in this place, twenty years ago, 
the conviction was deeply impressed upon my mind 
that it was far better to concentrate the thoughts on 
one thing, than to dissipate them among a thousand 
— that it was better, at least for me, with my views 
and feelings, with my tastes and habits of study, to 
spend the time, not demanded by recreation and 
health, in my Ubrary, in cultivating my mind and 
in preparing for the pulpit, rather than in holding 
a multiplicity of religious meetings, and so daily 
diluting the Word, which should be delivered out 
strong and concentrated from the sacred desk on the 
Sabbath. It was my conviction that at the present 



day, in an intelligent community like this, the min- 
ister of religion, in order to be respected and useful, 
must be a thoroughly educated man — must be a 
theologian and a scholar, in order to be a preacher. 
In the infancy of New-England, it was her glory 
and her boast, that " every town and village 
within her borders had a scholar for its minister." 
It has hitherto been the proud distinction of the 
class of Christians to which we belong, that it has 
firmly maintained the necessity of a well-educated 
clergy ; and the prevalence of our views among the 
more enUghtened portion of the community is to be 
ascribed mainly to the intellectual power with which 
they have been set forth, and to the ability and 
learning which have always been found in the ranks 
of our religious teachers. My motto accordingly 
has been — Preaching first, and above all things ; 
and, as indispensable to it, retirement and study. 
Though I have not shrunk from answering every 
reasonable call upon my time, and acceding to 
every reasonable request to promote important and 
judicious plans of benevolence and reform, I have 
thought that my studies ought not to be interrupted 
by any of these extraneous demands upon my atten- 
tion. I have felt that my first duty was to my own 
people ; that they had a right to my best services ; 
and that my great work was the weekly preparation 
for the pulpit. On this conviction, I have acted — 
whether wisely or not, you will judge. At least, I 
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can say that 1 have acted honestly and conscien- 
tiously. The experience of twenty years has not 
changed my conviction ; and were I to commence 
my ministry anew, I should pursue precisely the 
same course. 

And now in regard to the character of my preach- 
ing. I have aimed to have it strictiy Scriptural and 
Evangelical. I have resorted to no church stand- 
ard, to ascertain what the religion was that I should 
preach. I have consulted no creed or body of 
divinity, to determine what were the doctrines that 
I should inculcate. But I have gone at once to the 
Bible, to the New Testament, to the words of Jesus 
and his Apostles. Whatever I have found there, I 
have imparted to you ; and wherever the Scriptures 
have been silent, I have been silent too. No one, 
I think, will accuse me of having concealed my 
sentiments, or of having endeavoured to becloud the 
minds of my hearers in regard to the doctrines of 
religion. I have kept back nothing that was profit- 
able unto yoUr nor shunned to declare unto you all 
the counsel of God. I have aimed to preach the 
pure, unadulterated Gospel, the simple truth as it is 
in Jesus. I have not preached human philosophy 
nor scholastic theology, but the authoritative declar- 
ations of the Son of God. I have not preached 
Socrates or Plato, Augustine or Calvin, Socinus or 
Priestley ; no, nor even Paul or Apollos ; " for who 
is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers by whom 
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we believe ? " I have preached Christ, and Christ 
alone, — the foundation, the corner-stone, the begin- 
ning and the end of the revelations pf God. I have- 
preached the Gospel on his authority ; not simply 
because it is reasonable, or wise, or beautiful, but 
because he revealed it in the name and with the 
sanctions of the Most High. I have preached it 
not as an intellectual or aesthetical exercise, but as a 
moral and spiritual verity, the power of God unto 
salvation. I have preached Christ ; not merely his 
name and offices, but his truth, his spirit, his Ufe. 
I have preached Christ, without reference to the 
dogmas or formularies of any sect. I have studied 
the Gospel for myself, interpreted the New Testa- 
ment for myself, and called no man master. 

I have said nothing to you, brethren, about the 
Trinity ; because I could not find that word, nor the 
doctrine of three equal divine persons, in* the Bible. 
I have preached the supremacy of the Father, and 
the derivation and dependence of the Son ; thinking 
that Jesus meant to be understood and * believed, 
when he declared, " My Father is greater than I. 
I do nothing of myself. The words that I speak 
unto you, I speak not of myself, and the Father that 
dwelleth in me he doeth the works ; " and thinking, 
too, that the doctrine of two natures in Christ is a 
mere theological subterfuge to evade the force of 
such passages as I have just quoted, and, what is 
worse than all, is a virtual, though of course an un- 
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intentional imputation upon our Lord's sincerity and 
veracity. I have preached the true Divinity of 
Christ ; understanding thereby not his equality with 
God, but his supernatural origin, and his heaven- 
derived mission and ministry. I have preached the 
true doctrine of the Holy Spirit ; not regarding it 
as a person, but as an influence from the Father, 
poured out in answer to prayer updn every one that 
asketh for it. I have preached the Depravity of 
man ; not his innate depravity, nor his original sin, 
derived and transmitted from Adam, but his voluntary 
transgression, his personal iniquity, involving guilt, 
and entailing remorse, and demanding repentance, 
conversion, reformation. I have preached the 
Scripture doctrine, of the Atonement ; not the doc- 
trine of an angry and implacable God, incapable of 
forgiveness, insisting upon the full penalty of sin, 
and inflicting its whole weight upon his unoffending 
Son, as a substitute for the guilty world, and thus 
satisf)dng his unrelenting justice by the sacrifice of 
the innocent — but the Evangelical doctrine of the 
Atonement, the doctrine of ReconciUation, whereby 
God is wilhng freely to forgive the sinner simply 
upon repentance, not imputing to him his trespasses 
any longer, but blotting them all out, and washing 
them all away — a doctrine which is so fully and 
beautifully illustrated in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son. That parable contains the true doctrine of the 
Atonement — forgiveness and reconciliation upon 
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repentance. I have preached the doctrine of Retri- 
bution ; not the doctrine of hell-fire, and bodily tor- 
ments, and everlasting damnation ; not the doctrine 
of a bottomless, impassable gulf, fixed between the 
two great classes of saints and sinners, the elect and 
the reprobate, in a future Ufe, — but the doctrine of 
a righteous and impartial retribution, in which the 
pecuHar circumstances, trials and temptations of 
each individual will be taken into the account; 
and the result of all will be, that in the world to 
come, there will be an infinite variety of condition 
and degrees of happiness, each one being happy 
there in exact proportion to his capacity for hap- 
piness, arising from the moral and spiritual state 
of his souL 

These doctrines I have preached, because I be- 
lieved them to be true, rational and Scriptural. I 
still hold them to be so, and were I to commence 
my ministry again, I could preach no other doc- 
trines, without doing violence to my understanding 
and conscience. Every year of Scriptural study and 
theological investigation has served to confirm me in 
the truth of these sentiments. They seem to me the 
only views worthy of God, of his character and 
moral government. 

You will bear me witness, however, brethren, that 
I have preached no extreme doctrine, and have 
never urged my views of religion with dogmatism 
and bigotry. In fact, my doctrine has all along 
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been implied rather than expressed in my discourses. 
I have taken it for granted, as undisputed and indis- 
putable, and have preached as though you all be- 
lieved it, and it could not be otherwise. The doc- 
trines of religion have always seemed to me like the 
foundations of a building, essential indeed to its 
stability, but not requiring to be prominent or visi- 
ble. If they are only once laid, firm and strong, 
they may as well be kept out of sight, and the super- 
structure be raised above ground, in its just propor- 
tions of grace and harmony. 

My preaching, accordingly, has been practical 
and devotional, rather than speculative or contro- 
versial. I have addressed the heart more than the 
intellect, and have endeavoured to influence your 
characters and conduct, rather than to make your 
creed correct and orthodox. 1 have tried to make 
you good Christians, rather than subtile and expert 
theologians. My preaching has had a good deal to 
do with the common virtues, the daily duties, and 
the besetting sins and temptations of the world. I 
have reasoned of righteousness, and temperance, 
and judgment to come. With the Apostles of our 
Lord, I have believed that " he that doeth righteous- 
ness is righteouj ; " that " love is greater than 
faith ; ^' that " faith without works is dead ; " and 
therefore I have " affirmed constantly that they who 
believe in God, should be careful to maintain good 
works." I trust, however, that it has not been a 
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dry, dead, worldly morality, which I have incul- 
cated, but a heavenly virtue, a divine temper, a 
spiritual life, proceeding from the heart, and sancti- 
fying the inward as well as the outward man. 

I need not tell you, my friends, that this kind of 
preaching, this practical, moral, spiritual preaching, 
is the hardest kind of preaching for the minister as 
well as for the people. It certainly is not easy for 
the people either to hear or to practise. It is not 
" smooth preaching " to them. It lays no flattering 
unction to their souls, and laps them in no obhvion 
of their sins; but tells them plainly what they 
" must do to be saved." Nor is it any easier for 
the minister. It is easy to preach from a creed, 
or a catechism, or a system of divinity. It is easy 
enough to preach the Athanasian Creed, the five 
points of Calvinism, or the Thirty-nine Articles. It 
requires no study, thought, or preparation, to do 
that. But to take any one of the Christian duties 
— to state and define it, to fix its limits and qualifi- 
cations, to point out its bearings and applications, 
to set forth the motives and considerations in favor 
of its observance, and remove the objections and 
obstacles that lie in its way — in short, to present it 
in its completeness, without exaggeration and with- 
out omission, and press it home upon the conscience 
and the heart, — this is no sUght or easy task. 
When therefore a minister adopts and pursues this 
course of preaching for a series of years, you may 
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be sute that he does not do it with a view to relieve 
himself from his work, or to lighten the load of his 
labors. 

My preaching I have endeavoured to make se- 
rious, impressive, and edifying. I have aimed par- 
ticularly that it should be sohd and instructive, and 
contain good sense at least, if nothing else. I think 
I can say, brethren, that you have had very little 
fancy preaching from me — very Uttle of what is 
called flowery, figurative, pretty preaching — preach- 
ing for the mere sake of making a noise, and 
attracting attention, and drawing a crowd to the 
church. I have never tried, I have never desired, 
to be a popular or fashionable preacher. Since I 
have been settled here, there have been many such 
in this city — for our citizens, hke the Athenians of 
old, are fond of novelties and paradoxes, and will 
flock to listen to the newest phase of Calvinism or 
the latest form of Transcendentalism, it matters not 
which, provided the preacher has a plausible ad- 
dress and a pleasant voice. These popular preachers 
have had their little day of triumph and renown, 
and then been neglected and forgotten, for some 
new comer, some later favorite. They were, for a 
time, the town's talk, and the idols of the people ; 
but when, after a while, the people got tired of 
them, like the iconoclasts of old, they smote them 
in their wrath, hurled them from their pedestals, 
and broke them in pieces. Hardly a year has 
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passed since my Ordination without producing a 
meteor of this sort — a shooting and a falling star. 
Better guide for earth's benighted traveller is the 
twinkling light of the small, fixed star, shining 
steadily and calmly in its appointed place in the 
firmament, than the whirling fire-ball, flashing for an 
instant upon his path, and then leaving him again 
enveloped in darkness and gloom. — It is a subject 
of deep satisfaction to me, in the review of my 
ministry, that I have had no notoriety of this kind, 
and have been saved from the poor, small ambition 
of seeking it. In fact, I have never been very 
soUcitous to be known beyond the bounds of my 
own parish. To be useful and acceptable among 
you, my brethren, has been my highest aim. Your 
approbation has been a suflicient reward for all my 
efforts, and to be appreciated and esteemed at 
home, by my own people, has been quite enough 
for my moderate ambition. I have always had un- 
der my charge a larger congregation than any single 
minister can well attend to, and my labors in every 
department have left me no time to look abroad for 
fame and reputation. 

Before closing what I have to say about my 
preaching, let me state the position which I have 
taken and firmly occupied in respect to what have 
been called the exciting topics, the agitating ques- 
tions of the day, particularly intemperance and 
slavery. I have had my own distinct and decided 
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views of those great social evils, and of the move- 
ments and measures that have been adopted to sup- 
press and abolish them ; and on all suitable occa- 
sions I have not scrupled to express those views, in 
the pulpit and elsewhere. I have always felt my- 
self at perfect liberty to speak to you here on these 
as on other subjects; and, for one, I repel the 
calumny that the Boston pulpit is gagged by the 
people. My sympathies have always been with 
those who have combined to relieve humanity from, 
these its two most appalling evils. But I must con- 
fess that I have often seen reason to lament their 
extreme and violent measures ; and their denuncia- 
tory spirit and ribald abuse of better men than them- 
selves have served to repel me from concerted action 
with them. When I have seen some of the frenzied 
advocates of total abstinence banishing the wine- 
cup from the Lord's table, and virtually censuring 
the Saviour for his first miracle which he wrought 
in Cana of Galilee, and when I have heard the 
frantic leaders of the Abolitionists denouncing the 
Church and calumniating its ministers, I have in- 
voluntarily exclaimed, " O my soul, come not thou 
into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine honor, 
be not thou united." 

I reflected, too, that I was ordained to perform a 
specific work here, a work demanding all my time, 
and thoughts, and energies, — that I was set to till 
and dress this part of the Lord's vineyard — to 
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watch over these immortal souls — not to rescue 
them from the dominion of some single vice, but to 
present every one of them perfect in Christ — not 
to lop off some of the branches of the tree of sin, 
but to fell its trunk and dig up its roots. This, it 
seemed to me, was a greater and more arduous 
work than even the suppression of intemperance 
or the abolition of slavery. At least it was the 
work to which I had been consecrated and pledged ; 
and the preaching of the Gospel, as I conceived, in- 
cluded these as well as all other topics of Christian 
morals. 

And then in regard to the new views in reUgion 
and the new measures of social reform that have 
been started during the last few years in this city 
and its neighbourhood, I must admit that I have 
never belonged to what has been modestly called 
by its leaders the mofDement party, or the party of 
progress. By temperament, by education, by prin- 
ciple, I have been a conservative ; and though not 
bUnd to the existing evils in society, nor wedded to 
its abuses, nor indifferent to the alleged errors and 
corruptions in the Church, I acknowledge that I 
have not wished for such changes as those reformers 
would bring us. I have not chosen to unite myself 
to any party that, in its boasted movement and pro- 
gress, was stealthily advancing towards the confines 
of anarchy, irreligion, and unbelief. I have pre- 
ferred to bear for years the stigma of belonging to 
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the gtationary party, of being fast anchored to the 
past, rather than launch, without radder, chart, or 
compass, on the untried sea of ungodly speculation 
and quixotic enterprise. 

As to the latest form of infideUty that has ap- 
peared among us, I early avowed my utter abhor- 
rence of its speculations, and declared my deter- 
mined hostility. I beheve that I was among the first 
to speak out and take a decided stand against it My 
views on the subject, delivered five years ago fi*om 
this pulpit, in a defence of Historical Christianity, 
are in print ; and what was then declared by some 
of my more prudent or timid brethren to be a pre- 
mature alarm and an injudicious assault, is now 
seen, from the bold and unblushing front which that 
movement now wears, and the sympathy and coun- 
tenance which it finds in certain quarters, not to 
have been any too early, or any too severe. When 
attempts are made to undermine the foundations of 
the Gospel, I cannot stop to pick out soft words, 
nor will I wait till the mine is sprung. 

In regard to my pastoral duties, brethren, I be- 
lieve you will bear me witness that I have never 
omitted nor neglected them, but have discharged 
them faithfully and fully, especially in seasons of 
sickness, bereavement, and affliction. Ye know from 
the first day that I came, after what manner I have 
been with you at all seasons, and how I have taught 
you publicly, and from house to house. In justice 
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to myself, let me here say, that however much I may 
have respected certain persons in the congregation, 
or however much I may have been indebted to their 
kindness, I have never been under the influence of 
any coterie, family or individual here, although this 
may at times have been suspected or intimated. I 
have never bowed down to wealth or fashion. I 
have never flattered them ; I have never courted 
their favors. I appeal to you, brethren, if I have. 
Whilst I have not been wiUing to join in the sense- 
less outcry against the wealthy and more prosperous 
classes, I have recognized no distinction of this sort 
among my parishioners. I have visited all indiscrim- 
inately, if not equally. If there has been a differ- 
ence or a preference, it has been in favor of the 
indigent, the lowly, the obscure. If I have visited 
the poor oftener than the rich, it is because — as is 
very natural — I have met in their dwellings a 
warmer welcome, a heartier reception, a more en- 
tire sympatliy and confidence, and a greater readi- 
ness to receive religious counsel and exhortation, 
which should be the prominent object of pastoral 
visiting. The minister's visit to the poor man's 
family is of far more consequence to him than it can 
possibly be to the rich man, and of course is more 
earnestly desired, and more highly valued. The 
rich man has his troops of friends and fashionable 
visiters. He has all sorts of resources and appli- 
ances to make life comfortable, and time pa^ away 
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agreeably. He has his luxurioos saloons and his 
gorgeous fiimiture, his splendid hbrary, his cabinet 
of curiosities, and his cosdy collection of the works 
of art, in painting, and engraving, and statuary. 
Not so with the poor man. His friends are few, his 
house often unfurnished and comfortless, his in- 
tellectual resources Umited, his means of improve- 
ment and entertainment scanty. To him the pas- 
tor's call is an era in the year's history, an occur- 
rence to be noted, an event amdously expected, 
joyfully received, and gratefully remembered. I 
have seen the widow's heart leap for joy when I 
have crossed her threshold ; and when I have sat 
down by her fireside, and read a chapter from her 
Bible, or a hymn from her psalm-book, — which her 
dim and failing sight would not permit her to read — 
she has given me a blessing which has stirred my 
soul, and sent me on my way rejoicing. Surely, 
then, the rich will not object to the more frequent 
visits which the pastor pays to the dwellings of the 
poor, though they may well envy him the happiness 
which, on such errands of love, he receives and 
imparts. 

Here let me speak of our Sunday School, which 
was established October 12th, 1834, and from that 
day to this has pursued the steady and noiseless tenor 
of its way, seen and felt only in the good which it 
has accomplished. We have been favored, from its 
commencement, with a body of intelligent, devoted, 
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and united teachers ; and I gladly avail myself of 
tbe present opportunity to thank them for the valu- 
able aid which they have rendered me in this part 
of my duty, in watching over the religious instruc- 
tion of the children of the parish. The School has 
been singularly favored, too, by a succession of su- 
perintendents, admirably qualified for the place by 
their education and previous training, — young men 
who were preparing themselves for the ministry, 
which they afterwards entered and adorned. Of 
these, six were sons of this parish, reared under my 
own eye, and objects of my pride and love. Four 
of them are now hving, and in the ministry, whilst 
two, alas ! have gone down to an early grave, fol- 
lowed by many regrets and tears. The long day of 
their mourning is not yet ended.^ 

1 They were all graduates of Harvard College, in Cambridge. Of 
the living are the Rev. George E. Ellis, pastor of the Harvard Churchy 
in Charlestown ; the Rev. Henry W. Bellows, pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church in the city of New York ; the Rev. Theodore H. 
Dorr, late pastor of the First Congregational Church in BiUerica ; and 
the Rev. Rufus Ellis, pastor of the Second Congregational Church in 
Northampton. The deceased were the Rev. William V. Thacher, pas- 
tor of the Unitarian Church, in Savannah, Georgia, who died July 16, 
1839, on his voyage to New York, aged 24 ; and Charles Hayward, 
Jr., a young man of rare gifts and great promise, who had just com- 
menced the study of Divinity, and died Novemhei 5, 1838, aged 21. 
Of each of them I can truly say, 

" Quis desiderio sit pudor, aut modus 
Tain cari capitis ? 
Multis ille bonis flebilis occidit ; 
Null! flebiUor quam mihi." 
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Among the minor changes which have been 
adopted here since my settlement, let me mention 
the substitution of Dr. Greenwood's Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns in the place of Dr. Belknap's, 
which was effected on the 2d of April, 1 837 ; and 
the introduction of a new and splendid Organ, pro- 
cured by the generous subscriptions of individuals 
in the parish, which was opened on the 13th of 
October, 1844. Long may your hearts be cheered 
and your devotions elevated by its solemn and in- 
spiring sounds ! 

In the beginning of this Discourse, I alluded to the 
changes which had taken place in the congregation 
since my settlement. They have been great and 
mournful indeed. Hardly a family here has been 
exempt from bereavement ; and some whole fami- 
lies have been swept away, not an individual surviv- 
ing. Brethren, how many that were the objects of 
our mutual esteem and love, have been removed 
from us within twenty years ! I look around the 
church, and seek in vain for those features which 
formerly saluted me with the cheering smile of a 
benignant sympathy. The bereaved husband, the 
disconsolate widow, the fatherless or motherless 
children sit alone in the desolate pew ; and strange 
forms and new faces everywhere meet my eye. Of 
the hundred and sixty-one families belonging to the 
parish at the time of my Ordination, portions of only 
fifly-nine remain, and a hundred and ten heads of 
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families, sixt7K>ne males and forty-nine females, 
have, since then, been numbered with the dead. In 
the course of twenty years I have attended three 
hundred and thirty-seven funerals,^ united a hundred 
and eighty-one couples in marriage, administered 
the ordinance of baptism two hundred and eighty- 
four times, and admitted a hundred and forty to the 
Lord's table — besides ten others, who stand pro- 
pounded for admission at our next communion. 

During the same period, the population of our city 
has more than doubled its numbers. Twenty years 
ago there were but thirty-six churches and chapels 
in the city ; there are now eighty. Of the thirty- 
five ministers that then officiated in those places of 
worship, 1 am one of eleven that remain in their 
parishes ; and twelve are dead. There are now 
eighty-three clergymen oflSciating in the city.^ 

I cannot close this Discourse, long as it has been, 
without thanking you, my people, for the affection 
you have manifested, and the uniform kindness with 
which you have treated me during the twenty years 
I have been your pastor. You bore patiently with 
the inexperience and crudities of my early ministry. 



■ Of these, six were of persons over ninety years of age ; sixteen be- 
tween eighty and ninety ; twenty-nine between seventy and eighty ; 
and twenty-nine between sixty and seventy ; making eighty deceased 
over sixty years — eighty out of three hundred and thirty-seven, nearly 
one fourth — a very remarkable longevity. 

' See the Massachusetts Register for 1825 and 1845. 
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You have charitably overlooked my many defi- 
cienciesy and been lenient to my weaknesses and 
errors. I rejoice that no root of bitterness has 
sprang up to trouble us, and that my ministry among 
you has been so peaceful and happy. I acknow- 
ledge with devout gratitude, that the lines have faUen 
unto me in pleasant places, in my native city, among 
my kindred and the friends of my youth, in this de- 
lightful part of the Lord's vineyard. In this '' para- 
dise of clergymen," as Boston has been justly called, 
my lot has been a singularly fortunate and favored 
one. I was called, by your unanimous voice, to 
stand in a place rendered illustrious by the wise and 
good men who had successively occupied it. And 
though I am well aware that my position has, on 
that very account, been the more arduous and try- 
ing, I have been wiUing to bear it all for the sake 
of the manifold advantages and privileges connected 
with it. I have been called to preach here, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, to an enhghtened and relSned 
congregation, capable of appreciating the highest 
efforts of the pulpit. I know of no more honorable 
or desirable station, in the Church or in the State, 
than this. I seek for no higher. I ask for no bet- 
ter. I can conceive of no wider sphere of influence 
and usefulness. 

In the retrospect of these twenty years there is 
much that is sad, and much, too, that is cheering. 
I cannot look back without a deep feeling of regret 
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tliat I have not been able to accomplish more whilst 
I have been with you, that I have not witnessed 
greater results of my labors, and that I have not 
been able to repay you for all that you have done 
for me and mine. Be assured, my friends, that it is 
all indeUbly impressed on my heart, and will remain 
there whilst life lasts. There are some here whose 
sympathy and affectionate regards have been con- 
stant and unfailing. Without them, I should long 
ago have sunk under my burden, or abandoned my 
place. May God reward and bless them ! 

Brethren, we have had many changes in this So- 
ciety within little more than a year past, and they 
may seem to be against us. Some of us, perhaps, 
may have been disheartened by these sudden and 
frequent instances of mortality.^ At times it has 
seemed to me, that I was dwelling among the 
tombs, and was daily treading on the graves of my 
parishioners. When I have gone to administer con- 
solation to you in your bereavements, I have often 
felt that I needed rather to receive it from you, and 
stood in need of all your sympathy and support. 
But let us not doubt the providence of God, nor 
distrust his goodness. Let us have faith in Him, in 

' The deaths alluded to were as follows : December 18, 1843, Sam- 
ael P. Gardner, 76 ; December 20, John Randall, M. D., 67 ; Decem- 
ber 23, Joshua Blake, 65; February 2, 1844, Israel Munson, 77; 
December 8, William Prescott, LL.D., 82 ; December 18, Samuel 
Dorr, 70 ; December 30, John Waters, 70 ; January 4, 1845, Benjamin 
Russell, 83. 
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his benignity as well as his power. He never wiH 
forsake his Church. Though the fathers are taken 
away, and the elders fail from among us, we will 
believe that God will raise up a generation worthy 
to follow them, and to take their places in society 
and in the Church. We know that he is able of the 
very stones to raise up children to Abraham. How 
can we doubt that he is able to raise up disciples to 
Christ ? 

Let us remember, brethren, that by the removal 
of so many aged members of the parish, a weightier 
obligation is laid upon the middle-aged and the 
young to uphold the ark of God, and to sustain the 
institutions of religion in this place. I call upon 
you, affectionately and solemnly, to do so. I call 
upon you to cooperate with your minister in all his 
measures to advance the spiritual and temporal wel- 
fare of this church. Give him, more than ever, 
your sympathy, your countenance, your confidence. 
As good and faithful parishioners, encourage his 
heart and strengthen his hands by heartily concur- 
ring with him in every good work that he proposes 
or approves. Your fathers have transmitted to you 
the institutions of religion as their most precious 
legacy. Fail not to value and uphold and cherish 
them. Reverence the Sabbath, and the sanctuary, 
and the ordinances of the Gospel, and forsake not 
the assembling of yourselves together on the Lord's 
day, as the manner of some is. Take the places of 
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your fathers and brethren in the church where they 
so long worshipped, and endeavour to fill them 
faithfully and worthily. Say with the affectionate 
and pious Ruth, ^< Entreat me not to leave thee, or 
to return from following after thee. Whither thou 
goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge. Thy people shall be my people, and thy 
God my God. Where thou diest, I will die, and 
there will I be buried. The Lord do so to me, 
and more also, if aught but death part me and 
thee." 

Brethren, bear with me yet a moment longer, 
and suffer the word of exhortation. We have been 
together here twenty years. We have enjoyed, for 
that long space of time. Sabbath privileges and 
Gospel blessings. How have we used them ? Are 
we now what we ought to be ? How much better 
are we than we were twenty years ago ? Are we 
any better ? Or are we worse, and growing worse ? 
These are solemn and searching questions. They 
should be carefully considered, and conscientiously 
answered. 

Who of us will be here twenty years hence? 
God only knows. The aged certainly cannot be 
here then ; nor many of the middle-aged ; and of 
the young, no one can tell who will be taken and 
who will be left. Twenty years, so long to look 
forward to, are, as we have seen, nothing in the 
retrospect ; and before we are aware of it, they will 
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have passed away, and we diall have passed away 
with them. 

But let us not spend our time in fruitless regrets 
for the pasty nor in vain forebodings about the future. 
Let us be up and doing. Let us improve the 
present, whilst it is ours. Let us endeavour to 
atone for wasted opportunities and neglected privi- 
leges by renewed zeai and more earnest efforts. 
Let us heed the monitory voice that speaks to us 
from the grave of departed years and buried joys. 
Let us attend to the claims of reUgion. Let us 
strive to do all our duty, walking in all the com- 
mandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless ; 
remembering that the time is short, and that we 
know not the day nor the hour of our departure. 

And now, brethren, farewell. The Lord God 
Almighty bless, preserve, and keep you. The Lord 
mercifully with his favor, look upon you, and fill 
you with all spiritual benediction and grace. The 
God of our fathers be with us in time to come, as 
he has been in time past. Let him not leave us, 
nor forsake us ! 
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APPENDIX. 



On the marble monument erected in the Unitarian Church, in Savan- 
nah, by the bereaved flock, to the memory of their lamented pastor, is 
the following inscription, written by the author of the preceding Dis- 
course. 

IN MEMORY OF 

REV. WILLIAM VINCENT THACHER, 

PASTOR OF THIS CHURCH. 



A MODEST AND HUMBLE CHRISTIAN. 

THE PRINCIPLES AND PRECEPTS OF HIS MASTER, 

WHICH HE INCULCATED FROM THE PULPIT, 

HE EZEBfPLIFIED IN HIS OWN CHARACTER, 

AND ILLUSTRATED BT A CONSISTENT LIFE. 

OF GENTLE MANNERS AND WARM AFFECTIONS, 

HE WON MANY SOULS TO CHRIST 

BY HIS MILD AND PATHETIC ELOQUENCE. 

THOSE WHO MIGHT HAVE RESISTED A BOLDER APPEAL, 

YIELDED TO HIS CALM AND QUIET TEACHING, 

ACKNOWLEDGING THE POWER OF SINCERE PIETY, 

AND THE CHARM OF SIMPLE GOODNESS. 



HE was BORN IN BOSTON, APRIL 15, 1815, 
AND DIED ON HIS PASSAGE FROM SAVANNAH TO NEW YORK, 

JULY 16, 1839. 

An extract from the Discourse delivered in the Church on Church 
Green, the Sunday after the news of Mr. Thacher's death reached 
Boston, fills a column in the . Christian Register for August 10, 1839, 
vol. xviii. page 134. Its length forbids its insertion here. 
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CHARLES HAYWARD, JR. 

Extract from a Discourse delivered in the Church on Church Green, 
November 11, 1838, the Sunday afler his decease. 

" Our young friend was possessed of uncommon intellectual powers, 
which were very early developed and ripened. This was always ad- 
mitted by those who had the best opportunities of observing and testing 
his capacities and gifts — I mean his classmates and fellow-students at 
the University. The production of a regular drama, at the age of nine- 
teen, which successfully passed the ordeal of public criticism, is no 
ordinary proof of the precocity and maturity of his genius ; whilst his 
Life of Sebastian Cabot, which appeared in the ninth volume of Mr. 
Sparks's American Biography, would be thought highly creditable to 
any young man among us. 

'* On leaving College, a year since, with distinguished honors, hav- 
ing passed unscathed through that fiery trial of principle and cha- 
racter, and having been selected by his classmates as their Orator, he 
entered upon the study of the Law. But he found, after a while, that 
this study was not congenial to his views and feelings, that he could 
not get interested in it, that he could not pursue it conscientiously. 
His mind was revolving higher themes — his heart was bent on a 
holier service; and accoidingly, at the close of the academic year, he 
returned, with a glad and happy spirit, to his earlier choice ; and en- 
tering the Divinity School at Cambridge, devoted himself, with his 
whole soul, to a preparation for the Christian ministry. 

** Though his decease, at such an early age, and with such bright 
prospects before him, may appear to us untimely and mysterious, yet 
it was evidently his own feeling, more than once expressed, that * it 
was best to die young ;' and a short time before he died, he told one 
whom he dearly loved, that when he was gone she must not mourn for 
him. As is not unfrequently the case, he seems to have had a myste- 
rious presentiment, that he was not to stay here long ; and this impres- 
sion may, perhaps, have given new stimulus to his efforts, and kindled 
up within him that earnest and fervent desire to be useful during the 
brief space that he was to remain. He thus ' fulfilled a long time in a 
short time.' An inward zeal seemed to consume him, and the spirit 
wore away the body, as the sword-blade cuts the scabbard. He lived 
not to himself; he died not to himself." 
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DISCOURSE. 



John Vm. 13. 

I AM THE LIGHT OF THE WOULD. 

Were an intelligent citizen of one of the most re-- 
fined nations of antiquity permitted to revisit the 
earth at the present day, and observe the changes 
which had taken place since his time, there is nodi* 
ing, I think, that would more forcibly arrest his 
attention, than the influence which the christian reli* 
gion has exerted on the character and condition of 
mankind. For example, were that great and good 
man, Socrates, at this moment among us, instituting a 
comparison between the present state of things in &e 
world, and that which subsisted in his own age, I 
doubt not it would be his spontaneous and hearty 
confession, that he not^ witnessed, in no inconsidera* 
ble measure, that intellectual and moral advance* 
ment of his species, which was formerly the dearest 
hope of his heart, and die anticipation of which was 
the greatest solace of his sufferings and the only re- 
ward of his labours. He would acknowledge that 
the human race had gone forward in a path that 



might be tracked by its exceeding brightness ; that 
there was much more of wisdom, of virtue, and of 
enjoyment in the world ; that the nations had be- 
come more civilized ; that the mass of the people 
were more enlightened and moral ; and that a more 
correct estimate of the nature and sources of hap- 
piness had diffused itself through society. He would 
admit that his own city, the queenly Athens, the seat 
of arts and arms, with all its wealth, and philosophy, 
and refinement, might well be termed barbarous, 
when contrasted with those communities of modem 
times, that enjoy the comforts of social life, act from 
the suggestions of good sense and moral principle, 
and are at all times animated by the desire of im- 
provement 

He would naturally be led to inquire what were 
the causes of this great progress in society ; and I 
believe, that after a deliberate survey of the several 
agents that might be supposed to have produced this 
effect, he would come to the conclusion, that the 
spirit, the principles, and the institutions of Christian- 
ity had had by far the greatest share in the work. 
He would remember that in ancient times, they had 
many things which they presiuned would conduce 
to the well-being ^of man. They had an ingenious 
religion and a subtile philosophy. They had a lit- 
erature and arts, which were the glory of their age, 
and have been the admiration of all succeeding 
times. They had wise men and great men innu- 
merable. They had dominion, and territory, and 



fame. They had every thing but those peculiar 
blessings which have been conferred upon the world 
by Christianity and the christian sabbath. 

The christian sabbath ! That is an institution so 
novel, so peculiar, so dissonant from all his former 
experience, that it attracts the particular notice of 
our Athenian visiter. For six successive days, he 
sees all around him activity and busy life ; in the 
streets, the moving multitude ; in the fields, the joy- 
ful occupations of the husbandman ; industry in the 
workshop, enterprise on the public walks, and thrift 
at home. The morning of the seventh day arrives, 
and the scene is changed. The din of labour has 
ceased ; the workshop is closed ; the fields are va- 
cant ; the public places are deserted ; the streets are 
a solitude. He listens, but his ear can catch no 
sound. He fears that some terrible judgment has 
fallen upon the devoted city, and that the inmates 
of its dwellings are lifeless. But soon this mysteri- 
ous and melancholy silence is broken; a strange 
sound strikes upon his ear. It is the sound of the 
sabbath bell. At the signal, he observes the in- 
habitants issuing from their homes. He goes forth 
himself, and is borne along by the swarming multi- 
tude. He remarks an entire change in the appear- 
ance of the population. The very countenances, 
in which, but the day before, he had read the deep 
traces of anxiety and toil, are now tranquil and com- 
posed. The habiliments of industry, too, are laid 
aside, and a simple and decent habit distinguishes 
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the day of rest from the day of labour. The mixed 
multitude enters what seems to him a place of pub- 
lic resort. He thinks, doubtless, it is the school 
of some eminent philosopher, who there proposes 
to teach men wisdom. He has a curiosity to hear 
the system which he teaches, that he may compare 
it with those prevalent in his own times ; and he ac^ 
cordingly enters. 

He finds gathered there persons of all ages, ranks, 
and conditions, engaged with solemn demeanour in 
what he supposes to be a religious service. He lis* 
tens to the address of the officiating priest, and he 
confesses that he has at last heard what he had long 
sought, yet sought in vain, among the discordant and 
bewildering systems of ancient theology. He hears 
the welcome declaration, that a Saviour * hath abol* 
ished death, and brought life and immortality to 
light ; that the hour is coming in which all that are 
in the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth.' Christ crucified might, indeed, appear fool- 
ishness to his conceited countrymen assembled in the 
Areopagus. They might mock when Paul preach- 
ed to them of the resurrection of the dead. But to 
the enlarged and enlightened mind of Socrates, it 
would present itself as a most reasonable and ac- 
ceptable doctrine. To him, who had himself died a 
martyr in the cause of truth and virtue, a crucified 
and a risen Saviour would appear *the power of 
God and the wisdom of God.' — ^When reflecting, at 
the close of the day, on all that he had seen and 



heard, he would testify that this stated season of rest 
and worship was a most useful and blessed institu- 
tion. He would acknowledge that the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of his national religion, were but as the 
shadows of that spiritual worship in which he sees 
the highest and the humblest in this christian land, 
unitedly engaged. He would admit that all the gor^ 
geous processions and splendid festivals of which an- 
tiquity could boast, were but poor pageants when 
contrasted with the simple repose and silence of the 
sabbath. 



To the thoughtful and discerning mind of the wise 
man of Athens, there is one characteristic of the 
christian dispensation, that would present itself with 
peculiar force ; and that is, its design and adaptation 
to be a universal reUgion. The sublime truth, an- 
nounced in those words of our Saviour, ^ I am the 
light of the world,' is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of his religion. Unlike all other teachers who 
had preceded him, his declared purpose was to en- 
lighten the whole world. The lawgivers, who, be- 
fore his time, had devised codes and estabUshed rules 
of civil poUty, had legislated solely for their own na- 
tions. The framers of religious systems had formed 
and adapted them to the character and circumstan- 
ces of a particular people. The reformers, who at 
various times had risen up among men, had confined 
their plans of revolution and improvement to some 
designated community. And the philosophers im- 
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parted their instnictions within so . limited a range, 
and to so small a body of select disciples, that it 
seems as if they puiposed to conceal them fix>m all 
but the initiated, and were unwilling that their tenets 
should be known beyond the precincts of their own 
schools. In the long lapse of ages, the world had 
seen a Moses, a Numa, and a Zoroaster, men of 
singular wisdom and virtue, labouring with untiring 
perseverance to effect the moral and religious refor- 
mation of their countrjrmen. There had been many 
and worthy examples of disinterested benevolence, 
and of a pure and devoted love of country. Politi- 
cians, and patriots, and benefactors of nations, had 
appeared in every age and in every region of the 
globe. 

Jesus Christ appeared upon earth, and at the very 
outset, by the mere annimciation of his purpose, a 
purpose at once so sublime and comprehensive, rais- 
ed himself far above all the reformers, philosophers, 
and sages that had ever lived. His large and gen- 
erous soul surveyed and comprehended in its wide 
grasp, all the capacities, interests, wants and woes 
of the whole human race. He sent a keen and 
searching glance over the earth, and he beheld a 
world lying in wickedness and misery. As a pa- 
triot, he wept at the impending desolation of his 
country. As a philanthropist, he mourned over the 
moral desolation and wretchedness of man. He 
would not, therefore, suffer himself to be trammel- 
led and impeded in his career of benevolence and 



reform by the mere accidents of time and place. 
He does not come forth, and, with the narrow views 
of other reformers, proclaim, * I am the light of the 
iage — I am the hght of my nation — I am the light 
of Judea and Galilee.' But, at the first annuncia- 
tion of his design, he rises at once to the original 
and grand conception of a universal religion ; a re- 
ligion which should comprehend in its wide em- 
brace the numerous and scattered tribes of the great 
human family ; a religion which should be promul-^ 
gated in every language and in every climate ; and 
accordingly he utters the sublime and solemn dec- 
laration of the text, ^ I am the light of the world/ — 
of the world in all its diversified regions, and in all 
successive ages. 

This idea of a universal religion, a religion which 
should supersede the countless systems of polythe- 
ism and false religion, that prevailed and flourished 
on the earth, you will admit, my hearers, was a 
vast and stupendous one. Putting entirely out of 
view the question of the truth and divine origin of 
this religion, it must be admitted, even by the skep- 
tic, that the mere conception of a scheme so novel 
and grand, is indicative of superiour intellectual 
light and power, and entitles him who disclosed it, 
to profound admiration. And need I ask how 
much his admiration would be increased, when he 
learns that this original conception was first avowed 
by an obscure and unlettered individual, in a seclu- 
ded region, and in the midst of an ignorant and 
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narrow-minded people. Let him cast a glance up^ 
on the map of the ancient world, and he will observe, 
bordering on the eastern extremity of the great in* 
land sea, a smsdl and narrow strip of land, inhabited 
by a separate and singular people ; a people cut off 
from all intercourse with the rest of the worid by 
the peculiarities of their civil and religious polity^ 
by a distinctive language and by national prejudke ; 
a people regarded by all other nations with av^^on 
and contempt, on account of their alleged exclu* 
sireness and ' hatred of the human race,' and con^ 
sequently debarred from all the li^t that mi^ 
possibly be derived from tlie learning and philoso- 
phy of their more intelligent neighbours* Now let 
the unbeliever consider, that it was from die bosom 
of a people so secluded, so illiterate, and fully per- 
suaded of the perfection of their own retigious £iidi 
and ritual, tl^t there proceeded a Teacher and 
Reformer, who had formed views and projected a 
scheme for the spiritual and moral renovation of 
our race, which had escaped the researches of all 
preceding times, and &r transcended Ih^ wisdom of 
the world. An tmeducated peasant, a diespised 
Galilean, promulgated a plan for the reformation 
and advancement of mankind, that 1^ never once 
entered the nund of any of the boasted sages and 
philosophers of the most liberal, and cultivated 
age.-^an the infidel maintain, can he beiieve, that 
there was nothing extraordinary, nothing ujiac- 
countable, nothing supernatural in all this 1 Which 
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requires the greatest measure of faith, to believe that 
a solitary, unaided individual, under the inauspicious 
circumstances which have just been detailed^ arrived, 
solely by the use of his natural faculties, at the know- 
ledge of most important truths, which had eluded the 
sagacity of the wisest men in all ages, or to be- 
lieve that it was by the inspiration of the Almighty 
that Jesus of Nazareth was enabled to speak as 
never man spake ? 

And here I cannot help remarking the seeming 
unfitness and natural inadequacy of die means and 
instruments employed in this great scheme of uni- 
rersal reform. Had it been left to human judgment 
to appomt the circumstances of its origin and diffu- 
sion, the author t)f it, instead of being the reputed 
son of a carpenter, cradled in a manger and bred in 
obscurity, would have been bom in a regal palace, 
and nurtured amid delicacy and refinement. The 
wise men of all lands would have been summoned 
to become his teachers, and the princely pupil 
would have imbibed the best lessons of earthly 
wisdom from the lips of an Aristotle or a Zeno. 
When he entered upon his great work, he would 
have chosen men of the same description as his dis- 
ciples ; and his theology would have been cautiously 
and systematically unfolded to the curiosity of the 
educated and refined in the groves of the Academy 
or in the seclusion of the Porch. 

Again, had it been left to human discretion,' to 
determine from what class in society the first heralds 
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of the new doctrine should be taken, and with what 
qualifications and accompUshments they should be 
endowed, they would, doubtless, have been select- 
ed from the ranks of the educated, the powerful, 
and the opulent Instead of being plain and unlet- 
tered men, from the lowly occupation of the fish- 
erman, and the hateful calling of the taxgatherer, 
they would have been men of illustrious origin, of 
splendid genius, and profound erudition. Taste 
and talent, power and wealth, would have been 
concentrated in the persons of those who were to 
be sent forth alike into civilized and into barbarous 
lands, on the arduous enterprise of propagating a 
religion which avowed an utter hostility to all the 
existing forms of faith and worship, and which could 
be established only by the overthrow of ancient in- 
stitutions and the extermination of popular ceremo- 
nies and opinions. Had it been left to the wisdom 
of man to choose the instruments of such a moral 
revolution, sages and philosophers would have been 
despatched, under royal patronage, and with all the 
means and appurtenances that royal magnificence 
could supply. Fleets and navies would have con- 
voyed them from island to island, and from one 
continent to another ; whilst phalanxes and legions 
would have attended them, as the pioneers of their 
mission, and the guardians of their safety. 

Divine Providence, however, appointed a diflferent 
order of events, and selected agents of a very dif- 
ferent character. Not many wise men, not many 
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mighty, not many noble, were called. The truth 
was hid from the wise and prudent, and was reveal- 
ed unto babes in knowledge. The treasure was 
committed to earthen vessels, that the excellency of 
the power might be of God, and not of man. 

Our admiration of an enterprise conceived of un- 
der such unfavourable circumstances, and confided 
to such feeble instruments, is further increased 
when we learn that it was carried into successful 
operation, has been daily gaining strength, spread- 
ing itself more and more widely from that time to 
this, and has been found by experience to be em- 
inently adapted to become a universal religion, by 
its conformity to the broad and prominent features 
of human nature, and by its unrivalled and unques- 
tioned efficacy in making men wiser, better, and 
happier. Eighteen hundred years have now elaps- 
ed since the Founder of our faith uttered his heaven- 
ly doctrine to a few poor and scattered followers in 
the retired villages of Galilee, or in the streets of 
populous Jerusalem ; and from that day to Ithis, it 
has been gradually and imperceptibly diffusing itself 
through the world, from community to community, 
and from nation to nation. The small and almost 
invisible seed that was planted on the banks of 
Jordan, has sprung up and flourished, and sent out 
its boughs imto the sea, and its branches unto the 
river. Cradled among enemies, and almost stran- 
gled at its birth, the religion grew up amidst opposi- 
tion, obloquy, and persecution. It had every thing 
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to contend with — ^leaming» philosophy, interest, 
prejudice, priestcraft, and the civil arm. It com- 
bated them all, and made head against them alL 
Without power, without resources, with nothing but 
truth and right on its side, it encountered, and at 
last conquered, all opposition. It gradually under- 
mined the Roman priesthood, secretly triumphed 
over the Roman arms, and in less than three hun- 
dred years seated a christian emperor on the throne 
of the Caesars. From that period we may date its 
toleration, if not its establishment in the world* Its 
subsequent growth has been slow, yet steady. It 
creeps along from kingdom to kingdom, from island 
to island, and from continent to continent, until at 
last the whole earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

In the mean time empires have arisen and fallen, 
and the face of the world has been repeatedly chang* 
ed. Christianity witnessed the descent of the bar- 
barian hordes upon the Roman territory, and the 
Consequent desolation and downfal of that mighty 
empire. She accompanied them back to their north- 
em retreats, and by her mild but irresistible influence, 
she civilized the barbarian, and extirpated the im- 
pure and bloody rites of his brutal superstition* She 
banished from among the rude conquerors and the 
polished nations which they overrun, the anxious 
and distracting service of polytheism. Dethroning 
the hosts of false gods, she restored the sceptre of 
die universe to One Supreme and Infinite Being. She 
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abolished sacrifices^ auguries^ and whatever else 
there was puerile and absurd in their pompous su* 
perstitions ; and thus removed every obstacle which 
the policy of the priests interposed between man and 
the Deity, She suppressed the sanguinary com* 
bats of die gladiatorial shows^ and the more horrid 
practice of human sacrifices ; overthrew the profane 
altars ; imposed a perpetual silence on the lying ora* 
cles ; prostrated in the dust their senseless idols ; 
flung bom their pedestals the statues of their deified 
bwoes ; and transformed their splendid temples, from 
asylums of crime, and lurking-places of impurity^ 
into houses of spiritual worship and devout sup-^ 
plication. . 

Does any one doubt whedier Christianity is suit- 
ed and worthy to become a universal religion ? I 
ask him to look at what ^he has done for the moral 
character and the social condition of our race in 
those countries where she has obtained a footing 
and an influence. By enforcing the relative duties^ 
she has established the equality of the sexes, and 
effected an entire change in the constitution of so- 
ciety« By abolishing polygamy, and restraining the 
licentiousness of divorce, she luis raised woman from 
the degraded station of a slave or a menial, to the 
rank of a companion and friend of man. She has 
put an end to the unn^ural exposure of children, 
caused them to be cherished and instructed, and 
made home the seat of all joy and happiness. She 
has created soipething of which paganism had no. 
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experience or conception — ^the pleasures of reli- 
gious sjrmpathy and the delights of domestic life. 

Compare, now, the condition of slaves in Chris- 
tendom, with the servitude of ancient paganism, or 
of the imbelieving world at the present day. To 
the latter there was no sabbath, no stated time of 
rest, but one monotonous, unbroken round of toil 
and sorrow. No one can deny that the spirit and 
institutions of Christianity have greatly improved the 
condition of this unfortunate class of our brethren. 
She gradually extirpated the slavery of the ancient 
world, and as her spirit is the spirit of freedom, 
equality and justice, I believe that she will one day 
wipe out the foul blot of African slavery. 

Look, too, my hearers, at what Christianity has 
done for the relief of human misery. She has erect- 
ed your hospitals, yoiu* alms-houses, your asylums 
and your infirmaries. All these are christian institu- 
tions, dictated by christian precepts, and springing 
from the christian spirit You might survey all the 
territory of enlightened Greece, or traverae the vast 
domains of the Roman Empire, and not find a sin- 
gle edifice raised and devoted to the relief of suffer- 
ing and want. You could not find a single charitable 
or humane establishment, instituted and endowed by 
those polite and learned heathen. These, I repeat 
it, are christian inventions, resulting from the benign 
and compassionate spirit of the gospel. In ancient 
times, as you may learn from the New Testament 
alone, the poor, the sick, the infirm, and the aged, 
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were but little attended to or regarded. Go through 
their streets, and you may see the wretched victims 
of disease lying by the way-side, and meeting you 
at every turn. And that malady, most melancholy 
and appalling, which assails and prostrates the noble 
intellect, had no retreat. You see the poor maniac, 
whom a false philosophy and a defective science 
stigmatized as possessed by a demoniacal influence, 
manacled, yet wandering at large, exposed to inju- 
ry and insult. — ^What a blessed change, my friends, 
has the benevolent religion of Jesus produced in the 
feelings, the sentiments, and the practices of men ! 
It is the peculiar glory of Christianity, that she 
inculcates a free, generous, universal benevolence. 
All other religions have been partial and exclusive, 
confining the good- will and charity of their disciples 
to the votaries of the same faith or the inhabitants of 
the same region. The Jew limited his benevolence 
to the children of Abraham ; the Mahometan hates 
the 'christian dog;' and even the refined citizens 
of the ancient republics, regarded all foreigners as 
barbarians and enemies. Christianity, on the other 
hand, teaches that all men are brethren, creatures of 
the same Almighty Being, children of the same Mer- 
ciful Father ; and that, therefore, they have a mutual 
claim upon each other's sympathy and aid. She 
requires you to love your neighbour as yourself; 
and she tells you that your neighbour is not merely 
the individual who lives at the next door, or in 
the same street, in the same town, or even in the 
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same country. The good neighbourhood of the 
gospel is not confined by any artificial and narrow 
bounds of contiguity or vicinage. It is not circum- 
scribed by geographical lines, nor limited by nation* 
al feeling, nor cramped by the partialities of intima* 
cy or kindred* It is not friendship ; it is not pa* 
triotism. It is a more comprehensive and generous 
principle than either of these ; it is philanthropy. 
Christian charity traverses highland and valley, river 
and ocean. Wherever it finds a human being, it 
finds a neighbour and a brother ; and wherever it 
finds want or suffering, it stretches out a liberal and 
compassionate hand to relieve and succour it. 

Christianity has become so interwoven with the 
whole texture of modem society ; she has so insinu- 
ated herself into our laws and institutions, our man- 
ners and habits, that it is absolutely impossible for 
any one to say that he is not subject to her control, 
that he is not afiected by her precepts or sanctions. 
In every place where her truths are statedly dispens- 
ed, there is a christian atmosphere, enveloping all, 
which every individual is obliged to breathe, wheth- 
er he will or no. The indirect influence of our re- 
ligion, exerted in this way, is incalculable. You 
cannot tell, my hearers, how much your daily en- 
joyment and your nightly security depend upon the 
invisible agency of christian principle. You know 
not how much the quiet possession of your property, 
and the safety of your lives, are insured by the re- 
ligious sentiment and sympathy, which, imbibed in 
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the sanctuary, are diffused throughout all the ranks 
of society. 

It is chiefly to the quickening and controlling 
spirit of the gospel, that you must also refer the 
great and manifest improvements which, within a 
few hundred years, have sprung up and spread 
themselves over the earth, Christianity is but the 
collective name of all the civilization, freedom, 
knowledge, virtue and happiness which characterize 
christian lands. The limits of Christendom are 
marked by no faint or uncertain lines. Even with 
all the gross and shocking corruptions that human 
ignorance and policy have gathered around it, no 
one can mistake the features, or fail to remark the 
influence, of our holy faith. No one, for instance, 
will dispute the superiority, both in point of charac- 
ter and condition, even of the superstitious and 
bigoted Catholic of Spain over the brutal Mussulman 
of Turkey. — ^But such a comparison as this does not 
do justice to the power of our religion. Compare 
rather christian England, at the present day, with all 
her intelligence, skill and benevolence, with the 
same land when under the sway of druidical su- 
perstition, and determine for yourselves what Chris- 
tianity has done for that country. Compare chris- 
tian New-England, with her valuable institutions, 
her sound principles, and her steady habits, with the 
morals and manners prevalent in that savage wilder- 
ness which our fathers subdued, and then judge 
what is the natural, genuine influence of the gospel. 
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It is to the religious institutions established by the 
first settlers of New-England, that we are indebted, 
not merely for whatever there is of piety and good 
morals among us, but likewise, in no small degree, 
for the possession of our civil immunities and our na- 
tional liberty. The pious and educated Pilgrims 
had hardly set foot on this bleak and desolate coast, 
when they planted the church and the school-house 
side by side, and as they grew in numbers, multi- 
plied them in every village. And what was the 
consequence? Virtue and knowledge sprung up 
together. A spirit of religion, of inquiry, and of 
freedom, went up by our mountains, and down by 
our vallies ; and to their efficacy, under God, are 
we indebted for our accumulated privileges and 
blessings. Yes. The influence of christian princi- 
ples and christian institutions on the prosperity, 
virtue, and happiness of New-England, has been 
greater than that of all the laws that fill the statute- 
book. — But the whole amount of these advantages 
and benefits can be discerned only by contrast. 
They cannot be duly appreciated by those who have 
always enjoyed them. They will be fully felt only 
when they are withdrawn. God, of his infinite 
mercy, avert from us that disastrous day, when our 
churches shall be closed, and our sabbaths profaned ! 
Abolish the sabbath, and you abolish Christianity. 
Abolish Christianity, and ignorance and barbarism 
will creep over the land like a leprosy. Iniquity 
and misery will bring up the train, and New-Eng- 
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land will become what Turkey is. Blessed be God; 
that we yet live in a land of sabbaths and of 
churches ! 

Such are some of the external, public, visible ef- 
fects of Christianity. But would you see her best^ 
her loveliest fruits, you must enter the retirements 
of private life. You must sit down with a christian 
family at their fireside, and observe the power of 
the gospel in healing the wounds . of affliction, and 
assuaging the pangs of bereavement. You must 
behold her despatching her willing votaries, like an- 
gels of mercy, to wait at the bedside of the poor> 
the sick and the dying ; providing for the widow ; 
gathering the orphans into an innocent and peace-^ 
ful asylum ; clothing the naked ; feeding the hungry ; 
and ministering timely and substantial relief to all 
the children of want and wo. When you have ob- 
served all this, and have moreover discovered by 
yo» own i„esUga.i„n. d.a, no. a tenfl. par. of i^ 
blessed effects has been told you ; when you ob- 
serve how fitted it is to sooth the sorrows and re* 
lieve the infirmities of our common nature, will you 
not grant that it is adapted and worthy to become 
the faith of the whole world ? 

Christianity is likewise adapted to become a uni- 
versal religion, because it appeals immediately to 
the noblest part of our nature, and addresses man 
in his high capacity of an intelligent and rational 
being. Other religions have appealed to the lower 
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and weaker principles of his nature ; to his senses ; 
to his love of the marvellous ; to his fondness for 
show and parade ; and hence secret rites and mys« 
terieSy imposing ceremonies and gorgeous specta- 
cles, have, in all ages and countries, constituted 
then: principal and most attractive elements. But 
Christianity, being purely an intellectual and moral 
system, addresses itself to the understanding and the 
heart. It presents to man views of God, of duty, 
and of futurity, most sublime and comprehensive, 
and calls upon him to employ on them his highest 
faculties. It does not command him to prostrate 
his reason before an unintelligible suid mystical 
creed, but submits all its pretensions and doc- 
trines to scrutmy and proof. Its spirit is the spirit 
of liberal inquiry and free discussion. The conse- 
quence has been, that in every age it has exercised 
and enlarged and strengthened the human mind, and 
that the Christians of every period, from the intro- 
duction of the gospel to the present time, have been 
the foremost and the most successful in cultivating 
the intellect, and enlarging the dominion of know- 
ledge. The Fathers of the church were many of 
them men of learning, and of deep and vigorous 
thought. Witness their Apologies in behalf of 
their adopted faith. When, too, an intellectual 
darkness shadowed the earth for ages, the little light 
that glimmered through the gloom, shone through 
the lattice of the cloister. The monastic institution 
was the great depository and guardian of the treas- 
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ures of literature as well as of revelation. It shield- 
ed from barbarian violence, and saved from natural 
decay, the classic as well as the evangelic records. 
By the patient hand of the christian monk were 
these precious documents transcribed and perpet- 
uated. And let it be remembered, that the revival 
of letters was coeval with, and derived no small de- 
gree of its impetus and energy, from the spirit of 
religious reformation, which was then beginning to 
work mightily. 

With the increase of knowledge and the advance 
of the human mind Christianity has always kept 
pace. The torch of science, however brilliant, has 
never dimmed the blaze of gospel light The dis- 
coveries of philosophy have not falsified nor super- 
seded the truths of Christianity. For the greater 
the light of intellect and reason, the more does 
Christianity reveal itself. The religion of Jesus is, 
indeed, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
But the more the soul of man is enlightened and 
elevated, the more clearly does it discern the ex- 
cellency of its truths, and the more readily does it 
comprehend their nature and import. The time 
has never yet been when the gospel has been found 
to fall below the level of human science, or to lag 
behind in the general progress of intellectual cul- 
ture. On the contrary, it has always kept high 
above this level, and always led the van. It thus 
proves itself to have been designed and adapted to 
become universal in its operation ; since its spirit is 
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the spirit of advance and improvement, and since it 
dilates and unfolds itself perpetually to the constant- 
ly enlarging comprehension of the cultivated un- 
derstanding. 

As an illustration of my meaning, I will refer you 
to a single fact The doctrine of the unity of God 
is one so obvious and simple, that it seems to sug- 
gest and recommend itself to the unaided reason 
of man. And yet, by some strange delusion or 
perversion of the human mind, no truth has been 
so much abused and corrupted. The Jews, to 
whom it was first expressly revealed, were always 
prone to polytheism, and often invaded the sov- 
ereignty of Jehovah by associating with him the gods 
of the heathen. The grand truth was again announc- 
ed, with great distinctness and energy, by Jesus 
Christ, in the revelation of which he was the minis- 
ter. And yet scarcely was his religion established, 
when this clear and simple doctrine was so modi- 
fied, and so obscured by the mists of a vain earthly 
philosophy, that the unlearned convert to Christiani- 
ty could hardly tell whether he ought to believe in 
One God or in Three. In those times, as Jortin 
shrewdly observes, * it must needs have been a very 
learned, and a very subtile, and a very ingenious 
thing, to be a good christian.' This confusion and 
perplexity on the fundamental point of all religion, 
has prevailed and subsisted among the great body of 
Christians, even to the present day. Amid this 
general corruption, however, God has not left him- 
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self without witness. From time to time he has 
riaised up confessors and martyrs to the glorious 
truth. Witness the honored names of Priestley, 
Emljm and Servetus. With the light of knowledge 
and the advance of mind, we behold this truth, which 
had been trampled down and despised, discerned 
and embraced by the sagacious and large intellects 
of a Newton, a Locke, and a Milton. We come 
down to our own times, and we find it daily gaining 
ground and gathering strength, numbering among 
its disciples the intelligent, the thoughtful, and the 
serious. For it is a truth which commends itself, 
with its associated principles, to the understanding 
and good sense of mankind ; and the time, it may 
be, is not far distant, (such is the rapid spread of 
light,) that the christian church will come to won- 
der that the self-contradictory doctrine of a divided 
and complex unity in the divine nature, should ever 
have been numbered among its essential tenets. 
All this has been or will be effected by the progres- 
sive and expansive character of our religion, which so 
admirably adapts it to become a universal religion. 
The devout Christian will behold with gratitude 
and joy the prospect of the increased prevalence of 
the pure and undefiled gosj^fel ; and his hope of its 
complete success and universal estabhshment will 
be confirmed, when he looks back upon its past 
triumphs and permanent effects. *In the history 
of Christianity,' says an eloquent French writer,* 

* M. TAbbc de la Mcnnais, Essai sur Tindiflcrence en matiere de reUgion. 
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'natiohs commence and end; They pass, with 
their customs^ their laws, their opinions, their sci- 
ences. One religion alone remains, always believ- 
ed, notwithstanding the interest which the passions 
have, not to believe it; always immovable in the 
midst of this rapid and peipetual movement ; always 
attacked, and always justified ; always sheltered from 
the changes which centuries bring upon the most 
solid institutions, the most accredited syBtems; 
always the more astonishing and the more admired 
in proportion as it is the more examined ; the con- 
solation of the poor, and the sweetest hope of the 
rich ; the shield of the people, and the restraint of 
the magistrate ; the rule of the power which it mod- 
erates, and of the obedience which it sanctifies ; 
the great charter of humanity, in which eternal jus- 
tice, not willing that even crime should be without 
hope and without protection, stipulates for mercy 
in favour of repentance ; a religion as humble as it 
is profound, as simple as it is high and magnificent ; 
a religion which subjugates the most powerful gen- 
ius by its sublimity, and proportions itself, by the 
clearness of its light, to the most feeble intellect ; 
in fine, an indestructible religion, which resists every 
thing, triumphs over every thing ; over violence and 
contempt, over sophisms and scaffolds ; and, pow- 
erful in its antiquity, its victorious evidences, and its 
benefits, seems to reign over the human mind by 
right of birth, of conquest, and of love/ 
It is because the religion of Jesus is a universal 
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religion ; it is because he proclaimed* * I am the 
light of the world,' and commissioned his apostles 
to go into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature, that we, my hearers, at this time, 
are in the full possession of its light and benefits* 
Had our Saviour narrowed his conception of the 
gospel, and confined it to his own nation or his own 
age, we might now have been involved in primitive 
barbarism and ignorance. Without the bright light of 
Christianity, our minds would have been shrouded in 
the darkness of heathen superstition. But for the 
^surance which the gospel affords, of the existence 
of an Almighty and Merciful Father, we of this free 
and happy laqds might have been as abject aiid de- 
graded f« the savage; tribes which Qur father^ dis-^ 
placed, or as the barbarian islanders from whqp^ 
they traced their descent. We might* on this very 
spot, long since consecrated to the worship of the 
One Living and True God, now be doing homage 
to some one of the many objects of Indian idolatry, 
pr bowing ourselves down, in a senseless and sla- 
vish worship, to the uncouth images which our own 
hands had carved and fashioned* Were it nqt for 
the influence pf the precepts and sanctions of this 
reUgion, our country would be a moral waste, and 
few, if any of us, would have the power to withstand 
the solicitations of sense, and subdue the risings of 
passion. Without its promises we should be hope- 
less ; without its consolations cheerless. — ^With such 
views and feelings cpBcerning our religipn, and 
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looking forward with the eye of faith, and with a 
confidence built on the sure promise of God, to its 
wider diffusion, to its universal prevalence, who is 
there of us, my hearers, that does not rejoice that 
this day* a new labourer is to be introduced into the 
vast field, who may do something to hasten this 
glorious consummation? 

' We stand, my hearers, on holy ground — on the 
spot consecrated by the labours and the prayers of 
the first Protestant minister who preached the glad 
tidings of salvation to the savage tribes of this west- 
ern wilderness. Yes, it was here that the venerable 
Eliot, by his disinterestediaess and 2eal in this hum- 
ble but arduous vocation, merited and acquired the 
honourable title ' of the Apostle to the Indians. The 
very spot on which we stand witnessed his toils, 
and was watered by his tears. It tvas here that he 
preached; it was here that he often reposed after 
his fatiguing and perilous wanderings ; thie same roof 
covering the sanctuary of God and the lowly couch 
of this holy man. It was on this ground that the 
first Indian church in America was gathered. Garry 
your thoughts back through a space of an hundred 
and seventy years,' and in imagination you may be- 
hold the sons of the forest assembled here around 
the venerable Evangelist, and may hear the simple 

* * 

prayer of the untutored Indian offered up to the 
Great Spirit in the name of Jesus. 

The teacher and his converts have all passed away. 
The race of the red men has dwindled and at last 
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disappeared. The forests through which they once 
pursued their sports and hunted their game, have 
bowed before the axe of the settler, and are suc- 
ceeded by cultivated fields and pleasant farms. 
Yet though no living fruits of his labours remain, the 
name and the character of Eliot shall long be held 
sacred among us. It shall be perpetuated, we trust, 
by a regular ministry, which, after a long interval, 
is this day restored to this hallowed spot. It shall 
be perpetuated by this beautiful edifice that occu- 
pies the ancient site of his rude temple. Peace be 
within these walls ! For my brethren and compan- 
ions' sake I will now say. Peace be with you, and 
with the Pastor whom you have chosen ! 
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JOHN ELIOT, 

THE APOSTLE TO THE AMERICAIT INDIANS. 
' Not a whit behind the irery ehiefeft apoatlei.' 

It was thought that some account of the life and labors of the 
▼enerable Eliot, might not be uninteresting to the readers of the 
preceding Discourse. In compiling the following sketch, free use has 
been made of Mather's Magnalia, Neal's History of New-England, 
Gooldn's Historical Collections of the Indians in New-England, Br 
John Eliot's Historical Account, and the Collections of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society. A. Y. 

John Eliot, commonly called the Apostle to the Indians^ ex- 
hibited more lively traits of an extraordinary character than we 
find in most ages of the church, or in most christian countries. 
He, who could prefer the American wilderness to the pleasant 
fields of Europe, was ready to wander through this wilderness for 
the sake of doing good. To be active was the delight of his soul ; 
and he went to the hovels which could not keep out the wind and 
rain, where he labored incessantly among the Aborigines of 
America, though his popular talents gave him a distinction among 
the first divines of Massachusetts, at a time that the magistrates 
and all the people held the clergy in peculiar honor. 

He was born in England, in 1604, and was educated at the 
University of Cambridge. ' He came to New-England ' says Cot- 
Ion Mather, 'in the month of November, 1631, among those 
blessed old Planters, who laid the foundations of a remarkable 
country, devoted unto the exercise of the Protestant religion, in 
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its purest and highest refonnation. He listed himself among 
those valiant soldiers of the Lord Jesus Christ, who cheer- 
fully encountered first the perils of the Atlantic Ocean, and then 
the fatigues of the New-English wilderness, that they might have 
an undisturbed communion with him in his appointments here.' * 
He was settled as Teacher of the church in Roxbury, Nov. 5, 
1632. 

His labors, however, were not confined to his own people. 
Having imbibed the true spirit of the gospel, his heart was touch- 
ed with the wretched condition of the Indians, and he became ea- 
gerly desirous of making them acquainted with the glad tidings of 
salvation. When he began his mission, there were about seven- 
teen or twenty tribes within the limits of the English planters. 
But these tribes were not large, and hardly to be distinguished; 
for their manners, language and religion were the same. The 
first thing he did was to learn the Massachusetts language, so as 
to be able to preach to the natives without the medium of an in- 
terpreter. For this purpose an Indian, who could speak English, 
was taken into his family, and by conversing fireely with him, he 
learned to speak it. 

' Behold,' says Cotton Mather, 'new difficulties to be surmount- 
ed by our indefatigable Eliot ! He hires a native to teach him 
this exotic language, and with a laborious care and skill reduces 
it into a Grammar, which aflerwards he published. There is 
a letter or two of our alphabet which the Indians never had in 
theirs. But if their alphabet be short, I am sure the words com- 
posed of it are long enough to tire the patience of any scholar in 
the world. One would think they had been growing ever since 
Babel, unto the dimensions to which they are now extended. 
For instance, if my reader will count how many letters there are 
in this one word, Nummatchekodtantamooonganunnonizshy when he 
has done, for his reward I'll tell him, it signifies no more in Eng- 
lish than *our lusts;' and if I were to translate *our loves,' it 
must be nothing shorter than Noowomantammooonkanunannash. 
Or, to give my reader a longer word than either of these, Kum- 

♦Mather's MagnaUa, Book III. pp. 173, 175. 
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mogkodanattoottummoootiteaongannunncnash, is in English, ' our 
question.' But I pray, sir, count the letters ! I know not what 
thoughts it will produce in my reader, when I inform him, that 
once finding that the demons in a possessed young woman, un- 
derstood the Latin, Greek and Hebrew languages, my curiosity 
led me to make trial of this Indian language, and the demons 
did seem as if they did not understand it. This tedious language 
our Eliot quickly became a master of.' * 

Having thus prepared himself for his work, he began to preach 
to the neighbouring Indians. The place where he commenced 
his labors, was Nonantum, t near Watertown mill, upon the south 
side of Charles river, about four or five miles firom his own house. 
Thither he went on the 28th of October, 1646, accompanied by 
three others, having previously informed the natives of his desire 
to instruct them in the christian faith. The following is Eliot's 
own account of his first interview. 

* A little before we came to their wigwams, five or six of the chief 
men of them met us with English salutations, bidding us much wel- 
come. Leading us into the principal wigwam, belonging to Wa- 
aubon, we found many men, women and children gathered to- 
gether fi'om all quarters ; having been exhorted thereto by Waaubon, 
their chief minister of justice among them. We began with prayer, 
which now was in English, we being not so far acquainted with the 
Indian language as to express our hearts therein before God or 
them. We hope to be able to do this ere long ; the Indians de- 
siring it that they also may know how to pray. When prayer 
was ended, it was an affecting and glorious spectacle, to see a 
company of perishing and forlorn outcasts diligently attending to 
the blessed word of salvation then delivered, and professing that 
they understood all that was taught them in their own tongue. 

* Mather's Magnalia, Book III. p. 193. 

t This place is supposed to be the hill at the north-east comer of Newton, on 
which Messrs. Haven's and Wiggin's houses now stand. See Homer's Hist. 
of Newton, in Mass. Hist Collect Vol. V. p. 256, and Mooic's Memoirs of 
Eliot, p. 21. This last work is an interesting and valuable compilation. It 
contains more fects relative to the labors of Eliot, than can be found in any 
smgle publication. 

5 
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For about an hour and a quarter the sermon was continued; 
wherein one * of our company ran through all the princifMd mat- 
ters of religion; beginning first with a repetition of the ten o<^ 
mandments, and a brief exjrfication of them ; and so i4]9>lying the 
whole unto the condition of the Indians then present with much 
affection. He then preached Jesus Christ to them ; and ex{^ain- 
ed to them who Christ was. He spako to them of the Messed 
state of those who believe in Christ and know him feelingly ; and 
then urged them to repentance to several known sins wherein 
they live. 

* Having thus, in a set discourse, familiarly opened the princi- 
pal matters of salvation to them, we next proposed certain ques- 
tions, to see what they would say to them ; so that we might by a 
variety of means instruct them in the things of religion. But, 
before we did this, we asked them if they understood aH that 
which was already spoken ; and whether ail of them in the wig- 
wam did understand, or only some few. They answered to this 
question, with a multitude of voices, that they all of them under- 
stood all that which was spoken unto them. We dien desired to 
know of them if they would propose any question to us fiw the 
more clear understanding of what was delivered. YRiereupon 
several of them propounded presently several questions. 

' These things were spoken by him who had preached to them, 
in their own language ; borrowing, now and then, some aaall helps 
from the interpreter, whom we had brought with us, and who 
could oftentimes express our minds more distinctly than we could 
ourselves. But this we perceived, that a few words from the 
preacher were more regarded than many from the Indian inter- 
preter. 

* After three hours' time thus spent with them, we asked them 
if they were not weary, and they answered. No. But we resolved 
to leave them with an appetite. The chief of them seeing us con- 
clude with prayer, desired to know when we would come again ; 
so we appointed the time ; and having given the children some 
apples, and the men some tobacco and what else we then had at 

* Undoubtedly Mr Eliot hinuielf. 
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hand, they deared some more ground to build a town on togethr 
er ; which we did much like of, promising to ipeak for them to 
the General Court, that they might possess all the compass of that 
hill upon which their wigwams then stood ; and so we departed 
with many welcomes from them.' 

On the 11th of November, they gave the Indians another meet- 
ing by appointment, and found a larger company met tc^ther 
than before. Mr Eliot began with the children, and after cate- 
chising them, preached about an hour to the whole company. 
They then spent several hours in answering questions proposed 
by the Indians. The following are Mr Eliot's own remarks on 
this interview. 

' Thus I have, as faithfully as I could remember, given you a 
true account of our beginnings with the Indians within our bounds ; 
which cannot but furnish matter of serious thought what further 
to do with these poor natives, the dregs of mankind, and the sad- 
dest spectacles of misery of mere men upon earth. We did think 
to forbear going to them this winter, but this last day's work, 
wherein God set his seal from heaven of acceptance of our little, 
makes those of us who are able, to resolve to adventure through 
frost and snow, lest the fire go out of their hearts for want of a 
little more fuel ; to which we are the more encouraged, in that the 
next day after being with them, one of the Indians came to his 
house who preached to them to speak with him ; who in private 
conference wept exceedingly, and said all that night the Indians 
could not sleep, partly with trouble of mind, and partly with won- 
dering at the things which they heard preached among them ; 
another Indian coming also to him the next day after, told him 
how many of the wicked Indians began to oppose these begin- 
nings. 

'Some hours having been thus passed with them, Mr. Eliot ask- 
ed, " what do you remember of what was taught you since the last 
time we were there ? " Afler they had spoken one to another 
for some time, one of them returned this answer, that they did 
much thank God for our coming, and for what they heard ; they 
were wonderful things unto them.' * 

* Se« Note, at the end of the Appendix.- 
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On the 26th of the same month they met the Indians a third 
time ; but the company was not so numerous as before, because 
the Powaws, or priests, had dissuaded some from coming to hear 
the English ministers, and deterred others by threatening them 
with death. Those that were present, however, appeared very 
serious, and seemed to be touched with Mr Eliot's sermon. Two 
or three days after this meeting, Wampas, a wise and grave In- 
dian, with two of his companions, came to the English and 
brought his son and three other Indian children, begging that 
they might be educated in the christian faith. At the next meet- 
ing, which took place on the 9th of December, all that were pres- 
ent offered their children to be instructed by the English ; who, 
therefore, resolved to set up a school among them. In May, 1647, 
the General Court of Massachusetts, at Mr Eliot's request, gave 
the Indians in that neighbourhood, some land to build a town up- 
on, which they called NooncUomen, or Noonanetum, that is, Re^ 
joicing. 

While these things were doing at Noonatomen, the Indians 
about Concord expressed their desires of being civilized and re- 
ceiving the christian faith ; and begged Mr Eliot to come and 
preach to them. Within a short time, too, afler his first attempt, 
he set up another lecture at a place called Neponsett, within the 
bounds of Dorchester, about four miles from his house southward. 
Mr. Eliot continued to preach these two lectures at Nonantum 
and Neponsett for several years with good success. * 

But Mr Eliot's labours were not confined to one or two places. 
He travelled into all parts of the Massachusetts and Plymouth 
colonies, even as far as Cape Cod and Martha's Vineyard, offer- 
ing to preach to as many of the sachems and their subjects as 
would hear him. * Having entered upon the teaching of these poor 
creatures, it is incredible,' says Mather, * how much time, toil, 
and hardship he underwent in the prosecution of this undertaking; 
how many weary days and nights rolled over him; how many 
tiresome journeys he endured ; and how many terrible dangers 
he had experience of If you briefly would know what he felt, 

♦ Neal, Hist. N. Eng. I. 347. Mass. Hist. Coll I. 169. 
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and what carried him through all, take it in his own words in a 
letter to the honorable Mr Winslow ; '' I have not been dry, night 
nor day, from the third day of the week unto the sixth, but so trav- 
elled, and at night pull off my boots, wring my stockings, and on 
with them again, and so continue. But God steps in and helps. 
1 have considered the word of God in 2 Tim. ii. 3. Endure hard- 
ships as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. " ' * 

He usually went once a fortnight on his evangelical mission, 
though he knew that several of the Indian princes and priests 
had often plotted his destruction, and would certainly have put him 
to the most tormenting death, if they had not been awed by the 
power and strength of the English colonies. They looked upon 
Mr Eliot as a man who designed to overturn their civil as well as 
religious policy. The prince was jealous of his prerogative, and 
the priest of his gain, and so both joined together to hinder the 
progress of the new doctrines. Innumerable were the afilronts that 
he met with in his missionary work. Sometimes the sachems 
would thrust him out from among them, telling him that if he 
Game again, it should be at his peril. But his usual reply was, ^ I 
am about the work of the great God, and my God is with me ; so 
that I fear neither you nor all the sachems in the country. I '11 
go on, and do you touch me, if you dare ! ' f 

'Notwithstanding all these discouragements, the christian re- 
ligion began to obtain in several parts of the country. The 
new converts were distinguished by the name of the Praying /n- 
dians, who as soon as they had renounced their old religion, aban- 
doned their wild and barbarous way of living. A considerable 
body of them combined together in the year 1651, and built a 
town by the side of Charles river, which they called Natick. It 
consists of three long streets, two on this side the river, and one 
on that, with house-lots to every family. There is one large house 
built after the English manner. The lower room is a large hall, 
which serves for a meeting-house on the Lord's day, and a school- 
house on the week-days. There is a large canopy of matts raised 

* Mather's Magnalia, Book III. p. 196. 

t Neal, L 249, et sqq. Mather, Book III. 198. 
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upon poles for Mr Eliot and his compaity ; and other sort of cano> 
pies for* themselves and other hearers to sit under, the men and 
women being placed apart The upper room is a kind of ward* 
robe, where the Indians hang up their skins, and other things of 
value. In a comer of this room Mr Eliot has an apartment par- 
titioned off, with a bed and bedstead in it. There is likewise a 
handsome large fort, of a round figure, palisadoed with trees, and 
a foot-bridge over the river, in form of an arch, the foundaticm of 
which is secured with stone, with several little houses after the 
English feshion. ' * 

Eliot thus describes the building of the first Indian church at 
Natick« ' We must of necessity have a house to lodge and meet in, 
and wherein to lay our provisions and clothes, which cannot be in 
wigwams. I set the Indians, therefore, to fell and square tim- 
ber ; and when it was ready, I went and many of them with me, 
and on their shoulders carried all the timber together.' 

The new converts continued several years under the character 
of catechumens, all which time they were visited by Mr Eliot or 
some other divine every week. At length the first Indian church 
was fin-med at Natick, in the year 1660. ' From this church and 
town of Natick,' says €rookin, ' have issued forth, as fi-om a sem- 
inary of virtue and piety, divers teachers that are employed in 
several new praying towns.' t 

But Mr Eliot's care of the new converts was not confined to hia 
own personal instruction. He therefore took an ingenious In- 

* Neal, I. 553. He quotes from a tract, entitled, ' Manifestation qf the fur- 
ther progress of the gospel in N. EJ See Note at the end of the Appendix. 

t Hist. Coll. I. 183. The eccentric JohnDitnton, a London bookseller, who 
visited Boston on busmess, in the year 1685, gives a pLeaEont account of a jcfor- 
ney he made to Nafick. After visiting Mr Eliot at Roxbury, virho pieaeuted 
him with twelve Indian UUes, he says, ' On my return I found several of my 
friends making ready for a journey to Natick. I was glad of the opportunity 
to acquaint myself with the manners, religion and government of the Indians. 
When we were setting forward, I was forced, oat of civility and gratitude, t6 
take madam Brick behind me on horseback. It is true she was the flower of 
Boston, but in this case proved no more than a beautiful sort of luggage to me.' 
Further particulars may be found in his Life and Errors, Vol. I. pp. 11&— 123, 
or Hist. CoU. II. 106—115. 
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dian, naned Moneqaesson, into his hoase ; and having taught him 
to read and write, made him schoolmaster at Natick. Some of 
the Indians, who had a genius for learning, were admitted into 
Harvard College, and had a liberal educaticm bestowed upon 
them, whereby their ccuigregiiioDs were quickly furnished with 
minist ers of their own. * 

It is no wonder after aD this, that Mr Eliot was in high esteem 
among the new converts; that they consulted him as their oracle 
in all difficult eases ; that they loTed him as their very lives, and 
woi^dd run all hazards to serve him. He really deserved well of 
then, for no man ever took such true pains in the missionary 
work as himself; his name therefoEre will be mentioned with hon* 
or, as long as there is a christian Indian in the world. 

£iiot certainly was the most successful missionary that ever 
preached the gospel to the Indians. His prudence and seal, his 
patience, resolution, activity, and knowledge of mankind, were 
equally conspicuous. Many haFs done worthily in this benevo- 
lent work ; but, if we unite an apt method of applying the truths 
of Christianity to the minds of the healiien, with the success of his 
labors, he &r excelled them all. He likew&se claims a very pe- 
culiar characttf, as being the first Protestant minister who diffin 
sed the beams of evangelical truth among the wild nations of this 
benighted part of the ^be. The tribes that roamed through the 
deserts became dear to Moot, like his own people, and he often for- 
sook the charms of civilized and culidvated society, to reside with 
men, who were not only unacquainl^ with every thing called 
urbanity, but who wanted comfortable means of subsistence; with 
whom he would associate days and weeks, to instruct them in di- 
vine things, and also acquaint them how they could improve their 
eondition upon the earth. He partoc^ with them their hard fare, 
withlocks wet with tibe dews of the night, amd e]qx)8ed to attacks 
from the beasts of the forest. 

* A brick buildiiig was erected at Cambridge Ua their use, and called the In- 
dian College. Only one native took his degree. Hb name was Caleb Chees- 
hahtcanmiick. He was graduated in 1665. 
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We come now to speak of that great and laborious undertaking, 
his Translation of the whole Bible into the Indian language. The 
New Testament was published Sept. 5, 1661, and dedicated to 
Charles II. The Old Testament was published in 1663. A 
second edition of the New Testament appeared in 1660, and of 
the Old in 1685. 

'Behold, ye Americans,' exclaims Cotton Mather 'the great- 
est honor that ever you were partakers of I This Bible was print- 
ed here at our Cambridge ; and it is the only Bible that ever was 
printed in all America, from the very foundation of the world. 
The whole translation he writ with but one pen ; which pen, 
had it not been lost, would have certainly deserved a richer case 
than was bestowed upon that pen with which Holland writ his 
translation of Plutarch. The Bible being justly made the leader 
of all the rest, a little Indian library quickly followed ; for, besides 
Primers and Grammars, and some other such composures, we had 
the " Practice of Piety" in the Indian tongue, and the Reverend 
Richard Baxter's '' Call to the Unconverted." He also translated 
some of Mr Shepard's composures; and such catechisms likewise, 
as there was occasion for. It cannot but be hoped that some fish 
were to be made alive, since the waters of the sanctuary thus 
came unto them.' * 

The completion of his Translation of the Bible, was a subject 
of deep interest to our venerable Evangelist, aslnay be seen from 
the following extracts from his letters to the celebrated Robert 
Boyle, Governor of the Corporation in England for propagating 
the goE^el among the Indians, t 

'Our praying Indians are numerous; thousands of souls beg, 
cry, entreat for Bibles. — ^The great work that I travel about is the 
printing of the Old Testament, that they may have the whole Bi- 
ble. I desire to see it done before I die, and I am so deep in 
years, that I cannot expect to live long. I have added some part 
of my salary to keep up the work. — My age makes me importu- 
nate. I shall depart joyfuUy, may I but leave the Bible among 

* Mather's Magnalia, Book III. 197. 

t These letters are in the third volume of the Hist. Coll. pp. 177—188. 
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them. — ^I am deep in years, and sundry say, if I do not procure 
It printed while I live, it is not within the prospect of human rea- 
son, whether ever, or when, or how, it may be accomplished. 
The work goeth on, I praise God. — ^The Bible is come forth, 
many hundreds bound up, and dispensed to the Indians. I am 
old, ready to be gone, and desire to leave as many books as I can.' 
In 1666, he published ' The Indian Grammar begun, or an es- 
say to bring the Indian language into rules.' * At the end of 
this work, he says, ' I have now finished what I shall do at pres- 
ent; and in a word or two to satisfy the prudent inquirer how I 
Ibund out these new ways of grammar, which no other learned 
language (so fiur as I know) useth ; I thus inform him. God first 
put into my heart a compassion over their poor souls, and a de- 
sire to teach them to know Christ, and to bring them into his 
kingdom. Then presently I found out (by God's wise providence) 
a pregnant-witted young man, who had been a servant in an Eng- 
lish house, who pretty well understood his own language, and 
hath a clear pronunciation; him I made my interpreter. By 
his help I translated the commandments, the Lord's prayer, and 
many texts of scripture. Also I compiled both exhortations and 
prayers by his help. I diligently marked the difference of their 
granunar firom ours ; when I found the way of them, I would 
pursue a word, a noun, a verb, through all variations I could think 
of. And thus I came at it. We must not sit stiU and look for 
miracles. Up, and be doing, and the Lord will be with thee. 
Prayer and pains, through fiiith in Christ Jesus, will do any thing. 
Nil tarn difficile quod turn — ^I do believe and hope that the gos- 
pel shall be spread to all the ends of the earth, and dark corners 
of the world, by such a way, and by such instruments as the 
churches shall send forth for that end and purpose. Lord, hasten 
those good days, and pour out that good spirit upon thy people. 
Amen.' t 

* This has been republished with Introductoiy Observatioiis by John Pick- 
ering, Notes and Observations by Peter S. Duponccau, and Supplementary 
Observations by Mr. Pickering, in Hist. Coll. Vol. IX. 2d series, p. 223. 

t Hist. ColL IX. 312, second series. 



We soflMtimea hear the iaqttirjr made aa to the eorrectneas 
and value of Eiiot'a Grammar and Traasktioaof the BiMe. The 
heat anaver to thia inqiurj may be found in the worda of one 
of the Tery few who are eoaxpoient to form an opinion on the aab- 
}eet — ^tbe celebrated philologiat, Duponcean : — 

' Thia great and good man [£iiot] did not foreaee, when ha 
wrote hia Indian Grammar, that it woold be aought after and 
atudied by the learned of all nationa. The Augustine of New 
England had no object in view, but that which he expreaaea 
in hia title page — ' the help of aueh aa deaired to learn the Indian 
language for the furtherance of the goapel among the aatirea.* 
But that worldly frme, which he did not aeek, awaited him at the 
end of two centuriea; and hia worka, though doToted to religioa 
alone, hare become important soureea of human learning. 

' Thia Tranalatkm of the Bible by our .venerable Eliot ia a rich 
and valuaUe mine of Indian philology. A complete grammar 
and dictionary might, with labour and peraeverance, be extracted 
from it ; for there ia hardly a mode or figure of qteech, which ia 
not to be found aomewhere in the aacred writinga. It has been 
of great uae to me in the inveatigaticm of the character and atruo- 
ture of the American laaguagea, and I hope to derive atill fiirther 
benefit firom it. Every copy of it, that ia yet extant, ought to be 
preserved with the greatest care, aa it is hardly to be hoped that 
ft will ever be entirely reprinted.' * 

Another eminent linguist, Mr. Pickering, aays, * The Indian 
Grammar of this inde&tigable man possesaea great merit in ma- 
ny respects.' 

^ His way of preaching,' saya Mather, ' waa very| plain ; ao that 
the very lambs might wade into hia diacouraea on those texts and 
themes wherein elephants might swim.' t 

^ He that will write of Eliot,' says Mather, ' must write of char- 
ity, or say nothing.' He gave largely from his own income to the 
poor, and promoted all kinds of useful distributions, especially if he 

♦ Notes on Eliot's Indian Grammar, in Hist. Coll. IX. second series, 
t Mather's Magnalia, Book III. 185. 
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eodkl serve the eame of rdigion. When kis sge uniilted him ibr 
pobfie emplojiiieRt, he refleeted that ke did good as he had opportiv 
mtj. < Alas ! ' said he, ' I have lost erery dung. My ttndorstanding 
leaves me, mj BieiiKnry fidls me^ my Htteranee fiulsme, Init I thank 
God my charity hoids out stfll. ' 80 gread was his eharity ^ that his 
adary was often distributed for the relief of his needy neighbours, 
90 soon after the period at which he received it, that, belbce another 
period arrived, his own fionily were stifaitened for the comforts of 
life. One day the parish treasurer, oa paying the nM«ey for sal- 
ary due, which he pat into a hsndkereldef, in order to prevent 
Mr Eliot from ipving away his money before he got home, tied 
the ends, of tlie handkerchief in as snaaj hard knots as be could* 
The good man received his handkerchiefy and took leave of the 
treasurer. He immediately went to the house of a sick and ne« 
oessitems family. Onl entering, he gave them )hs blessing, and 
toid them God had sent them some relief. The snferers, with 
tears of gratitude, weAcomed their fnods bene^tor, wlio>, with 
Moistened eyes, began to untie the knots in his handkeiehief* 
Afbr many eftnfts to get at his money, and impatient at the pet* 
pieaity and delay, he gave the handkerchief and all the money to 
the mother of the fomily, saying, with a troubling accent, * Here, 
ny dear, take it; I believe the Lord designs it all for you/* 

Eliot died in the year 169f^, at the advanced age of 86. Few 
of his fiunily were ahve to lament his death ; but be was lamented 
by the whole fonuly of virtue, and by aD the sincere friends of r^ 
Kgion. The poor church at Natick not only joined with those 
who dropped a tear upon his dust, but streams of sorrow ffewed 
from the heart. Though he lived many years, they were fiBed 
with osefiiiness; succeeding generations mentioned his name 
irith uneoflNnon respect ; his lalxNTs were applauded in Europe 
and America ; and aH who now contemf^ate his ac^e services, 
kifr b^ievolent zeal, his prudence, his upright conduct, his chari* 
ty, are ready to declare his memory precious. Such a man will 
be handed down to future times, an object of admiration and love; 
and appear conspicuous in the historic page when distant agee 
celebrate the worthies of New-England. 

♦ Hist. Coll. X. 186. 
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* If the dust of dead saints,' says Mather, * oodd give us any 
protection, we are not without it. Here is a spot of Americaa 
soil, that will affi>rd a rich crop of it at the resurrection of the 
just. Poor New-England has been, as Glastenbury of old was 
called, a burying-place of saints. But we cannot see a more 
terrible prognostic than tombs filling apace with such bones as 
those of the renowned Eliot's. The whole building of this 
country trembles at the fall of such a pillar.' * 

The famous Richard Baxter, in a letter to Increase Mather, says, 
' I knew much of Mr. Eliot's opinions by many letters which I 
had from him. There was no man on earth whom I honored 
above him. It is his evangelical work that is the apostolical suc- 
cession that I plead for.' t 

The Indian town of Natick was formed in 1651. A church 
was gathered in 1660. It was incorporated into an English dis- 
trict, in 1761, and into a town, in 1781. Afler Mr Eliot's death, 
the Indian church dwindled away. The Rev. Mr Gookin, of 
Sherburne, son of Gen. Gookin, however, bestowed his pious 
cares upon it. In 1674, the teachers were Anthony and John 
Speen, grave and pious men. The pastor of the church in 1687 
was an Indian, named Daniel. In 1721, Mr Peabody went to 
Natick as a missionary. . He was ordained Oct. 21, 1729. A 
church was gathered, partly of Indians and partly of English. 
When he went there, thirty one years afler the death of Eliot, he 
could find no records (x traces of any thing referring to the for- 
mer church. He labored 29 years, and died Feb. 2, 1752. Mr 
Badger was ordained March 27, 1753. He was in the ministry 46 
years. He closed his public services July, 1799, and died Aug. 23, 
1803. 1 After Mr Badger's death, the Indians had become so few 
in number that no provision was made for their particular instruc- 
tion. Rev. Freeman Sears was ordained as minister of the town of 

♦ Mather's Magnalia, Book III. 208. t Ibid. 210. 

t A letter written by Mr Badger concerning the Indians, may be found in 
the Hist. CoU. V. 32. 
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Natick, Jan. 1, 1806. He died June 30, 1811. Rev. Mastiii 
Moore was ordained his successor, Feb. 16, 1814."^ 

The church of the * South Congregational Society' is the fourth 
that has been erected on this hallowed spot. It was dedicated 
Nov. 20, 1828. The Dedication Sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr Lowell, of Boston, from Haggai, ii. 9. * In thisjplace will 
IgivepeaeCy saith the Lord of hosts.* As this is now a distinct 
parish, it has been suggested, that to commemorate the name of 
the Apostle to the Indians, it should be caUed Eliot, or EliotviUe. 

* Hist. CoU, 1. 184. Mather, III. 194. VI. 61. Moore's MenuMrs of Eliot, 
p. 122. 



NOTE. 

Tb0 aoooonts which Eliot gives of his first interviews with the Indians, are 
contained in letters which he wrote home to his friends in England, and which 
were there collected, and from time to time published in the form of pamphlets. 
The interest excited by these publications, led, in 1649, to the establishment and 
incorporation of the * Society for the propagation of the gospel in New-Eng- 
land and the parts adjacent.' 

These tracts are now very rare, at least in this country. Neal, in his EKsto- 
ly of New-England, makes great use of them ; but none of the subsequent writenr 
cm the subject appear to have seen them. We know of but one copy ; which 
belongs to the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, in Worcester. 
The regulations of that Society forbid the removal of any book from the Library. 
Being thus debarred from all access to the originals, we have been obliged to 
make our extracts at third-hand, from Moore's Memoirs of Eliot, who copied 
them from the London Missionazy Register. 

The Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society, has, at our request, ob- 
ligingly fiivored us with a description of these tracts, and their titles. They are 
all in the quarto form, closely printed, and are bound in one volume. They are 
made up principally of letters written by Eliot. There are some among them 
from the Rev. Thomas Mayhew, and a few from the Rev. John Wilson. The 
Allowing are the titles of the pamphlets : — 

(l.)^New-Enjgland's First Fruits; in the conversion of some, conviction of 
^vers, preparation of sundry, of the Indians; of the progress of learning in the 
College at Cambridge in Massachusetts Bay ; with divers spec^ matters con- 
cerning the country. London. 1643. pp. 26. [A part of this tract has been le- 
published in the Hist. CoU. Vol. I. p. 242.] 

(2.) GbodNews from New-England. London. 1648. pp. 25. [This tract was 
written by Edward Winslow. The only other copy of it tiiat we know of, is 
among the treasures of the Ebeling Collection in the Library of Harvard Col- 
lege. An abridgment of it is contained in the fifth volume cf Purchas's Pil- 
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aium, 'Th» *di»jeetmviewbra* of €dtf intorartbiff dbemnent mnr le nn in 
the Hist. ColL VIII. 239—76, vbA IX. 74— 105» 3d wnea. Th« tract wa» 
first published in 1624.] 

(3J) Of tliB eoiiTeiMoiiaf five OnoMBd^ «d mm kttti^tBi Ea«t hriins ; with 
a postacnpt of the goapel'sffood success among; the West Indians in New-En^^and. 
London. 1650. pp. i6. [Tne Postyript contains, — ^L QooA news of the day bicak- 
iBg-^4L Qfthedearsuaakins^-iii Of kht i^riiNHipragrtssof Aeepspel brnfc- 
ing foith upon many West Indians in New-England. These t&9e chaptesi 
afe nothing iootc than abric^nnents oif the three next pampkAeCs, and are madi? 
vp BiMthr ef Mtfacta finwi the letters of ElietJ 

(4.) Tne day-breaking, if not the sun-rising of the gospel with the Indians 
in New-Enghuid. Lmmoq. M47. pp. S!r. ['Fuafnct was wriceenbythe Rer; 
John Wilson.} 

(5.) The clear sunshine of thegospel breaking forth upon the Indians of New- 
England. London. 1648. pp. S. [This was writtea by the Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, of Cambridge.] 

(6.) The glorious progress of the gospel amongst the Indians of New-England^ 
manifested by three letters irom the Rev. John Eliot and the Rev. Thomas May- 
hew ; with an appendix by J. D., minister of the gospel London. 1649. pp. & 
[This tract was published by Eklward Winslow.1 

(7.) The light appearing more and more towards the perfect day ; or a further 
discovery of tne present state of the IndiaoiB in New-England, concerning the 
progress of the gospel among them ; manifested by letters from such as preached 
to them there, ^y Heniy Whitfield, late pastor of the chuarcb in Guddfoid, in 
New-England. llondon. 1651. pp. 46. [This tract is made up of lettei» from 
Eliot andMayhew ; chiefly from Eliot.] 

(8.) Strength unto Weakness ; or a gloriouB manifestadon of the fnrf&er pro- 
gress of the gospel amongst the Indians in New-England, held forth in suiwy 
Otters from (fivers ministers and others to the Corporation estabhahed hy Parlisr- 
ment for the promotion of the gospel among the heathen in New-England. Lon- 
don. 1652. pp. 40. [This consists chiefly of letters from Eliot.] 

(9.) Tears of Repentance ; or a further narrative of the progress of (!1m» gospel 
amongst the Indians in New-England. London. 1653. pp. 47« [This is the 
largest tract in the volume. It appears to have been furnished by £Jiot and 
May hew, and published under the direction of the Corporation. A large pro- 
portion of it is made up of the confessions of the converted Indians, reported wiA 
great mimiteDess.] 

(10.) A late further manifestadon of the pregreis of ther go^ amengst tba 
Indians in New-England. London. 1655. pp. ^. [Thb was written by Eliot^ 
and published by the Corporation.] 

These Indian tracts are too valuable to remain in obscurity. The Society, 
in whose keeping they now are, could publish nothing in their second voluma 
more useful and interesting. If that vohmie is not to be soon forthcoming, can- 
not the Massachusetts Historical Society add thi^ to the ather treafiuies of their 
invaluable Collections') 

The chapter of Neal's History of New-England, on the * Conversion, of tha 
Indians,' is particularly valuable, as it was compiled from the documents just 
mentioned, and from the memoirs and letters of Eliot^ Mayhew, and other mis^ 
monarieSi to the Society for propagating the gospeL Where these were defidenf, 
he tells us, he had the kind assistance of the Society itself. Having access to 
such materials, it is not surprising that he records many fhcts not to he found 
elsewhere. The assertion of Hutchinson, that Neal's Hiirtory *ts little more 
than an abridgment of Matl^n,' is certainly not true of the chapter on. ike In- 
dianSb 
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The following appropri«to Hyom« were written by Mr Josiah Biglow, of 
Natick. The former was sung at the Dedication of the Church, and the lat- 
ter at the Ordination. 

HIMN. 

Thou Mighty One ! whose houndless sway 
Pervades all worlds, and fills all space, 
To Thee we bow, to Thee we pray, 
To The^ we ^^onsecrate this place. 

Here first the forest sons were taught 
To know thy name, and own thy word ; 
Mere first thy beams of truth they caught. 
And naturo'a children owned Thee Xiord« 

Our fathers, on this hallowed ground, 
From olden time, have Imelt and prayed. 
And we, their children, would be found 
To tread the footsteps they hare made. 

Again, O Lord, thine altars blaze, 
Again thy temple decks the land. 
Where stranger-nations mingled praise. 
Led by the Saviour's guiding hand. 

God of all people ! we would bring 
The offbring of our praise to Hiee, 
And, while our lips thy glories sing, 
May every heart thy dwelling be* 

This humble effort of our powers. 
This lowly temple, we have given ; 
O may it prove to us and ours. 
The house of God, the gate of heaven. 
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HYMN. 

Herb first, O Lord, the red men woke 
Their wild, untutored song to Thee ; 
Their altar was the forest oak, 
Their temple, heaven's high canopy. 

And where the hearth, with cheerful blaze, 
Welcomes a more enlightened throng. 
The desert heard their simple praise, 
And echoed back their grateful song. 

O, where is now that gathering band. 
That met in olden time to pray ? 
And where that holy man, whose hand 
First led them on their pilgrim way ? 

Peaceiiil they slumber, side by side. 
Where they thy holy name avowed ; 
The warrior's plume, the chieftain's pride, 
Before a stranger-race are bowed. 

Rich in the fulness of his days, 
That veteran of the cross is gone ; 
His spirit heard the toil-earned praise, 
^ Thou servant of the Lord, well done ! ' 

O, imay his sacred mantle be 

To him, our chosen shepherd, given. 

His ardent, humble piety. 

His zeal, to guide his flock to heaven. 
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DISCOURSE. 



The Honorable Paul Dudley, to whose forecast 
and munificence the College is indebted for the foun- 
dation of this Annual Lecture, and in conformity 
with whose bequests and statutes I appear before 
you to-day, was descended from one of the most 
distinguished families among the first planters of 
Massachusetts, and was himself one of the most 
prominent men of his time in New England. His 
father, Joseph Dudley, a graduate of this College in 
1665, was Governor of the Province in the time of 
Queen Anne. His grandfather, Thomas Dudley, 
who also held the same office for many years, was 
chosen Deputy Governor of the Colony on board 
the Arbella at Southampton, just before the sailing 
of Winthrop's fleet in April, 1630 ; and his admir- 
able Letter to his friend and patroness, the Countess 
of Lincoln, dated in March, 1631, nine months after 
his arrival here, and written, as he says, "rudely, 
having yet no table, nor other room to write in, than 
by the fireside, upon my knee, in this sharp winter," 



is the most interesting as well as authentic document 
in the early annals of this Colony. 

The founder of this Lecture was born at Roxbury, 
the seat of his ancestors, September 3, 1676, and 
was graduated at this College in 1690, which he af- 
terwards served in the capacity of Tutor. After 
readmg law for some years in this country, he went 
to England to finish his studies at the Inner Temple, 
in London ; whence he returned in 1702 as Attor- 
ney General of the Province, and in 1718 was raised 
to the Bench, and in 1745 was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of the Superior Court. He was not only an 
accomplished lawyer, but a well-read theologian, 
and a man of learning and science ; no other evi- 
dence of which need be mentioned, than his elec- 
tion as a Fellow of the Royal Society of London, an 
honor to which very few natives of this country 
have ever attained, and to whose Transactions he 
contributed several valuable papers relating to the 
natural history of New England. 

By birth and descent, as well as in spirit and prin- 
ciple, Judge Dudley was a Puritan. And sitting in 
the old wooden meeting-house at Roxbury, — built 
probably of rough, unhewn logs, according to the 
primitive architecture of the country, — and in 
which he thought he had heard as good sermons 
preached as ever he had listened to beneath the 
arches of the magnificent church of the Temple, 
where he had been bred to the law, and as fervent 



and effectual prayers offered from the heart as ever 
he had heard read from book in the stateliest cathe- 
drals of the mother-land, he could hardly sit quiet 
in his pew when he reflected that the godly and 
worthy pastors, who delivered those sermons and 
uttered those prayers, were denounced as intruders 
upon the Christian ministry, the ordinances of reli- 
gion as administered by them pronounced invalid and 
nugatory, their claim to be regarded as Gospel min- 
isters set at naught, and the very exercise of their 
o£Sce declared to be an unwarrantable assumption 
and iKurpation. It was this feeling which prompted 
him, ninety-five years ago, to institute this quad- 
rennial Lecture "for the maintaining, explaining, 
and proving,'' as he says, " the validity of the or- 
dination of ministers, or pastors of the churches, and 
so their administration of the sacraments or ordi- 
nances of religion, as the same hath been practised 
in New England from the first beginning of it, and so 
continued to this day. For I do esteem," he contin- 
ues, "the method of ordination as practised in the 
churches of this country to be very safe, and scrip- 
tural, and valid ; and that the Great Head of the 
Church, by his blessed spirit, hath owned, sancti- 
fied, and blessed them accordingly, and will con- 
tinue so to do to the end of time." 

It was right and well that Judge Dudley institu- 
ted this Lecture. There have been times, I am 
aware, when the wisdom and propriety of appoint- 



ing this as the topic of a stated discourse, especially 
before an Academical body, like this, have been 
questioned. It has been said, that the time for the 
discussion of such matters has long since gone by ; 
that the world has outgrown them ; that this is not 
a practical question, in which any one at the present 
day takes, or can take, a real and living interest ; 
that it is of very little consequence how it is settled ; 
and that it is hardly worth while for men to waste 
their time about such a dry, unprofitable controver- 
sy. But it is not so. This is not a dead, inopera- 
tive question. It is a practical question, and a very 
serious one, too. To us, Congregationalists, at least, 
it is a matter of life or death ; it is ^^ articulus stantis 
aut cadentis Ecclesiae.'' You will pardon us, then, 
if we seem interested in it, and speak somewhat 
plainly on the subject. 

The history of the Church, too, within the few 
past years, has shown us the value and uses of this 
Lecture, as well as the sagacity and good judgment 
of its founder. The rise of what has been called 
Puseyism in Great Britain, and the awkward aping 
of it in this country, — the appearance of the 
" Tracts for the Times," and their eager reception 
and republication in America, — the numerous se- 
cessions from the Church of England to Popery, the 
posting of so many of its clergy to Rome, and the 
tendency of so many others that way, — and the 
countenance and sympathy which these measures 



and moyements have met with from a portion, and 
that too a considerable and zealous portion, of the 
Episcopal Church in the United States, — all serve 
to show that this question of ministerial ordination, 
and the consequent validity of the sacraments, is a 
live question, one in which men really take an in* 
terest, — that, in fact, it is the great ecclesiastical 
question of the day. The sons of the Puritans, at 
least, with their views of the matter, can see no 
middle ground, nothing stable and permanent, be- 
tween Congregationalism and Popery. To the New 
England Pilgrim, Lambeth seems but the vestibule 
to the Vatican, and Oxford the half-way house to 
Rome. 

It will be understood, I trust, that this is not a 
question about the truths and principles of religion ; 
and that therefore the Lecturer cannot be justly 
charged with introducing doctrinal controversy into 
the College pulpit. This is a question in which 
both divisions of the Congregational body, however 
differing in point of doctrines, are alike interested, 
and about which they are perfectly agreed and 
united. And may I not add, that it is a question 
in which we have the entire sympathy and hearty 
cooperation of all the other principal denominations 
among us ; all, I say, except the Roman Catholics 
and the Episcopalians. We plead the cause, there- 
fore, of no fragment of a denomination, but of the 
great majority of the churches and pastors of New 
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England. We present a broad, unbroken front, 
and raise the standard of Independency against 
what John Knox would call ^^ the monstrous regi- 
ment '' of bishops. 

Let it also be understood, that this controversy 
is not of our making or seeking. For myself I can 
truly say that I appear here to-day solely from a 
sense of duty, to discharge one of those equivocal 
offices which are neither to be sought nor shunned, 
at the bidding of those whose request has with me 
the force of a command. In this whole matter we 
stand upon the defensive, to maintain our ecclesias- 
tical rights, to assert our title to an existence as a 
Church, and our claim to be recognized and re- 
spected as such. 

After this somewhat long, but I trust not alto- 
gether irrelevant introduction, I address myself to 
the main business in hand, and proceed to take up 
this question of the validity of the Congregational 
Ministry, the consequent efficacy of the Ordinances 
as administered by them, and the right of our Con- 
gregational churches to be regarded as true churches 
of Christ. And I hope that the remarks which 
shall be offered, taken together, may constitute a 
not unworthy Vindication of Congregationalism^ — of 
its idea, its principles, its constitution, — a vindica- 
tion drawn from its history, from its nature and 
character, and from its tendency, influence and 
effects. 



In the first place, what was the Church which 
Christ instituted ? It was the congregation of 
Christian believers, whether few or many. Where 
two or three of his disciples were gathered together 
in his name, there was he in the midst of them ; 
and there was a Christian church, such a one as 
Paul recognized when he greeted " the church 
which is in the house of Nymphas,*' and " the 
church that is in the house of Aquila and Priscilla,'* 
and "the church in the house of Philemon." 
Every little band of this sort, that met together for 
Christian purposes, to remember Christ and worship 
the Father, was a church, and contained within 
itself everything necessary to constitute it a true 
church. Christ, indeed, nowhere tells his Apostles 
to gather chm-ches. He commands them to go forth 
and " make disciples ;" but he leaves it to the con- 
verts themselves to appoint the time and place of 
their religious assemblies, and to determine the 
constitution and arrangement of 4;heir social wor- 
ship. He implies, more than once, that they will 
thus meet together ; but he prescribes to them no 
organization, no government, no ritual. He does 
not command them to assemble on any particular 
day in the week, or to read a liturgy, or to kneel 
in prayer. On these points he leaves his followers 
at perfect liberty to adopt, in every age and coun- 
try, such forms of religious service as shall seem to 
them most expedient and edifying, and best suited 
to their particular condition and wants. 

2 
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And what were the officers whom Christ ap- 
pointed in his Church ? Were they rectors, deans, 
archdeacons, bishops, archbishops, cardinals, popes, 
a long line of superior and inferior clergy, to lord 
it over one another, as well as over God's heritage? 
No such thing. *' Ye know," says he, addressing 
them, " that the princes of the Gentiles exercise 
dominion over them, and they that are great exer- 
cise authority upon them. But it shall not be so 
among you ; but whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister, and whosoever will 
be chief among you, let him be your servant.'* The 
officers whojn he commissioned, were "apostles," 
that is to say, missionaries, persons sent abroad into 
the world, ministers at large. And what was their 
function and office ? What did he tell them to do ? 
"Go ye," says he, "and teach all nations — teach- 
ing them to observe whatsoever I have commanded 
you." Teaching — this was their great office, than 
which there can be none higher or greater — the 
influence which one mind exerts over another by 
superior wisdom and intelligence, no matter how 
acquired, whether by supernatural illumination, or 
by study and toil. They were to be the heralds of 
truth, the lights of their age, the guides of the 
world, the moral and spiritual instructers of their 
fellow-men. 

And this is the grand distinction between them 
and the ministers of all other religions, Jewish as 
well as Pagan. The ministers of all other religions 
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were priests, sacrificers, the actors in a bloody rit- 
ual. But in Christianity there is no priest, and no 
work of this kind to perform. *^ Christ having ap- 
peared once to put away sin by the sacrifice of him- 
self,'' as the Epistle to the Hebrews states, no fur- 
ther sacrifices are needed ; there is no room left for 
the altar or the priest. The only holocaust that we 
can oflfer is ourselves ; the only altar is the altar of 
the heart ; the only sacrifice is the sacrifice of self, 
the denial of appetite, the surrender of passion, the 
immolation of sin. Since there is one Mediator 
between God and man, we need no priest now to 
make atonement for us, to intercede in our behalf, 
or to presume to forgive our sins. By the intro- 
duction of Christianity the whole system of priest- 
hood and the whole fabric of priestcraft were swept 
away at once. The religion which Christ taught 
was not a ceremonial religion, a religion of rites 
and forms and sacrifices, but a spiritual religion, a 
religion of truths, and doctrines, and principles, 
addressing not the outward senses, but the intellect 
and the heart. Henceforth the great instrument of 
religious influence was to be, not sacrifice, but 
instruction ; and the ministers of religion were no 
longer to be priests, but teachers. 

So the Apostles understood their commission, and 
on this they acted. They set up no altar, they 
offered no sacrifice, they ordained no priest. They 
proclaimed the great moral and spiritual truths of 
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Christianity, and called upon others to aid them in 
their work. And what were to be the qualifica- 
tions and endowments of these companions and 
successors of the primitive heralds of the Gospel ? 
Were they all to be divinely inspired, and empow- 
ered to forgive sins ? Must they have the hands of 
Prelacy laid upon their heads, or the chain of an 
apostolical succession hung around their necks? 
Let the Apostle Paul answer, who, in an Epistle 
to one of his fellow-workers, says, " The things 
that thou hast heard of me among many witnesses, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be 
able to teach others also/' " Faithful meuj able to 
teach,'* — that is the qualification, and the whole of 
the qualification. This it is that makes a Gospel 
minister. This is the only divine right that is 
needed — the only apostolical succession that we 
covet for our ministers. If they only have this, we 
ask for nothing higher. 

Every assembly of Christian believers, then, is a 
church, a true, complete church of Christ, competent 
to manage its own affairs, and to elect its own teach- 
ers, whether from among its own members, or fi-om 
abroad ; competent, too, to induct them into office, 
and to invest them with whatever powers and priv- 
ileges are requisite to enable them to teach and 
administer Christianity in that church. Every sin- 
cere, conscientious Christian, who understands the 
Gospel, and is able to teach it, is authorized to 
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teadi it, provided he can get anybody to hear him ; 
and he is fully authorized to take the charge of a 
church, and be its " overseer," or " bishop,'' pro- 
vided the people want him, and elect him. Three 
things, you see, and three things only, are required 
to make a Christian bishop, — sincerity, capacity, 
and election. He must be a ^^ faithful man, able to 
teach ;" and if, thus qualified, a church want his 
services and call him to office, they are fully com- 
petent to install and ordain him as their pastor and 
teacher ; and thenceforth he has all the rights and 
prerogatives of a Christian minister, and is as good 
a bishop as ever was made. 

This is Congregationalism, in its purity and es- 
sence, as drawn from the New Testament, and car- 
ried out to its full extent, to its ultimate results. It 
asserts the entire independency of each congrega- 
tion, and its competency to elect and ordain its 
ministers ; and it asserts, also, the independency 
of the ministers themselves, in respect to one an- 
other, and their entire parity in their official powers 
and rights. 

In opposition to this, comes up the system of Pre- 
lacy, or Episcopacy, which prevails in the Romish 
Church, the Greek Church, the Church of England, 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church of this coun- 
try. This system implies, and in some of its de- 
partments asserts, that the people, the body of 
Christian believers, have no right whatever, under 
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any circumstances, to meet together and form a 
church ; that the clergy, not the people, are the 
church ; that the people have no power to ordain 
their ministers, even though they had the power to 
elect them. Above all, it maintains that the minis- 
ters of religion are not equal in point of rank, au- 
thority, and function ; but that there are certain 
superior ones among them, in whom alone resides 
the priest-making power ; which power has been 
transmitted to them, through a mysterious influ- 
ence accompanying the imposition o£. hands, in an 
unbroken succession, from the Apostles ; and that 
none but those ordained by the superior clergy, or 
bishops, as they are technically termed, are Gospel 
ministers, or have any right to administer the ordi- 
nances of Christianity. 

Now, to say the least of it, this is a very extraor- 
dinary pretension, — a claim which cannot be ad- 
mitted upon the mere assertion of those who hold 
and wield this Episcopal jurisdiction. We want 
proofs we demand proof ; and in such a momentous 
affair as this we think we have a right to demand 
clear, unequivocal proof; not naked assertion, not 
ingenious, far-fetched inferences, but direct, con- 
clusive evidence from the Scriptures. We object 
to this Episcopal pretension, first, because we do 
not find that the Founder of the Church instituted 
any such order of superior clergy, or authorized 
anybody else to do so ; and, secondly, because we 
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do not find that his Apostles instituted any such 
order. What our Saviour did in planting his Church 
and appointing its ministers, we have already seen. 
What his Apostles did, we shall see presently. 

Let it be distinctly understood, that we have no 
quarrel with bishops. We admit their existence, 
we recognize their office, we find their name in the 
Scriptures, we maintain their importance and neces- 
sity in the Church. We hold to Scripture bishops, 
to New Testament bishops — overseers, that is, of 
separate, independent churches — parochial bish- 
ops, Congregational bishops, each having the charge 
and oversight of a single congregation. The Greek 
word which is sometimes translated bishop, and 
sometimes overseer , — which is its equivalent, — 
does not trouble us in the least, when we meet 
with it in the New Testament. We adopt it ; we 
like it. I suppose there are now upwards of a 
thousand such bishops in this Commonwealth. 

What we object to, and protest against, is the 
conversion of this overseer of a single parish, this 
occasional presiding officer among his ministerial 
brethren, into the permanent overseer of a cluster 
of churches, or diocese, — claiming to be superior 
to his brethren, both of the clergy and laity, — 
appropriating to himself the sole right of inducting 
other ministers into office, and of investing them 
with their spiritual functions, — assuming to be ex- 
clusively the successor of the Apostles, and to in- 
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herit from them certain mysterious powers, such as 
commmiicating the Holy Ghost by toudi, and im- 
parting to his inferior clergy the ability to wash away 
sins by the laver of baptism, to pronounce absolution 
of personal transgressions, and to change the bread 
and wine of the Eucharist into the real body and 
blood of the Lord. Whenever I see one of this 
class appropriating to himself this Scripture title 
of overseer, and styling himself, for example, "the 
Bishop of Boston,'* or "the Bishop of Massachu- 
setts,*' I am reminded of the words of King Henry 
IV. of England, when the sad tidings reached him 
that Earl Percy, of Northumberland, was slain in 
Chevy Chace : — 

<' Now God be with him, said our king, 

Sith it will no better be ; 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he." 

In order to establish their exclusive claims, the 
Prelatists must prove first that the bishops mention- 
ed in the New Testament, were not parochial, but 
diocesan bishops ; secondly, that these diocesan 
bishops were invested by Christ and his Apostles 
with the sole, exclusive power of ordination ; and 
thirdly, that this priest-making power has been 
handed down, and can be distinctly traced, in an 
unbroken line of succession, from the primitive, 
apostolical bishops to the diocesan bishops of the 
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present day. This is the work that they have got 
to do ; and it is more, I think, than they can accom- 
plish, with all their learning, be it more or less. 

For, in the first place, there was not the distinc- 
tion, which they assert, among the ministers of the 
Gospel. In the New Testament we read nothing 
about three orders of clergy, — bishops, priests, 
and deacons, differing in rank, authority, and spir- 
itual functions. The teachers of religion appointed 
by Christ, as we have already seen, were missiona- 
ries and ministers, — which is the true meaning of 
"apostles'* and "deacons"; and they were in- 
vested by him with no power over one another. 
They constituted but one order, the great order of 
teachers^ and stood upon a level of perfect equality. 

We come to the Acts of the Apostles, and we find 
there still but one order of clergy, called indiscrim- 
inately ministers, elders and overseers, three titles 
designating the same office, and corresponding to 
the three Greek terms, " deacons, presbyters and 
bishops;'' the first implying service, the second 
venerableness or seniority, and the third, watchful- 
ness or oversight. So far is it from being true that 
these words were employed as distinctive titles of 
different orders in the ministry, that Paul, who cer- 
tainly would be entitled to the highest, appropri- 
ates to himself the humblest of them all. He never 
calls himself a bishop, by way of eminence but he 
repeatedly styles himself a deacon^ and addresses 
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Timetby by tbe same title. Peter, too, calb hiia* 
self not a bishop, but aii elder. ^^ The elders 
which are among you," he says, ^^ I exhort, who 
am i^lso an elder.'' 

It is worthy of remark^ that the word, bishc^, 
oQCurs but five times in the original language of the 
New Testament. Once it is translated overseer, 
which is its true meaning. Once it is applied io 
Phrist himself, when he i3 called '^ the shepherd 
and bishop," that is, the watchman and guardian^ 
**of your souls." Twice Paul uses it, wheja, 
writing to his youthful fellow-laborers, Timothy and 
Titus, ,be tells them that " a bishop," that is, a 
spiritual overseer, who watches for souls, "m.ust 
be Ihimself blameless." And lastly, Paul uses the 
tei!m whqn he addresses ** the saints^ which are in 
Philippi, with the bishops and deacons," that is, the 
cKffioers and ministers of the church thene. A^d it 
4s deserving of noticie, that in this single church 
of Philippi there were more bishops than one. 
Now -a- days, there is one bishop for several 
xdmrches ; then there were several bishops for 
one church. Of course they could not have been 
diocesan bishops. 

And not only do these various terms of "elder," 
*^ overseer^" and ** minister," designate one and 
ihe ^ame person, but they are applied to those who 
eiceraise precisely the same functions. Two cita- 
tioAs in proof of this statement will be sufficient. 
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Paul, we are told, called for " the elders of the^ 
church at Ephesus," that is, according to- the Pre-* 
htical theory, the presbyters, the second order of 
<^ergyj aiid exhorted them to take heed to them-' 
selves, and to all the flock over which the Holy 
Ghost had made them " bishops.'* These* presby-* 
ters, then, were bishops, in the estimation of Pauli 
He saw no diiflference between an elder and an over- 
seer. Peter, too, in the passage just quoted, ad*- 
df esses the elders thus, " Feed the flock of God> 
which is among you, taking the oversight thereof," 
as it is in our translation ; but in the original, 
*^ acting as bishopsj*' exercising episcopal jurisdic-- 
tion% Peter evidently recognised' no distinction^ 
between a presbyter and a bishop. 

But it will be said, perhaps, that the bishops had' 
the exclusive power of ordering and ruling in the 
Church. Let us see. Paul writing to Timothy, 
i^ays, "Let the elders that rvle well, be accounted- 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labor 
in the word and doctrine.'' It appears from this, 
that the government of the church did not belong 
exclusively to the first order of clergy, the bishops, 
but was also exercised by the second order, the 
presbyters, or elders. It could hardly be otherwil&e, 
when they were the same persons. 

The power of ordination, too, of instituting other" 
ministers in oflBice, was not the exclusive preroga- 
tive of a superior order of clergy, as the Prelatists 
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pretend. The bishops of the New Testament had 
no monopoly in the matter. The presbyters or- 
dained as well as the bishops : and it could not be 
otherwise ; for they were the same officers, bearing 
diflFerent names. If the Episcopal pretension were 
well founded, one would expect that such eminent 
ministers as Paul and Barnabas would have been 
ordained by the original, primitive bishops, the 
Apostles. But we do not find that they were or- 
dained by any bishop at all. Nay, we are expressly 
told, that they were separated and ordained by the 
hands of " certain prophets and teachers " in the 
church at Antioch. And yet, when James, Peter 
and John, the chief of the Apostles, afterwards met 
Paul and Barnabas, they gave them the right hand 
of fellowship, thus acknowledging them to be true 
ministers, rightly ordained, though they had not 
been ordained by bishops, but by the second or 
third order of clergy, by ** certain prophets and 
teachers." 

Timothy too, one would suppose, if it had been 
important or indispensable to give validity to his 
ministry, would have been ordained by Paul, or by 
some other of the Apostles, or by a bishop at least. 
But what was the fact ? He was ordained, as we 
learn from Paul, " by the laying on of the hands of 
the presbytery ; — not of the episcopate^ but of the 
presbytery, the second order of clergy. 

To evade the force of this statement and get rid 
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of this difficulty, it will not do for the Prelatists to 
turn a short corner, and coolly tell us that those 
elders or presbyters by whom Timothy was or- 
dained, and those prophets and teachers by whom 
Paul and Barnabas were ordained, were veritable 
bishops ; for that will be giving up the very point 
in dispute, and coming over to our ground. We 
cannot suffer them to play fast and loose in this 
way. They must take their stand on one side or 
the other, and keep it, without shifting their posi- 
tion to evade the force of the argument. If they 
say that those elders and prophets were the same 
officers as bishops, very well ; that is what we 
say. But if they take their usual groimd, and main- 
tain that, bishops alone had the power to ordain, 
then we bring forward again these cases of Barna- 
bas and Timothy to prove that it was not so, but 
that presbyters and teachers had the power of or- 
daining, as well as bishops. 

Our position is this, — that there was but one 
order of ministers in the primitive Church, desig- 
nated indiscriminately bishops or presbyters, over- 
seers or elders. Now if the Prelatists admit that 
presbyters were bishops, and did ordain in the time 
of the Apostles, they confound two of their orders, 
one of them absorbing the other. At the same 
time they give us, Congregationalists, the oppor- 
tunity to put this question; — " If a presbyter could 
ordain in the time of the Apostles, why cannot a 
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poesbyter ovdauD now,, and why is not onlination by 
ajpresbytier of your Church or our Church as valid- 
smd efficacioua as ordination by a bishop V^ One 
case of this sort, you see, breaks the whole charm, 
and is fetal to the whole pretension. For the claim 
is: an exclusive one. It is strenuously maintained! 
by the Prelatiste, that no person can be a Gospel 
minister, unless he has been ordained by a bishop: 
In opposition to this, we bring forward from the 
New Testament three instances to the contrary — 
those of Paul, Barnabas, and Timothy, who were 
ordained not by bishops, but by " certain prophets, 
teachers^ and elders," the ordinary ministers of the 
Church, the inferior clergy, as the Prelatists call 
them, the second or third estate. But if their or- 
dination was regular and valid, (and they undoubt- 
edly would take care that it should be,) there is no 
reason at the present day to question the validity 
of a minister's ordination, even though he may not 
have had the imposition of a diocesan bishop's hands 
practised upon him. 

But even though the Prelatists could prove that 
in the primitive Church there was an order of su- 
perior clergy, in whom alone resided the power of 
ordination, they have done but half their work. 
They have got to prove its transmission to the 
present time. They must show, beyond a reason- 
able doubt, that this spiritual function, this priest- 
making power, has been handed down and can be 
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distinctly traced from the rfqmtolic age to the 
present day, .and that the bishops of the nineteenth 
century are descended from i;he (bishops of the fir«t 
century by a lineal and unbroken succession of iur 
dividuals. How will they do this ? Will they bring 
forward a long catalogue of names, an Episcopal 
pedigree, running through eighteen hundred years, 
and gravely ask us to receive that as a genuine 
and authentic document ? One of their own order. 
Bishop StiUingfleet, will teach them better. He 
shows clearly that these catalogues are so very 
different, that nothing certain can be gathered from 
themi and he distinctly asserts, that ^* by the loss 
of records of the British churches, we cannot draw 
down the succession of bishops from the Apostles' 
times." Will they undertake to prove that no 
informality has ever occurred in the ordination of 
bishops, to interrupt the succession, or to vitiate and 
taint the sacramental virtue transmitted thereby ? 
Another of their own order, a high dignitary in their 
Church, Archbishop Whately, will tell them, and 
moreover will demonstrate it to them by a mathe- 
matical foj*mula which they cannot escape, that it is 
next to impossible that such informalities should not 
have occurred, and thus the continuity have been 
broken ; and he affirms, that ^^ there is not a min- 
ister in all Christendom who is able to trace up, 
with any approach to certainty, his own spiritual 
pedigree/' To the same effect we have the testi- 
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mony of another eminent prelate of the Church of 
England. ^^ As sure as God is just, and equal, and 
good/' says Bishop Hoadly, " He cannot put the 
salvation and happiness of any man upon what He 
himself hath put it out of the power of any man 
upon earth to be entirely satisfied in. It hath not 
pleased God, in his providence, to keep up any 
proof of the least probability or moral possibility of 
a regular, uninterrupted succession. But there b 
a great appearance, and, humanly speaking, a cer- 
tainty of the contrary.'' 

Now if there be any break whatever in the chain, 
if a single link, a single foot of the wire, be wanting, 
the whole sacramental virtue, the whole ordaining 
power, supposed to be transmitted by such a chain, 
fails ; as inevitably as all communication is inter- 
rupted by a break in the wire of the electric tele- 
graph. 

'* From Nature's chain whatever link you strike, 
Tenth or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike." 

And even had it always remained entire, and its 
continuity never been interrupted, still this chain 
has lain for ages imbedded in the mud of the Tiber, 
and has become so encrusted and corroded, that it 
cannot transmit the afflatus of a divine succession. 
For ourselves, we covet no such pedigree, we feel 
the want of no such ecclesiastical ancestry. If we 
have not the Episcopal succession, descending 
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through a long line of corrupt popes^, flagitious cal^- 
dinals, and scandalous prelates,. we have what we 
deem far better, an apostolical and unintetrupted 
succession of great and wise mid good men, able 
teachers and humble ministers of the Grospel of 
Christ. 

We have thus shown, from the Scriptures, that 
the pretensions set up by the Prelatists for the ex- 
clusive power of ordination, are groundless. To 
draw us from this strong and secure position, they 
may appeal to the testimony of the Christian 
Fathers and the practice of the Church. But we 
shall not go into that question. Not because we 
fear the argument from ecclesiastical history ; not 
because it does not furnish the most ample and sat^ 
isfactory support to the view which we have taken 
of the primitive constitution of the Church and 
Ministry. But because, as Protestants, when we 
have proved our case from the Scriptures, we think 
we have done enough ; and if our adversaries 
adduce something contrary to this from the writings 
of the Christian Fathers or the practice of the 
Church, we leave it to them to reconcile it with the 
New Testament. We do not put the traditions of 
the elders, nor the authority of the Church, nor 
the voice of Christian antiquity above the Bible, 
nor even on a level with the Bible. I have two 
other reasons for leaving this topic untouched* 

4 
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Time will not allow me to do it justice ; and more- 
over, the subject has recently been so thoroughly 
examined and so forcibly stated by one of my pre- 
decessors in this Lecture^ that I know I should find 
little to glean in the field which he has reaped. In 
what remains of this Lecture, therefore, I shall 
confine myself to the moral argument in favor of 
Congregationalism, and conclude with some prac- 
tical views of the subject. 

We prefer Congregationalism to Prelacy, because, 
as a system of church government and a mode of 
administering Christianity, it is not only more 
Scriptural, but more rational, more just, and more 
equitable, — is more favorable to intellectual and 
religious freedom, consults better the rights of the 
people, and harmonizes better with the spirit of 
our republican institutions. 

The great, fundamental point of diflference be- 
tween the Prelatists and the Congregationalists, is 
this. They hold that there can be "no church 
without a bishop " — a diocesan bishop, that is — 
and that the clergy are in fact the Church. On the 
contrary, we maintain that the people are the Church. 
So it was in the beginning. Look into the earliest 
records of Christianity, and you will find that the 
very word which is now used to prop up the pre- 
tensions of the Prelatical clergy, — this word. 
Church — signified originally the congregation, the 
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mass of assembled worshippers, the body of Chris- 
tian believers. It is so now. The lay brethren are 
the Church, as much as the clergy. And if driven 
by the assumptions of the Prelatical order to sep- 
arate the two, and to adjudicate on their respective 
claims, then we do not hesitate to say that the 
people alone, by themselves, irrespective of the 
clergy, and independent of the clergy, are the 
Church. The clergy, according to our view, are 
but certain " faithful men, able to teach,'* coming 
out from among the brethren, and having no right- 
ful power or authority over tbem, except what the 
brethren themselves have seen fit to delegate and 
confer. The distinguishing feature of Congrega- 
tionalism is, that it is self-contained, bearing within 
itself all the elements of its organization, efficiency, 
and perpetuity. According to the theory of the 
Prelatists, the people can have " no church without 
a bishop ; '* and if, by any providence, they should 
be separated from their spiritual guides, they can 
have none of the peculiar privileges and ordinances 
of Christianity. Were a ship's company, for in- 
stance, with its hundred passengers, thrown upon 
a desolate island, they must be forever debarred the 
rites of the Church, unless they happened to have 
on board a priest who had been episcopally or- 
dained. Their children must remain unbaptized, 
and they themselves deprived of the benefit and 
comfort of the holy communion. They might, it 
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is true, perforin these solemn services themselves ; 
but without the sanction of Episcopal authority, 
they would have no validity, no efficacy nor worth 
whatever. And even if they were so fortunate*as 
to have a minister among them, properly qualified 
to administer these ordinances, yet unless he were 
a bishop, he could ordain no successor, and at hi3 
death they would be left without the sacramental 
ineans of grace. 

Now I ask, is such a theory as this reasonable, 
probable, equitable, or conformable to just views <rf 
Grod's character and government ? 

Suppose, again, the clergy of some isolated place, 
like Japan — cut oflF jfrom all intercourse with the 
rest of the world — were by some fatality, some 
pestilence, entirely swept away, bishops and all. 
According to the theory we are considering, their 
place could never be supplied. The clerical order 
would be extinct. The succession once lost, could 
never be restored. Once gone, it is gone fijrever, 
irrecoverably gone ; and that whole nation would 
present the lamentable spectacle of a church without 
an officer competent to administer its solemn rites« 

Thank Heaven, we hold to no such unreasonable 
and extravagant doctrine. As on the death of the 
queen-bee in the hive, the members of that little 
monarchy can make a new one from among them- 
selves, so we hold that a Christian church can mak/e 
a bishop out of their own number, a real, veritable 
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bishop, without calling in the aid of other bishops. 
We maintain that as the people can make a king or 
a president to oversee the State, so they can make 
a bishop to oversee the Church. 

I know not but this may sound to some ears lati- 
tudinarian, and radical. But just look at what 
would be the consequence, of what has been the 
consequence, of denying this doctrine, that the 
Christian laity are the Church, and the source of 
ecclesiastical authority and power. You put the 
people entirely at the mercy of the clergy. The 
bishop's hand is upon the head of his inferior cler- 
gy ; but his foot is upon the neck of a prostrate 
laity. The opposite doctrine estabUshes the aris- 
tocracy of the Church of England, and the mon- 
archy of the Church of Rome. The prelate lifts 
his mitred head in courts and parliaments, and the 
power that is wielded by the bishop who is en- 
throned upon the seven hills, is mightier than that 
of any monarch in Christendom. The latter may 
have the power of life and death, over his subjects ; 
the former extends his power further, beyond this 
world. He holds the keys, by which to open or 
shut the gates of heaven, — the power of eternal life 
and death — the power of absolution, to bind or 
loose, to forgive or retain sin, and to exclude from 
the bliss of Paradise all who are refractory or diso- 
bedient to the edicts of the Church. And this is 
not a mere theory. The power has been exercised. 
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The Church of Rome has wielded it, and still 
wields it, and rules with a rod of iron. The Church 
of England holds the same theory, and, as far as it 
can or dares, enforces it. 

For one, I do not understand how a man, who 
ts imbued with the spirit of Christian humility and 
is conscious of his own frailty, can aspire, or con- 
sent even, to hold this official preeminence over 
his ministerial brethren, or presume to look down 
upon them as his subordinates. Nor can I conceive 
how a person, who has a proper self-respect and 
the spirit of a man or a Christian, can submit to 
this usurpation, and consent to be thus enrolled by 
a prelate among his underlings, his inferior clergy. 
Inferior 7 In what respect ? Look at them both, 
in all ages and in all countries, in the pages of his- 
tory, and in the stations which they fill. In what 
particulars have the working clergy in prelatical 
churches, been inferior to their overseers ? Cer- 
tainly not in talent, in learning, in moral worth, or 
in piety. Have the prelates always been the most 
distinguished lights in the Church in their day? 
Have they in modern times been the prominent 
advocates and defenders of the Christian faith ? 
Have they been preeminently the ones who by their 
writings have done most to enforce the truths, and 
by their characters and lives to recommend the 
graces and virtues, of our common Christianity ? 
Far be it fi"om me to disparage the talents or the 
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virtues of any who have worn the mitre. I am not 
unmindful of the services which some of them have 
rendered to Christian truth, nor would I deprive 
them of the least merit which rightfully belongs to 
them. I revere the names of Barrow, and Butler, 
and Taylor, and Fenelon. But I remember, too, 
that there were such men as Baxter and Lardner, 
Cudworth and Paley, Whitby and Priestley, — 
some of them belonging to the same Church with 
those just named, yet never exalted to its highest 
honors, though not a whit behind them in intellect- 
ual and moral worth. Did any bishop that ever sat 
upon his throne in England, do better service to 
the common cause of Christianity than the modest 
Lardner, who in his learned and ponderous vol- 
umes has built up an impregnable bulwark around 
the records of our common faith ? Did any prelate 
of the Establishment ever shed a clearer or fuller 
flood of light upon the evidences of natural and re- 
vealed religion, than the clear-sighted and judicious 
Paley ? Yet one of these was a Dissenter from the 
Church of England, and the other one of its inferior 
clergy. 

Then look at our own country. What have the 
prelates here done for Christian truth and right- 
eousness ? They may have done something, I admit, 
for their own sect, and written ingenious treatises 
to convince the clergy and laity of their divine 
right to rule over them. But what have they done. 
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on a large scale and in a generous spirit, for 
Christian theology, compared with their inferior 
clergy, or with the clergy of other denominations ? 
What great work of an American bishop can be 
named? What work, for metaphysical acuteness 
and profound analysis, to be put on a level with 
the great work of Edwards upon the Will ? For 
argumentative power and intellectual vigor, what 
production of theirs can be compared with the 
writings of their great antagonist, Mayhew, who 
silenced the Archbishop of Canterbury, 'and post- 
poned for twenty years the introduction of their 
order into this country ? Who among them can be 
mentioned by the side of Channing for largeness of 
views, eloquence of utterance, and extent of influ- 
ence ? And what sermons of theirs, for grace, and 
finish, and melting persuasion, can stand a com- 
parison with those of Buckminster ? 

Once more. We feel an attachment to Congre- 
gationalism, from a consideration of the circum- 
stances under which our forefathers planted it here. 
They came over and settled down, as one of them 
said, " upon bare creation.'* They began the 
world anew, and remodelled the Church and the 
State, to suit their own views of truth and right. 
They brought over with them none of the institu- 
tions of the mother country, except the trial by jury 
and the system of popular representation. They 
left behind them the monarchy, the aristocracy, and 
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the hierarchy, all parts of oAe system. They had 
no special reason for retaining or liking them, since 
through their agency they had been driven from 
their pleasant fields, the homes of their childhood, 
the churches of their affections, and the gravesi of 
their fathers. " What numbers of faithful and free- 
bom Englishmen, and good Christians," says MU- 
ton, "have been constrained to forsake their dearest 
home, their friends and kindred, whom nothing but 
the wide ocean, md the savage deserts of America 
could hide and shelter from the fury of the bishops. 
O if we could but see the shape of our dear mother 
England, — as poets are wont to give a personal 
form to what they please, — how would she appear, 
think ye, but in a mourning weed, with ashes upon 
her head, and tears abundantly flowing from her 
eyes, to behold so many of her children exposed 
at once, and thrust from things of dearest necessity, 
because their conscience could not assent to things 
which the bishops thought indifferent ? Let the 
astrologer be dismayed at the portentous blaze of 
comets, and impressions in the air, as foretelling 
troubles and changes to States. I shall believe 
there cannot be a more ill-boding sign to a nation, 
(God turn the omen from us ! ) than when the in- 
habitants, to avoid insufferable grievances at home, 
are enforced by heaps to forsake their native coun- 
try." 

Our fathers were Nonconformists, dissatisfied 

5 
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with the existing ceremonies of the Church — Puri- 
tans, sighing for a simpler and purer worship. Pre- 
lacy did not emigrate. She staid at home, reclining 
in her palaces, seated upon her throne in the cathe- 
drals. It was Puritanism that came over to plant 
the wilderness. Nor was it the nobility that emi- 
grated ; though some sprigs of the peerage, like 
Lord Leigh, son and heir of the Earl of Marlbo- 
rough, came and looked at the nakedness of the 
land, and speedily returned, having seen enough of 
it. It was the people that emigrated —^ the com- 
mons of England, — with whom have always resided 
the moral worth and the sterling virtues of that 
noble land ; not the scum of the nation, not the 
offscouring and refuse of her population, not the 
sweepings of her jails and almshouses, — which 
were the seed of other colonies, — but the substan- 
tial gentry and yeomanry of England ; among them 
old families of good estates, ample fortunes and es- 
tablished character, — such men as John Winthrop, 
leaving his ancestral mansion at Groton, in Suffolk, 
which for more than two hundred years had been 
the seat of his family, and Isaac Johnson, the foun- 
der of Boston, who married a daughter of the Earl 
of Lincoln, and who named as one of his executors 
his friend, the great John Hampden, who died for 
liberty on Chalgrove field. 

These were the men that emigrated. And when 
they arrived here, what would you have them do ? 
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What could you expect , them to do ? Rebuild in 
the New World the obnoxious, unequal institutions 
of the old ? — revive the pomp of prelacy, and es- 
tablish an hereditary aristocracy, and a hierarchy ? 
No. They could do no such thing. They did no 
such thing. They went back to first principles, to 
the natural rights of man, both in politics and re- 
ligion, in civil government and church affairs. They 
carried the same principle into both ; and, what is 
better, they carried it out, fully and unflinchingly, 
to its legitimate, ultimate results ; they established 
democracy in both. In their view all men were 
equal before the magistrate ; much more were all 
men equal before God. * 

And let it be observed, that in all this, they were 
not radicals or anarchists. They went for gov- 
ernment and authority, for law and order, both in 
Church and State. They brought over with them, 
it is true, no statute-book ; but they brought, as 
their birth-right, the common law of England, the 
gathered wisdom of her jurists, embodied in oral 
decisions, and by tradition handed down, — always 
remembered, because they were the decisions of 
natural justice and the universal conscience. They 
brought with them no canon law ; but they brought 
the Bible, and from that alone gathered their sys- 
tem of church government, — the system of Con- 
gregationalism, — the independency of the churches, 
the equality of the clergy among themselves, the 
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equality of the laity to the clergy, and the compe- 
tency of the people to elect and inaugurate their 
officers in the Church as well as in the State. We 
venerate this system which they have transmitted 
to us, and, please God, we will uphold and per- 
petuate it. 

The students of the University will permit me, 
in concluding this Lecture, to congratulate them 
upon their privileges and their prospects. We re- 
joice that by the recent accession to the Presidency, 
you are henceforth to pursue your academical career 
under the genial and stimulating influence of a suc- 
cessful example — that you-are to see, embodied in 
life, the result of well directed and persevering 
study — that you are to have constantly before you 
the model of what a true scholar should be. And 
whilst we congratulate you upon your privileges 
and rejoice with you in your prospects, will you 
not permit us to exhort you to be faithful in the use 
of your unequalled opportunities and blessings — 
that you may here obtain what Milton calls " a 
complete and generous education, which will fit you 
to perform skilfully, justly, and magnanimously, all 
the offices both of private and public life." 
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DISCOURSE. 



James I. 26. 



IF ANY MAN AMONQ YOU SEEM TO BE RELIGIOUS, AND BRIDL.ETH NOT HIS 
TONGUE, BUT DECEIVETH HIS OWN HEAB.T, THIS MAN*S BELI6I0N IS 
VAIN. 

The faculty of speech is one of the noblest and 
most valuable gifts which a bountiful providence has 
bestowed on us. It is the appropriate endowment 
of man ; that which, more than any other, dis- 
tinguishes him from the rest of God's creatures. It 
is a curious and wonderful contrivance this, by which 
the fleeting breath becomes the index of the soul, 
the divulger and interpreter of the invisible thought, 
and the great bond and medium of social intercourse. 
We emit a few simple sounds, and those about us 
are instantly apprized of what is passing within us; 
they know our thoughts, our desires, our purposes. 
We listen to the voice of another, and from the ac- 
cents floating on the air we imbibe intelligence, ad- 
vice, consolation. We see multitudes gathered to- 
gether for grave debate on matters of common inter- 
est, and their conflicting views are reconciled, their 
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diverging efforts concentrated, by the words of wis- 
dom and eloquence uttered by a solitary and unaided 
individual. We enter the retired circle, and we be- 
hold an enlightened company hanging with ecstacy 
on the lips of some gifted one, who possesses the 
power of communicating an interest to every topic 
on which he discourses. He touches nothing that 
he does not illustrate and adorn. By the melody of 
his tones and the fascination of his manner, the most 
barren subject is made fruitful of instruction and en- 
tertainment. By this enchanting faculty he exer- 
cises an unlimited, though unacknowledged control 
over the minds of his hearers, and while he imparts 
deUght and knowledge he bends their flexible wills 
to an accordance with his own, and stamps on their 
intellectual and moral characters his peculiar senti- 
ments and biases. He throws the coloring of his 
thought and temper on every subject which becomes 
the theme of conversation, and through the channel 
of an insinuating address instils principles and views 
which may have an influence far beyond the little 
hour or circle in which they were uttered. 

The exercise of a faculty so noble, so delightful, 
so powerful as this, should be guarded with extreme 
jealousy and care. In proportion to its dignity, and 
the variety and extent of its influence, should be your 
solicitude, my brethren, that it be not degraded nor 
abused. You are aware that it is a faculty peculiar- 
ly hable to be perverted. " The tongue," it m true, 



" is a little member ;" but it is a voluble and uuruly 
one. You are called upon, every hour and every 
moment, to employ it, for business or pleasure, for 
instruction or amusement. <^ Speech," I adopt the 
language of the profound Barrow, ^< speech is the 
rudder that steereth human afiairs, the spring that 
setteth the wheels of action on going. It is the pro- 
fession and trade of many, it is the practice of all 
men, to be in a manner continually talking. What- 
ever great or small is done in the court or in the hall, 
in the church, or at the exchange, in the school, or in 
the shop, it is the tongue alone that doeth it ; it is the 
force of this little machine that turneth all the human 
world about." Now, as the province of speech is so 
large, and the tongue is so versatile a member, vi- 
brating with the least breath of thought, it must 
needs be, that unless kept under a watchful and ha-< 
bitual restraint, it will sometimes speak amiss. Not 
to sin, is difficult ; not to trifle with idle words, is 
next to impossible. Every day's observation con- 
firms this fact, and assures you that the management 
of the tongue is an important branch of self-govern- 
ment. In no way, indeed, are the diversities of 
character among men more strikingly exhibited, than 
in their various uses of this instrument. If any 
man offend not in word, the same is a perfect man. 
I appeal, my hearers, to your personal experience 
whether you are not often conscious of offending in 
this particular. I would not insinuate that there are 



any present so hardened in guilt, that they have de- 
Uberately borne false witness against their neighbors, 
and now wear on their foreheads, though seen only 
by an omniscient God, the brand of perjury. I 
would fain beUeve that these consecrated walls con- 
tain few, if any, who either habitually, or in the mo- 
ments of thoughtlessness, or the paroxysms of pas- 
sion, are guilty of that sin of the tongue, which is alike 
disgraceful and impious, injurious to man and insult- 
ing to God ; — I mean profaneness. But if, by any 
strange inadvertence, there has come up to this holy 
place an individual who is addicted to this debasing 
sin, and who here professes to worship that God, 
whose name he daily takes in vain, whose vengeance 
he defies, and whose condemnation he imprecates, 
to him I say that this habit of profane swearing is as 
cowardly as it is wicked. I appeal to his courage 
whether he dare stand up in the midst of this Chris- 
tian assembly, or in the presence of a few worthy 
and virtuous men, and deliberately pronounce those 
shocking blasphemies which he scruples not to re- 
peat with a dreadful fluency when encouraged by 
the example of his profligate associates, and when he 
thinks there is no one near whose good opinion he 
values. As a minister of Christ, as a fellow-creature, 
I would affectionately and solemnly conjure him to 
forsake this degrading, this soul-destroying practice. 
«* Swear not at all,'' is the express prohibition of my 
Master and yours. " Nothing," says Jeremy Tay- 




lor, "is a greater sacrilege than to prostitute the 
great name of God to the petulancy of an idle 
tongue, and blend it as an expletive to fill up the 
emptiness of a weak discourse." God, Christ, 
Heaven, Hell, are words not to be sported with. If 
they be significant of realities, or if there be but a 
bare possibility of this, how shall we describe the 
madness of that man, who not only regards these 
subjects with indifference, but treats them with dis- 
dain and contempt ? Let the habitual swearer re- 
strain his irreverent tongue, if by no higher motive, 
at least by the selfish consideration of his estimation 
and standing in respectable society, which has brand- 
ed this practice with its merited reproach, and pro- 
nounced it to be a vulgar vice. Thanks to the pre- 
vailing spirit of Christianity, it is no longer deemed, 
as in the time of Barrow, " a genteel and graceful 
quaUty, a special accomplishment, a mark of fine 
breeding, and a point of high gallantry, for gentle- 
men to lard every sentence with an oath or a curse ; 
making bold at every turn to salute God, fetching 
him down from heaven to avouch any idle prattle, to 
second any giddy passion, to concern himself in any 
trivial afiair of theirs ; yea, calling and challenging 
the Almighty to damn and destroy them ! " 

I trust that it is hkewise unnecessary to denounce 
before this audience that shameful abuse of the tongue 
which consists in offending the ear of delicacy with 
gross and obscene language. A sense of decorum. 
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when other considerations have failed, should close 
those hps which are hackneyed in the vocabulary of 
licentiousness. The blu&h of shame which suffuses 
the cheek of one addicted to this practice, when his 
corrupt expressions have unconsciously escaped him 
in the presence of virtuous and endeared relatives, 
should remind him how unnatural and odious must 
be a habit which not only stains the purity of his 
mind, but is continuaUy exposing him to mortifica- 
tion and disgrace. 

I come now to speak of another very serious sin 
of the tongue ; — lying. I have said that the great 
purpose of speech is to serve as a medium of inter- 
course among men. It is designed to be the image 
of the invisible thought, the transcript of the unseen 
emotion. You will admit, then, that its value con- 
sists in furnishing a corpect image, and an exact 
transcript. The portrait is good for nothing if it 
do not reflect the air and features of the original ; 
the transcript is a vain labor, if it do not accurately 
represent the instrument it professes to copy. The 
currency of language is founded upon the tacit 
promise which every individual is supposed to make, 
when he converses with another, that he will speak 
the truth. It is only upon this supposed assurance, 
that any sensible man would listen for a moment to 
your conversation. He might as well hearken to 
the wind, as attend to words which he has reason to 
suspect do not express your real thoughts and feel- 



ings. Destroy the confiding, the credulous disposi- 
tion, which seems to be a part of our very nature, 
and you may as well destroy language too. Let the 
number of liars so increase as to bear any consider- 
able proportion to the number of those who speak 
the truth, and farewell to the joys of social com- 
munion ; farewell to the sweet courtesies of life ; 
farewell to the occupations of this busy scene ! The 
cement of society is gone. The golden chain, which 
bound man to his brother man by such strong though 
invisible links, is broken. In the place of an im- 
pUcit faith and a secure credence, will spring up the 
odious spirit of suspicion and distrust, throwing its 
gloomy shadows over the bright and happy coun- 
tenances of men. Suppose the mutual confidence 
of mankind to be utterly destroyed, and a habit of 
deceit and falsehood to become universally preva- 
lent, and what state of things can you imagine more 
thoroughly deplorable and hopeless ? The business 
of the world would immediately come to a stand ; 
for what is the life and soul of business but good 
faith and credit? Love, friendship, and brother- 
hood would be outcasts on the earth, for where could 
they find a shelter, when Truth, their parent and 
protector, had been driven with contumely from the 
abodes of men ? You accost your neighbour in the 
street, and you are forced to turn an incredulous 
ear to every word which he utters, for his changing 
countenance and faltering tongue confirm the testi- 

2 
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mony of your better knowledge, and prove him to 
be a wilful liar. Your children cUng about you with 
fiUal endearment, and tell you in hsping accents of 
a thousand things which it would once have glad- 
dened your heart to hear, but which now can afford 
you no pleasure; for the experience of frequent 
deceit has filled your mind with doubt, and rendered 
you suspicious even of their infantile prattle. 

There would be no end should I attempt to por- 
tray the appalling and heart-rending scenes, which 
the general violation of truth would bring before 
you, on the stage of common Ufe. Suffice it to say, 
that when Truth left the earth, she would not leave 
it alone. Justice and Honesty, her first-bom, would 
forsake it too. The kindly feelings of our nature 
would wither and droop. The broad face of this . 
beautiful earth would be converted into one vast 
arena, where men, with passions more inflamed than 
those of the hunted lion, would prowl and prey upon 
each other without tnercy and without end. The 
populous city would become a desert place. Man 
would flee from the Ukeness of his own form. His 
abode would be as vacant as the hermit's cell, and 
as still as the dwellings of the dead. The quick 
step would no more be heard upon the pavement ; 
the busy hum would be hushed ; the voice of glad- 
ness be no longer heard ; and deserted, desponding 
man, a stranger in his native place, an exile in his 
own land, would wend his lonely way among for- 
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saken tenements and dilapidated walls, and weep in 
vain over the ruins of virtue and truth. 

Do not say that this is a fanciful and improbable 
picture ; that fear and exaggeration have amplified 
and distorted the figures, and given them a coloring 
which nature never knew. For my own part, my 
friends, I can truly say, that I believe the total and 
absolute expulsion of truth from the conversation 
and the transactions of men would be followed by a 
rapid and wide-spread desolation. I would not take 
upon me to say that our race would be clean swept 
firom the earth; for it is impossible to determine 
how little virtue is sufiicient to enable men to breathe 
and vegetate upon its surface. But I deem it neither 
presumptuous nor hazardous to predict that the dis- 
solution of society would be coincident with the 
complete establishment of deceit and falsehood. 
Were there no faith in man, the misanthrope and 
the recluse would be as common as they are now 
infrequent. Each individual would find it to be the 
safest policy to treasure up his thoughts and pur* 
poses in the secrecy of his bosom, and to abjure all 
sympathy and intercourse with those whose asser- 
tions could not be credited, and who would not hesi* 
tate to betray any trust reposed in them. The race 
of men might, indeed, be perpetuated ; but it would 
be a race of secluded, solitary, unsocial men. 

These general considerations of the pernicious 
tendency of the vice we are exposing, seem to me 
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of paramount importance, and to merit a prominent 
place among the motives which should be presented 
to persuade the habitual liar to stop in his perilous 
course, and to deter the innocent and principled 
from contributing even in the smallest degree to the 
increase of so terrible an evil. The har should be 
taught, and made to feel, that he is doing what in 
him Ues, to root up the very foundations of soci- 
ety, —^ that society to which he is mainly indebted 
for the comfort and happiness he enjoys ; that he is 
laboring in the most effectual way to break down 
into a heap of shapeless ruins that beautiful struc- 
ture, to the erection of which successive ages have 
contributed the strength of their efforts and the skill 
of their experience. The youth yet unpractised in 
the ways of deceit and falsehood, should be exhorted, 
by every consideration of reUgion, honor, and inter- 
est, not to sully the purity of his character, and 
violate the integrity of his heart, by surrendering 
himself a slave to this despicable vice. Let no 
fancied pleasure or advantage tempt him to deviate 
a single step from the strait path of truth. Never 
let him swerve from his duty as an honest and faith- 
ful man. 

If I urge the virtue of veracity particularly upon 
the young, upon the tender heart and the unformed 
character, as yet unhackneyed in the ways of artifice 
and deceit, it is because their exposed situation ren- 
ders a warning voice and a friendly exhortation 
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peculiarly necessary and serviceable. The credu- 
lous disposition of childhood, which believes every- 
thing because it is itself unconscious of repressing 
or varnishing the simple truth which starts involun- 
tarily to the lips, will be trifled with and imposed 
upon, if it has not been already, in its intercourse 
with the world. How important is it, then, that 
their simple minds should be deeply impressed with 
a sense of the value of truth, and that they should 
be more and more confirmed in their native sin- 
cerity. Let them consider that though they may be 
deluded by the false statements of the designing, it 
would be derogatory to their nature as the children 
of God, dishonorable to their character as Christ- 
ians, to retaliate the injury they have sustained, by 
deceiving others. Let it be their constant and earn- 
est endeavour to lay fast hold on veracity and in- 
tegrity, and never to let them go. The fact, too, 
that habits of every kind are generally formed in 
early Ufe, and, when once acquired, are with great 
difficulty shaken oflf, is another and very powerful 
reason why the young especially should be entreated 
to abhor and shun the base sin of lying. It is not 
from the confirmed and hardened sinner that we are 
encouraged to look for the best fruits of Christian 
instruction and advice. Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots ? Then may they 
also do good who are accustomed to do evil. No, 
my hearers, it is not often that we can reclaim an 
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old and habitual offender from the error of his ways. 
Where the exhortations and warnings of the Gospel 
have long been heard, and long been disregarded, 
it is to be feared that the ruggedness of age has 
closed the avenue to the sere and callous heart. 
But from the susceptible and ingenuous mind of 
youth we may look for better things. The novel 
appeal may enter the open heart, and be welcomed 
with a joyful reception, and take up its abode there 
forever. Let the young, then, be affectionately 
warned of the insidious advances of that enemy of 
the soul and of society, a deceitful and lying spirit. 

Lying is an unnatural and acquired vice. The 
credulity of children is proverbial. They believe 
everything which they hear, and it is not till their 
confidence is often abused, that they begin to be 
suspicious and skeptical. It is a vice, too, which is 
acquired much in the same way with the other less 
criminal abuses of speech. Like other sins it creeps 
upon us gradually ; first presenting itself to our view 
with an innocent air and agreeable address, and 
slowly tempting us forward, with a siren's voice, till 
we have reached the very brink of depravity and 
ruin. 

The novice in falsehood usually enters upon his 
perilous course by lying for the erUeriaimnent of 
those with whom he associates. He is ambitious of 
rendering himself acceptable by his lively and origi- 
nal remarks. His purpose is merely to divert his 
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companions and friends. He has no selfish object 
to compass, no malicious passion to indulge ; and 
yet, with all his innocent and honest purposes, he is 
betrayed, step by step, into an utter carelessness and 
neglect of truth. To be sure, he would revolt as 
much as any of us, at being called a liar. In the 
circle where he moves, that harsh appellation is 
never employed to designate the person who lies 
merely for amusement. Oh no ! this would be a 
very ungrateful return for his complaisant behaviour 
and oWiging disposition. It is only said that in him 
the inventive faculty is very prominently developed. 
The gross and heinous offence of lying is softened 
down by polite language into an agreeable exag- 
geration, an elegant embellishment, or a striking 
originality. 

My friends, if you would do anything to stop the 
growth of this vice, you must commence your at- 
tack here. The axe must be laid at the root of the 
tree. You must have that blunt and homely inde- 
pendence, which dares to call things by their right 
names. If you should not deem it prudent, or ser- 
viceable to the cause of truth, openly to denounce 
as a liar, the man who professes a thorough con- 
tempt for veracity, and who daily proves the sin- 
cerity of his profession by his wanton and shameless 
falsehoods, you will at least think it your duty to 
regard and avoid him as such. You will consider 
yourselves bound by your benevolent interest in the 
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permanence of society and the happiness of your 
fellow-men, to check in every possible way the 
growth of that pernicious sentiment which looks 
upon falsehood as a light and trivial thing. 

But the great evil of a habit of careless and wan- 
ton lying, is, that it leads on rapidly to the grosser 
species of this vice. The person who has formed 
the habit of violating the truth for the amusement of 
others, will soon and easily be tempted to lie for his 
own convenience and interest A thousand occa- 
sions will come in his way, in which, by only a 
sUght deviation from the strictest veracity, he may 
think he can secure to himself some great advan- 
tage. And what is there to restrain him from grasp- 
ing at the very first opportunity which offers, of pro- 
moting in this way his personal interest and aggran- 
dizement ? He has not the fear of God before his 
eyes. His moral sense is utterly deadened by being 
so often resisted and silenced, and his religious prin- 
ciple and native preference of truth have disap- 
peared before the blighting influence of falsehood. 
He is not restrained by the fear of detection, nor by 
any apprehension of the censure of the world ; for 
the world, he hopes, will be as indulgent as it always 
has been, and he relies with confidence upon his 
talent and his practice, to screen himself from ex- 
posure. Can you predict, my hearers, where that 
man will stop ? Will he not follow wherever temp- 
tation leads ? Will he not he to defraud his neigh- 
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hour, to gratify his passions, to indulge his appetites, 
and even to accomplish the most insignificant and 
frivolous purpose ? Will he not come by habit, to 
look upon lying as one of the appointed and lawful 
means of getting along in the world, and will not his 
sense of truth and right at last become so blunted 
that he will no longer be able to distinguish them 
firom falsehood and wrong ? Ah ! I tremble for the 
fate of one who has thus gradually been seduced 
fi*om the path of truth. It may need the power of 
a miracle to reclaim him. And what right have we 
to expect that God will work a miracle to rescue 
any of us from our sins ? He has given us the tes- 
timony of nature and experience, the voice of reason 
and conscience, the gospel and the example of his 
Son ; and if we will not hear them, neither should 
we be convinced though one rose from the de^d. 

The last species of lying which I shall mention, 
to which the two former are the mere preparations 
and incentives, is malicious lying ; lying from pure 
UUwill and spite. I unite with you, my friends, in 
sincerely hoping that there is not much of this in the 
world. Yet while there remains a single individual, 
who, after having been satiated with the lie of wan- 
tonness and convenience, is now practising this 
crowning and desperate species of falsehood, it 
should be registered and denounced. But, my hear- 
ers, is it really true, that the malicious liar is so very 
uncommon a character? In the whole circle of 
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your acquaintance can you call to mind no individ- 
ual who gives the reins to his tongue, and invents 
falsehoods to rob his brother man of his property 
or his good name ? Does your own conscience 
entirely exculpate you from having ever uttered a 
word that was designed to injure the character of 
another ? God grant that you may be able to an- 
swer this question to your own satisfaction ; and in 
time to come, may he inspire you with a desire, and 
aid you in your endeavour, to keep your tongue from 
evil, and your Ups from speaking guile; Lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord. Wherefore, put- 
ting away lying, speak every man truth with his 
neighbour. 

I pass gladly from the consideration of these pal- 
pable and disgraceful abuses of speech, to one more 
common and reputable, and which, from this very 
circumstance, needs to be pointed out, and to be 
held up to general reprobation. A folly or vice, 
which takes shelter under the covert of numbers, 
and arrogates to itself respectabiUty from the com- 
pany it keeps, is a much more dangerous eiiemy 
than those against which the moral sense of indi- 
viduals, and the general opinion and practice of the 
community, are arrayed. If, then, by devoting the 
residue of this discourse to the consideration of the 
causes and the consequences of slander, I can dis- 
suade any from persisting in a practice at once so 
pitiful and injurious, I shall be satisfied that our time 
has not been unprofitably employed. 
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Let us ascertain, first, the causes and occasions of 
this vicious habit. I believe that a slanderous dis- 
position, or any particular tale of scandal, may usu- 
ally be traced back to two causes, which in them- 
selves may be perfectly innocent ; these are talka- 
tiveness and curiosity. I say, may be innocent. I 
would not be understood to assert that they gen- 
erally are so ; for their frequent excess and abuse I 
conceive to be the sources of most of the slander 
that is afloat on the current of popular rumor. 

Now as to talkativeness, it may be observed, that 
it is a common and prevailing infirmity. There 
seems to be an innate and invincible propensity in 
some men, and in some women too, to talk, from 
the mere love of talking ; not that they have any- 
thing to say; anything, I mean, which is either 
instructive or interesting; but they talk, because 
they have acquired a habit of talking, which habit, 
like some worse ones, it is very difiiicult to break 
ofif. Or they fear the suspicion will get abroad, 
that they have nothing to say for themselves ; they 
dread the imputation of having a sluggish intellect 
or an unstored memory. Or they are ambitious of 
the equivocal reputation of being very entertaining 
company ; and their vanity is flattered by the hom- 
age of a listening assembly. Or they are of that 
sensitive class who abhor nothing so much as the 
vacuum of a silent circle, and whose benevolence 
prompts them to do their part, and sometimes a 
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little more than their part, to fill it. Go into any 
social meeting, or into any family, and you will pro- 
bably find one individual at least, who believes and 
exemplifies the first part of the Wise Man's declara- 
tion, that <^ there is a time to speak^ and a time to 
keep silence," but who seems to have forgotten that 
the latter part of the sentence is equally true, and 
was pronounced by the same wisdom and authority. 
It is the quaint satire of old Fuller, that ^< some per- 
sons are so talkative, one may as well command the 
echo as them not to speak last." 

The most charitable remark that can be made 
about this inordinate volubility of tongue, is, that it 
is impertinent and useless. There is truth, too, in 
the assertion of Solomon, that, '^ in the multitude of 
words there wanteth not sin." I apprehend that 
much of that which proceeds from the lips of gar- 
ruUty, and bears the name and character of pleasant 
and innocent chat, has not even the negative and 
cheap merit of doing no harm. " At every corner 
of the mouth a folly peeps out or a mischief creeps 
in." For the person who is always talking, cannot 
always be talking about nothing. After he has long 
been gossiping about the veriest trifles and the most 
indifferent matters in the world, he finds the atten- 
tion of his hearers flag. What shall he do to revive 
it, and maintain his waning importance ? Why, he 
must have recourse to more Uvely and exciting 
topics. When he has exhausted all true narrative, 
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and all real adventure, (and it will not take the 
perpetual talker long to do this,) he must then mul- 
tiply the incidents, and exaggerate the details, of 
some interesting chapter of family history. Fancy 
and invention will readily supply the particulars 
which observation and memory refuse to furnish. 

Here the spirit of curiosity comes in, to encourage 
him, and to urge him on in his agreeable avocation. 
There is a good deal of that spirit still existing and 
operating among men, which prompted the Athen- 
ians, as St. Luke tells us, <^ to spend their time in 
nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new 
thing." There is a general proneness to converse 
about persons rather than about things, to examine 
other men's affairs and to look after other men's 
characters rather than after our own. There is a 
kind of small pride and competition, to be the first 
to learn, and the first to communicate, the latest 
piece of private intelligence. "There are many 
men who have a strong curiosity to know what is 
saidj who have no curiosity to know what is <rw6." 

Now, where there is such an eagerness on the one 
side to teU, and such an inquisitiveness on the other 
side to hear, about the concerns and characters of 
one's neighbours, it is impossible to predict how far 
the flippant tongue will proceed, or what reports 
may be invented and circulated to the prejudice of 
the most upright and worthy. Where conversation 
of this kind is tolerated and encouraged, will it not 
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generally be found, that every topic is deemed dull 
and insipid, which is not enlivened by a stroke of 
satire, and seasoned with a spice of scandal ; and in 
such society, is not he usually welcomed as the most 
agreeable companion, who knows the. least of his 
neighbour's virtues, and the most of his failings ? It 
is in such circles that the novice first tastes and ac- 
quires a relish for scandal; and ^' as the tiger seldom 
desists from pursuing man after having once preyed 
upon human flesh, so the hearer, who has once grat- 
ified his appetite with calumny, makes ever after the 
most agreeable feast on murdered reputation.'' 

When this spirit of slander has thus been generated 
by the combined influence of talkativeness and curi- 
osity, it will daily grow and gather strength, creating 
the food it lives on, and spreading itself Uke a con- 
tagion from individual to individual, and from family 
to family. You will see it always on the alert, hunt- 
ing for flaws and blemishes in character ; raising 
and propagating injurious reports on slight grounds 
and frivolous pretences ; questioning the virtues of 
one, disparaging the good deeds of another, and ag- 
gravating the faults of a third. Sometimes it accom- 
plishes its purpose by giving a person's good qual- 
ities a bad name, and ascribing what every one ad- 
mits to be virtuous actions to base motives and selfish 
considerations. " Doth Job serve God for nought ? " 
was the malicious insinuation of an ancient slanderer. 
With an uncharitable disposition, it always looks at 
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the dark side of characters, and puts the worst con- 
struction on doubtful cases. With a merciless spirit 
of justice it calls back to public remembrance the 
errors and misdeeds, over which oblivion had dropped 
her pall, and the very traces of which the tears of 
repentance may have quite washed away. 

The manner, too, in which the slanderer performs 
his cruel and wicked work, is oftentimes as offensive 
as the deed itself. The levity and recklessness with 
which he trifles with the reputation of others, are 
truly shocking. Like the madman, he casts about 
firebrands, arrows, and death, and then coolly asks, 
" Am I not in sport ? " Sometimes a person's good 
name is disposed of by a mysterious hint, a distrust- 
ful look, a sly surmise, or an ingenious insinuation. 
The tale of scandal is occasionally whispered into 
the ear, and a strict secrecy enjoined ; with the un- 
derstanding, however, that as soon as it is conve- 
nient and safe, it may be proclaimed upon the 
house-top. Not unfrequently you will hear the con- 
firmed and practised defamer, pretending a great 
deal of tenderness for the victim whose reputation is 
bleeding under his hands. And how often is the 
love of truth assigned as a reason for giving cur- 
rency to a slanderous report. 

It would be amusing, were it not so serious a 
matter, to mark the various expedients which the 
tale-bearer devises to escape the responsibleness of 
his oft-repeated story. Now what I have told you, 
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he says, I sincerely hope is not trae ; indeed, I am 
quite, or almost, sure that it is not ; but then I have 
it from such excellent authority. One would hardly 
have suspected such a thing of such a man ; but 
then you know there is nothing like perfection on 
earth ; every one has his weak place. If this story 
be true, it ought to be known ; and if it be not true, 
it ought to be circulated, that it may reach the ear 
of the accused, and stand some chance of being 
contradicted. I think, however, there must be some 
foundation for the story, otherwise it never would 
have got about. If I had time, I certainly would 
trace this report to its origin ; and yet there is no 
particular reason why I should do it more than any 
one else. If you think fit to repeat the story, you 
will have the goodness not to mention from whom 
you heard it. This, let it be observed, is the lan- 
guage, not of the bold principal, but of the prudent 
accomplice. And yet, as Barrow justly observes, 
" there is no vast difference between the great devil, 
that frameth scandalous reports, and the Uttle imps 
that run about and disperse them.'' 

My friends, I do not say that slanderous reports 
may generally be traced back to envy or jealousy. 
I do not say that they are usually invented or circu- 
lated maliciously. But I do say, that they are al- 
most always propagated recklessly, with an utter 
indifference to the injury they may do. The person 
who repeats a rumor, seems to think that there is 
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no such thing as responsibleness in the case. He 
has heard it, and therefore he has a right to tell it 
He adopts the principle, if not the language, of the 
gossips in the time of the Psalmist; "With our 
tongue will we prevail ; our lips are our own ; who 
is lord over us ? " But I maintain that he has no 
right to repeat the evil rumor, not only for the plain 
reason which Solomon gives, that " where there is 
no tale-bearer, the strife ceaseth," but chiefly because 
of the evil consequences of defamation and calumny ; 
and this brings us to another topic of discourse. 

In speaking of the evil consequences of the vice we 
are considering, it would be impossible, within the 
limits of a discourse, to enumerate them all, and por* 
tray them as they ought to be portrayed. I can 
merely aJlude to a few of them. This slander, then, 
of which I have been speaking, is the mother of dis- 
cord, the source of numberless dissensions and end- 
less feuds. Many of you have witnessed, and some 
of you have felt, its effects. Towns have been set 
in an uproar, families divided, and fast friends sev- 
ered, by the tale of scandal which nobody invented, 
and everybody repeated. " The whisperer and the 
double-tongued have destroyed them that were at 
peace. A backbiting tongue hath disquieted many ; 
virtuous women hath it cast out, and deprived them 
of their labors." You know, my hearers, how much 
the comfort and happiness of social Ufe depend upon 
tranquiUity and quiet ; upon the confident feeling of 
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security with respect to life, property, and reputa- 
tion. Now the last of these, which no one surely 
will say is the least valuable of the three, the slan- 
derer's tongue is perpetually assaiUng and rendering 
insecure. And to aggravate the evil, there is neither 
preventive nor remedy. You are wounded by an 
invisible arm. Your reputation is gradually under- 
mined by the secret agency of a tale, which passes 
rapidly from mouth to mouth, and from family to 
family, while you are unable to discover its origin, or 
to fix upon the individual who has done you this 
wrong. " The slanderer, it is true, draweth no blood 
nor breaketh any bones, nor impresseth any re- 
markable scar ; 't is only a slight character that he 
stampeth on the fancy, 't is only an imaginary stain 
that he daubeth his neighbour with ; yet it is an in- 
justice not to be corrected or cured. Thefts may 
be restored, wounds may be cured ; but there is no 
restitution or cure of a lost good name ; it is an ir- 
reparable injury." 

Did I suppose there was one in this assembly who 
is meditating a tale of calumny, I would say to him, 
in the language of solemn entreaty, Slanderer ! stop ; 
think on what you are about to do. You are on 
the point of tarnishing the fair fame of one who, 
perhaps, has nothing else in the wide world that he 
can call his own. It may be, he had wealth ; but it 
has vanished ; the flames of midnight made his 
dwelling a ruin ; the winds left his vessel a wreck. 
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and the waves ingulfed her rich merchandise. He 
had friends ; but the faithful, Providence has taken, 
and the faithless fled at the approach of misfortune 
and poverty. He had children ; but they too are 
gone ; the cold grave contains their ashes. From 
the wreck of family, of friendship, and of property, 
he has saved what he deems more precious than all 
these — an unsullied reputation, a good name among 
his brethren. Will yourob him of this, his last, his 
best, his only treasure ? My brother, I know you 
will not. Your generous heart revolts at an act so 
inhuman. You cannot plant a thorn in that quiet 
bosom, and bring down the gray hairs of that inno- 
cent man in sorrow to the grave. 

Or if there be one here of the gentler sex that has 
ever forged or propagated a slanderous report, to 
her 1 would merely say, in addition to what has al- 
ready been uttered, that this cruel practice is pecu- 
Uarly unbecoming the kind spirit of woman, and 
wholly unsuited to the delicacy of the female cha- 
racter. 

And now, perhaps, you will ask, what are the 
preventives and cavtions to be attended to in the case, 
I answer, — 

In the first place, a timely and judicious silence. 
One of the old philosophers, doubtless for good rea- 
sons, imposed on his pupils a noviciate of five years' 
silence. ' The advantages of silence are neither few 
nor small ; and if by it we are merely saved from 
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the danger of venting much foolish and impertinent 
tattle, and of gradually acquiring the pernicious 
habit of slander, we ought to be willing, I think, to 
submit occasionally to this wholesome restraint, how- 
ever difficult and painful it may at first be. " For 
seldom or never," says South, " is there much spoke, 
but something or other had better been not spoke." 
" The conversation of great talkers," according to 
bishop Butler, " is merely an exercise of the tongue ; 
no other human faculty has any share in it. It is 
strange these persons can help reflecting, that unless 
they have in truth a superior capacity, and are in an 
extraordinary manner furnished for conversation, if 
they are entertaining, it is at their own expense. 
* O that you would altogether hold your peace, and 
it should be your wisdom.' Remember, likewise, 
there are persons who love fewer words, an inoffen- 
sive sort of people, and who deserve some regard, 
though of too still and composed tempers for you. 
Of this number was the son of Sirach ; for he plainly 
speaks from experience when he says, < As hills of 
sand are to the steps of the aged, so is one of many 
words to a quiet man.' The occasions of silence 
are obvious, and easily distinguished by everybody ; 
namely, when a man has nothing to say, or nothing 
but what is better unsaid. * A wise man will hold 
his tongue, till he see opportunity ; but a babbler 
will regard no time. The lips of talkers will be tell- 
ing such things as pertain not unto them ; but the 
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words of such as have understanding are weighed in 
the balance. Rehearse not unto another that which 
is told unto thee, and thou shalt fare never the worse. 
If thou hast heard a word, let it die with thee ; and 
be bold, it will not burst thee.' " 

In the second place, let us resolve and endeavour 
to converse as little as possible about other persons' 
affairs and characters. " Whether it be to a friend 
or a foe, talk not of other men's Uves," says the 
wise imitator of Solomon. To say the least of it, it 
is a dangerous subject of discourse ; and an unne- 
cessary one too. There are always innumerable 
topics of general interest, to furnish an innocent, 
agreeable, improving conversation; and I wish it 
might be understood, that when for want of materials 
to supply the void places in discourse, a person has 
recourse to calumny or scandal, it is from a deplor- 
able lack of knowledge, and a very contracted un- 
derstanding. << If scandal arise in a great measure 
from poverty of conversation, it will diminish in pro- 
portion afi minds become more cultivated, so as not 
to have every subject exhausted, when the health of 
the visitor and of the visited having once been as- 
certained, cannot again with any decency be made 
a subject of inquiry, and when the meteorology of 
the day and of the season has, after a little debate, 
been settled in all its physical exactness. The only 
true and permanent source of peace and amity with 
the faults of the absent, is that interest in better sub- 
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jects which enables the present to animate their con- 
versation, and to sustain it in rich variety, without 
the necessity of wandering to that resource which 
marks the folly of the head still more than the un- 
charitableness of the heart." 

In the third place, whenever we find ourselves 
obUged to speak of the characters of others, let us be 
reUgiously careful to say nothing but what we know 
to be strictly true. Let us speak as if we were 
upon our oath, for God sees and hears us. If the 
choice is left us, let us mention their virtues rather * 
than their failings, their excellences rather thaa 
their defects. 

In the last place, let us always discountenance by 
our example, and in every other proper and effect- 
ual way, the prevailing practice of canvassing the 
private character of absent individuals. It is a cus- 
tom which would soon die of itself, if those who ex- 
cel in this department were not so much listened to 
and applauded. <^ There are not only slanderous 
throats, but slanderous ears also ; if we would stop 
our ears, we should stop the slanderer's mouth.'' 
" Whenever we hear any man evil spoken of, if we 
know any good of him, let us say that^^^ is the gen- 
erous advice of Tillotson. Let us consider it a part 
of our duty to vindicate the cause of aspersed inno- 
cence, and to disprove and to repel from the repu- 
tation of others the rumors which we know to be 
gross Ubels and calumnies. 
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I have now finished what 1 had to offer on the 
Sins of the Tongue. " I foresee what will be said, 
because I have heard it so often said in the like 
case, that there is not one word of Jesus Christ in 
all this. No more is there in the text. And yet I 
hope that Jesus Christ is truly preached, whenever 
his will and laws, and the duties enjoined by the 
Christian reUgion, are inculcated upon us. But 
some men are pleased to say that this is mere mo- 
raUty. I answer that this is Scripture morahty, and 
Christian morality ; and who hath anything to say 
against that?" 

Before concluding, 1 have one favor to ask of 
you, my hearers ; and as it is not an unreasonable 
one, I trust it will not be refused. If you have at 
this time heard anything that is true ; if you admit 
that any sketch which has been attempted bears a 
resemblance to nature and reality, I beseech you, 
instead of looking round among your acquaintances, 
to determine whom the portrait resembles, sincerely 
and candidly to put it to your consciences, whether 
some of the features do not correspond to those of 
your own disposition and conduct. And if you find 
this to be the case, I solemnly conjure you to aban- 
don your abuse of this noble gift of Heaven, and to 
resolve that as long as you Uve, you will take heed 
that you sin not with your tongue. Remember, that 
for every idle word you will have to give account at 
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the day of judgment. Thus, verily, life and death 
are in the power of the tongue. For by thy words 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt 
be condemned. 
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I begin with observing that Christianity is necessa- 
rily connected with letters. Being a historical and 
documentary religion, built upon facts, early committed 
to writing, and derived by us at the present day solely 
from records, it cannot be illiterate, nor dispense with 
the instruments and aids of human learning. This 
revelation has come down to us recorded in an ancient 
language, which is no longer spoken. In order to 
ascertain its precise import, and transfuse it into mod- 
ern tongues, erudition is indispensable. I do not mean 
to say that it is necessary that all persons should have 
it; for I hold that the simplest and least instructed 
Christian can obtain from sgiy version of the New 
Testament, however defective or erroneous it may be, 
all needful light and all saving truth. He who runs 
may read and understand. The Word is written in 
capitals as with a sunbeam. It is not now, as it once 
was, " a very learned, jtnd a very subtile, and a very 
ingenious thing, to be a good Christian.'' But I do 
mean to say, that there must be knowledge somewhere 
of the original, in order to convert it, however inade- 
quately, into the spoken languages of the present day, 
and to make the treasures of divine wisdom accessible, 
even in an imperfect form, to the people at large. 
The translators and expositors of the Word, the teach- 
ers and the defenders of the faith, must possess ac- 
quired learning as well as native genius and good 
sense. There is no getting along without it. There 
must be some persons qualified to translate and inter- 
pret our sacred books. Nobody knows Greek how-a- 
days by inspiration. 



The Gospel, in order to be thoroughly understood 
m all its parts and relations, requires to be studied. 
Its evidences and its doctrines demand and deserve a 
minute and patient investigation. They are capable 
of tasking the profoundest intellects ; and such men as 
Grotius, Newton, and Locke, had not the vanity to 
ima^e that by mere intuition they could grasp divine 
truth in all its vast extent. 

Christianity became very early connected with liter- 
ature, and received from it substantial benefits, which 
it repaid by the most important services. Resting 
upon a written record, this record became the text of 
written comments, and in this way all Kterature ranged 
itself under its protecting banner. The progress of 
letters was inseparable from the progress of religion ; 
it was in the language of Hotoer and Virgil that the 
Fathers of the Church explained and defended the 
principles of their faith. One of the most valuable 
services that Christianity rendered to learning, was by 
preserving the classical languages, the Latin in particu- 
lar, from extinction, when the ancient civilization was 
overrun and buried by the irruption of the barbarians, 
and by keeping the knowledge, that was locked up in 
them, until the modern world was ready to receive, 
and able to comprehend and apply it. This it did, 
mainly, by making the Latin the language of the 
Church. Its liturgy was read, its litany was chanted, 
its ritual was performed, all its offices of worship were 
offered, in this language. The Vulgate translation 
of the Scriptures was in Latin, and the correspond- 
ence of its widely diiRised clergy was carried on 



through the same medium. The effect of this was to 
make Latin a universal language, at least so far as the 
clergy Was concerned ; it was the sacerdotal and ec- 
clesiastical language. Every priest was obliged to 
learn it. It saved it too from corruption ; for in the 
midst of the fluctuation of languages, — that second 
Babel — when the ancient were passing into the mo- 
dern, the use of the Latin by the Church preserved and 
fixed it. In the middle ages all the literature that 
existed was in the Church, among the clergy. They 
were its depositaries and conservators. During this 
dark period, Christianity was not only the conserva- 
tive principle of social order and of the sacred charities 
of life, but the sol^ guardian of ancient knowledge, 
letters, and arts. It made a bridge, as it were, across 
the chaos, and linked the two periods of ancient and 
modern civilization. We are indebted to it likewise 
for preserving the copies of the Roman civil law ; and 
this code being generally adopted in Christian nations, 
helped in return to preserve the Latin language and 
literature. 

The Church, from the very beginning, has always 
nurtured in her bosom a body of intelligent and learned 
ecclesiastics, competent to explain her sacred books, 
and vindicate her claims, and command for her teach- 
ings the attention and respect of erudite and thought- 
ful men. In every age Christianity has exercised and 
strengthened the human mind, and the Christians of 
every period, from the introduction of the Gospel to 
the present time, have been the foremost and most 
successful in cultivating the intellect, and enlarging 



the dominiotis of knowledge. The Fathers of the 
Church were, many of them, men of learning, and of 
deep and vigorous thought. Witness their Apologies 
in behalf of their adopted faith. When, too, an intel- 
lectual darkness shadowed the earth for nine centu- 
ries, the little light that glimmered through the gloom, 
shone through the lattice of the cloister. The monas- 
tic institution was the great depositary and guardian 
of the treasures of literature as well as of revelation. 
It shielded from barbarian violence, and saved from 
natural decay, the classic as well as the evangelic 
records. By the patient hand of the Christian monk 
were these precious documents transcribed and per- 
petuated. Unless such men and institutions had 
existed, the knowledge which mankmd had been for 
ages slowly accumulating, would have gradually moul- 
dered away with the few perishing manuscripts which 
contained it. Europe would have become what Tur- 
key is, and mankind would have been now slowly 
emerging into the infancy of literature and science, 
instead of rejoicing in that noble manhood we have 
obtained. And let it be remembered that the revival 
of letters was coeval with, and derived no small degree 
of its impetus and energy, from the spirit of religious 
reformation, which was then beginning to work might- 
ily. Luther and Erasmus were contemporaries, and 
for a time coadjutors. 

Again. Observe what religion has done for educa- 
tion. The Church has always taken the lead in this 
great work. Christianity, at a very early period, mani- 
fested a strong and decided interest in the instruction 
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of the young ; and it was an act of jealous but politic 
tyranny in the apostate Julian to interdict its disciples 
altogether from taking a part in popular educaticm. 
Even in the dark ages there were always schools in 
the monasteries, or attached to the cathedrals, by 
which means the rudiments of learning, at least, were 
kept alive. These schools were originally founded in 
the sixth century by some of the bishops and abbots to 
supply the place of the imperial schools overthrown by 
the barbarians. Colleges were originally seminaries 
for the education of the clergy ; and large congrega- 
tions of religious men, like the Benedictines, devoted 
themselves, by the express articles of their institu- 
tion, to the cultivation of letters and the instruction 
of youth. Their abbeys were asylums, in Which sci- 
ence and learning took refuge and found protectirat. 
All the universities of Europe were established by 
piests, bishops, or religious princes, and all were lut- 
der the direction of ecclesiastics. The university of 
Paris was founded by Alcuin, a learned English monk, 
the preceptor of Charlemagne, who opened the eyes of 
Europe to learning and the arts. Most of the schools 
in France were either estaUished or improved by him, 
and his scholars spread the light of learning through 
the empire of the Franks. In England there were no 
means nor incitements to intellectual culture until the 
introduction of Christianity. The universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge were originally religious founda- 
tions. Christian establishments ; and the men and the 
works which they have sent forth, 7— their Bacons, their 
NewtonSy their Hookers, their Barrows, their Jeremy 



Taylors, their Spensers, their Miltons, their Cowpers, 
— we owe to the influence of the Christian religion. 
Strike from English literature the Christian element-^ 
blot out the productions which religion has suggested 
and called forth — destroy the writings of its divines and 
its religious laymen, — and what would you have left ? * 

*' Learning has borne such fruit in other days 
On all her branches. Piety has found 
Friends in the friends of science, and true prayer 
Has flowed from lips wet with Castalian dews." 

In all parts of Christendom, in all ages, education 
has been in the hands of the Christian clergy ; and 
they have, been faithful and indefatigable in their super- 
vision of it. They perceived that religion ought to 
go hand in hand with human learning ; they felt that 
sound morals and the spirit of reverence and piety 
should enter the youthful mind simultaneously vnth 
the elements of knowledge. In New England, from 
its first settlement, the clergy have been the overseers 
of public instruction, from the village school up to the 
University. They have taken the lead with a gener- 
ous enthusiasm in every thing connected with edu- 
cation and literature. The Plymouth Pilgrims left 
Holland partly because their children were in danger 

* In confirmation of the views and statements here given, I refer to 
Hallam's History of Europe during the Middle Ages, and his Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of Europe during the Fifteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries, Guizot's History of Civilization in Europe, 
Sharon Turner's History of England during the Middle Ages, Milmau's 
History of Christianity, Chateaubriand's G^nie du Christianisme, and 
Madame de Stael, De la Litt^rature consid^r^e dans ses rapports avec 
lea institutions sociales. 

2 
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of being comipted in morals, and because there were 
no schools but the Dutch, at which they could be in- 
i^tructed ; and they could not bear the thought of their 
losing their native language and the treasures of Eng- 
lish learning. And the fathers of Massachusetts had 
hardly set foot on this bleak and desolate coast before 
they planted the church and the school-house side by 
side, and as they grew in numbers, multiplied them in 
every village, as they are now to be seen the whole 
country over. It was only six years after the settle- 
ment of Boston, that our venerable University, — die 
pride and ornament of our Commonwealth, — was 
founded, the General Court voting four hundred 
pounds, — equal to a year's rate of the whole colo- 
ny, — towards the erection of a public " school or 
college." 

Most of the ministers and magistrates that first came 
over, were accomplished scholars, having been educated 
in the best schools and universities of the old world, 
and well skilled in all the learning and theology of the 
times. It has been computed by the sagacious editor of 
Gov. Winthrop's History of New England, that as 
early as 1638, there were dwelling in the few villages 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut forty or fifty sons of 
the University of Cambridge in Old England, one for 
every two hundred or two hundred and fifty inhabit- 
ants ; and the sons of Oxford were not few.* The 
leading object of our fathers in establishing the Col- 
lege, was manifestly to provide learned and competent 

* Winthrop^s History of New England, Skvage's edition, i. ^65, Note. 
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mmisters for the churches. Thus one of our earliest 
writers, whose book was published in 1643, says, 
" After God had carried us safe to New England, sgad 
we had builded our houses, provided necessaries for 
our livelihood, reared convenient places for God's wor- 
ship, and settled the civil government ; one of the next 
things we longed for and looked after was to advance 
learning and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to 
leave an illiterate ministry to the churches when our 
present ministers shall lie in the dust. And as we 
were thinking and consulting how to effect this great 
work, it pleased God to stir up the heart of one Mr. 
Harvard, a godly gentleman, and a lover of learning, 
there living amongst us, to give oiie half of his estate 
(it being in all about seventeen hundred pounds,) to- 
wards the erecting of a College, — and all his library," 
consisting of three hundred and twenty volumes.* — 
Never let the object for which the College was estab- 
lished, be lost sight of. "Christo et Ecclesije,'' — 
to Christ and the Church — is the motto on its seal. 
Long may it remain there ! Never let it be erased ! 
Always may the sentiment be the moving and guiding 
spirit of that noble seminary ! 

You must have perceived, my hearers, that the intro- 
duction of this somewhat unusual topic into the pulpit 
has been suggested by the recent decease in this city 
of that eminent man, who was so noble a specimen of 

< 

* New England's First Fruits, in the Collections of the Masdachu- 
setta Historical Society, i. 242. 
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the Christian scholar, — who so strikingly illustrated 
in his own character the blended influences of a sound 
religion and a healthful literature, and who for so many 
years exercised in the midst of us the congenial offices 
of a pastor of the Christian Church and President of 
the neighbouring University. My position, as the min- 
ister of the church of which he was for more than 
sixteen years the pastor, seems to require that I should 
discourse of his life and character. Brethren, you ex- 
pect me to speak of him. You have come hither to- 
day, in unwonted numbers, to hear me pronounce, 
however inadequately or unworthily, his Eulogy. You, 
who were his old friends and parishioners, would not 
forgive me were I not to say something concerning 
him in this place where for so many years you listened 
to his words of wisdom and persuasion. I could not 
forgive myself were I to keep silence, standing as I do 
on the privileged and hallowed spot where he stood so 
long, " a burning and a shkiing light." If I should 
hold my peace, these walls would utter his Eulogy, 
and this pulpit would cry shame on his dumb and de- 
generate successor. Incompetent, therefore, as I feel 
myself to do justice to the character and services of 
this eminent scholar and divine, — and who among us 
is fully competent ? — I will yet try, with your wonted 
indulgence, to sketch my own idea of him, and to lay 
before you the impressions which an acquaintance of 
a quarter of a century has left upon my mind. It 
shall not be a cold, dry, formal panegyric, but the 
warm and heartfelt tribute of my reverence, afiection, 
and gratitude. — But what style shall I use to set forth 
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this excellent man, who, from my youth up, has giren 
me some helps, more hopes, all encouragements in my 
best studies ; to whom I never came, but I grew 
stronger in moral virtue ; from whom I never went but 
I parted better instructed? Of him, therefore, my 
acquaintance, my friend, my instructer, my predecessor 
in the church, if I speak much, it were not to be mar- 
velled; if I speak frankly^ it is not to be blamed; 
and though I speak partially, it were to be pardoned.* 

John Thornton Kirkland, though not sprung from 
a family possessed of entailed estates and hereditary 
honors, could yet point to an a,ncestry of which, in a 
republican and Christian land like this, it might be 
excusable in any man to be proud. On the maternal 
side he was a descendant of Captain Miles Standish, 
the renowned military leader of the Pilgrims, and one 
of that noble- company who in 1620 landed From the 
Mayflower on the rock at Pl3rmouth. On his father's 
side he wsfcs one of a long line of Christian ministers, 
and the son of one of those intrepid and self-denying 
men, who, from the first settlement of these shores to 
the present day, have devoted themselves to the be- 
nevolent, but arduous and perilous work of preaching 
the Gospel to the aboriginal inhabitants of this land, 
" the tawny savage immortals of the desert,^' as his 
father called them. On this point he could adopt the 
words of the great Dr. Mayhew, when reproached by 
Seeker, the Archbishop of Canterbury, for his poverty 

* See Harington's Nugae Antiquse, ii. 157. 
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and lowly birth. ^< I am, indeed, even literally, the 
poor son of a good man, who spent a long life and his 
patrimony in the humble and laborious, though apos- 
tolical employment of preaching the unsearchable riches 
of Christ to poor Indians." 

Daniel Kirkland, the grandfather of the President, 
was born in Say brook, Connecticut, in 1701, and was 
graduated at Yale College in 1720. On the 10th of 
December, 1723, he was ordained the first pastor of 
the third church in Norwich, Connecticut, in that part 
of this large town which was originally called Newent 
by some members of his parish who came firom New- 
went, in Gloucestershire, England, and which parish 
was in 1786 incorporated as the present town of Lis- 
bon. He continued the minister of this church for 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine years, when he left ; and 
on the 19th of December, 1757, he was settled again 
in the ministry at Groton, in the same State, which 
parish he also left in 1768, and returned with his wife 
to Newent, where he resided till his death in May, 
1773, and was buried in the burying-ground of that 
place. There are two individuals still living in Nor- 
wich who remember him, and speak of him as sl man 
of fine talents and wit. During the last four years of 
his life he was supported in part by his son Samuel, 
the Indian missionary. 

Samuel Kirkland, the father of the President, was 
the tenth child and fourth son of Daniel, who had 
eleven children, and he was born in Norwich, Novem- 
ber 20th, 1741. He seems to have been early des- 
tined for a missionary among the Indians, and accord- 
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ingly was sent by his father to Maoris Indian Charity 
School, at Lebanon, in Connecticut, which had been 
established in 1764 by the Rev, Dr. Eleazar Wheelock, 
for the purpose of educating Indian youth, and quali- 
fying them to go forth as teachers among their own 
tribes in conjunction with young English preachers 
educated at the same school. Here he made some 
proficiency in the Mohawk language, learning it of a 
young native, who was his fellow-student. He spent 
some time likewise at the College in Princeton, New 
Jersey, "for the sake 6f better advantage for some 
parts of learning," where he received a degree in 
1766. 

On the 30th of November, 1764, he set oflf for the 
country of the Senecas, one of the Six Nations of In- 
dians, in the interior of the State of New York, in 
order to learn their language and, prepare the way for 
a mission among them. No missionary had ever before 
dared to venture among that remote and savage tribe ; 
and Dr. Wheelock said at the time, " this bold adven- 
ture of his, considered in all the circumstances of it, 
is the most extraordinary of the kind I have ever 
known." He stopped on his way at Su- William 
Johnson's* whose influence over the Indians is well 
known, where he was obliged to remain till January 
17th, waiting for a convoy, and then set out accompa- 
nied by two Seneca Indians, as guides. In a letter to 
Dr. Wheelock he says, " It is said to be a very great 
and dangerous undertaking to venture into those parts. 
Perhaps I may be killed in my first attempt." 

The hardships he endured, and the perils he enconn- 
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tered in this expedition, are almost incredible. The 
weather was excessively cold, and the snow more than 
four feet deep. He travelled on snow-shoes, with his 
pack of provisions on his back, upwards of two hun- 
dred miles into the vidlderness, where there was no 
path or house, and after a march of seventeen days, 
arrived on the 3d of February at a Seneca town, called 
Canasadaga. Soon after his arrival a famine ensued. 
For two months Mr. Kirkland lived vdthout bread, 
flesh, or salt, subsisting on small fish, roots, acorns, and 
pounded corn. Two or three times he was obliged to 
journey on foot to the Mohawk river, a distance of two 
hundred miles, to procure a little bread to keep him- 
self from starving ; and several times his life was in 
imminent danger from the savages. After remaining 
among the Senecas a year and a half, he returned to 
Lebanon on the 24th of May, 1766, accompanied by 
the chief warrior of the tribe. 

On the 19th of June he was ordained at Lebanon, 
and on the 7th of July started on a new mission 
among the Oneidas, wdth whom he lived and labored 
forty years, the residue of his life. He established 
himself at Kanonwarohare, their principal village, the 
New Oneida Castle, as it was called, six miles distant 
from Old Oneida, and about fifteen south of the Oneida 
Lake. Here he built a house, cutting and drawing 
the timber, and digging the cellar, twelve feet square 
and six feet deep, with his own hands; and with 
the aid of his Indians he cut out and made a road, 
thirteen miles long, towards Fort Stanwix, afterwards 
called Fort Schuyler, on the Mohawk. Here too he 
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suffered extreme hardships and privations, and was 
several times nigh perishing from fatigue, hunger and 
exhaustion. For eight weeks he ate no meat, and 
was obliged to travel with the Indians to the Oneida 
Lake to catch fish for subsistence. " My poor peo- 
ple," he writes to Dr. Wheelock July 13, 1767, " are 
almost starved to death. I am grieved at the heart for 
them. I would myself be glad of an opportunity to 
fall upon my knees for such a bone as I have often 
seen cast to the dogs." His life too was in constant 
jeopardy from the capricious temper and violent pas- 
sions of the savages, especially when they were intox- 
icated; and this kept him in a state of unceasing 
anxiety and alarm. Nothing but his deep interest in 
his holy work could have sustained him under his accu- 
mulated trials and perils. ^^ Glad should I be," he 
writes, " if it were consistent, to resign my commis- 
sion. But I had rather die than leave these poor crea- 
tures alone in their miserable condition. I beg, for 
God's sake, the Gospel may be supported amongst 
them as it otight to be, for a trial."* 

In September, 1769, he married Miss Jerusha Bing- 
ham, daughter of Jabez Bingham, of Salisbury, Con- 
necticut, and a niece of Dr. Wheelock ; and imme- 
diately returned with his wife to an unfinished log- 
hut in the wilderness, which he had commenced build* 



* For the statements conceming Samuel EirklaDd's missionary life 
I rely almost exclusively on his own letters contained in Wheelock's 
NarratireSy and his MS. Journals and Letters in my possession. Some 
further particulars conceming him and the Eirkland family wiU be 
found in the Appendix to this Discourse. 

3 
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ing the previous spring, and which, as he infonns us, 
was <^ sixteen feet square, with a bed-room adjoining 
eight feet square." Here they were alone among the 
Indians, and ^^ their accommodation^ " he tells us, 
"were very indifferent."* After passing the winter 
in the Indian village, Mrs. Kirkland went in June, on 
horseback, to the residence of a friend, General Her- 
kimer, at Little Falls, on the Mohawk, in what is now 
the town of Herkimer, in Herkimer county, where she 
remained nineteen weeks; and there the subject of 
this Discourse, vnth a twin brother, George Whitefield, 
was bom, on the 17th of August, 1770. He received 
the name of John Thornton from his father's regard 
for a pious and wealthy English gentleman of that 
name, celebrated for his philanthropy, who took a 
great interest in the Indian missions, and was Treas- 
urer of the Board of Trustees established in London 
to receive donations for Dr. Wheelock's School. That 
Mr. Thornton had a personal regard for Mr. Kirkland 
appears from an original letter now in my possession, 
dated August 3d, 1772, in which he speaks of having 
" received a Kbrary from worthy Mr. Thornton." 

Soon afterwards Mrs. Earkland returned with her 
children to Oneida, whlere she lived till they were two 
years old. The country then became disturbed. War 
was apprehended ; and it being then uncertain which 

* I have in my possession a letter of Mr. Kirkland to the Rer. Br. 
Andrew Eliot, of Boston, containing an inventory of his furniture at 
that time, including " a present of one dozen plates and half a dozen 
platters, which Mrs. Kirkland received from a lady in Boston/' " I 
have no more furniture," he says, " than is absolutely necessary fbr 
keeping house." 
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side the Indians would take in the impending conflict, 
it was deemed unsafe to remain any longer among 
them. Mrs. Kirkland accordingly took her children with 
her to Windham, in Connecticut, her mother's native 
place. In November, 1772, she received a donation of 
fifty pounds sterling from the Society in Scotland for 
Propagating Christian Ejiowledge, to purchase a com- 
fortable residence. She being pleased with Stock- 
bridge, in Massachusetts, her husband bought a small 
house and farm in that town, it being then the nearest 
English settlement to the Hudson river. Here young 
Kirkland lived till he went to Andover. 

He had no school education except such as was 
common in a frontier village at that early period, 
which of course was very little and very poor. This 
want, however, was supplied by the instructions of his 
excellent mother, who was a very remarkable woman, 
and to whom, as we shall presently see, he was most 
tenderly and devotedly attached, and felt himself un- 
der the greatest obUgations. His father being neces- 
sarily absent from home most of the time on his mis- 
sionary labors and soliciting benefactions for the 
Indians, the care of the children devolved almost 
entirely on her. At the age of four years he received a 
kick from a horse, the scar of which, indented on the 
centre of his broad forehead, he carried with him 
through life, a striking and not unbecoming mark^ 
which every one who knew him must have observed, 
and will always remember. This blow on the seat of 
thought and intelligence naturally excited the tender 
anxieties of his mother's heart, and made her particu- 
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laxly watchful and solicitous about this son. He mani- 
fested an early propensity for books, and even then 
would rather sit in a comer and read than go out and 
play with his more active and adventurous brother. 
He had, too, the same sweetness of temper and amia- 
bleness of disposition that distinguished him in after life. 
I have been informed by a lady now living at North- 
ampton, who went to school in Stockbridge with the 
young Kirklands, that John Thornton "gave early 
indications of talent, was a very good scholar, of a 
pleasant disposition, and much beloved." 

In March, 1784, at the age of thirteen, he was 
brought by his father to Andover, in this State, and 
placed in Phillips Academy, then under the care of the 
late Dr. Eliphalet Pearson. His father not having the 
means to support and educate his son, he was kindly 
received into th^ family of the Hon. Samuel Phil- 
lips, afterwards Lieutenant Governor of the Common- 
wealth, who gave him his board and paid for his tui- 
tion. A fellow-student at the Academy, who was inti- 
mate with him, informs me that " he recollects him as 
being of a pleasant disposition, with qualities naturally 
endearing." 

After spending two years at Andover, he was admit- 
ted, on the 4th of Ajwril, 1786, at the age of fifteen, into 
the Freshman Class of Harvard College, in advanced 
standing, "he paying into the College treasury the 
sum of eleven pounds and five shillings, the Govern- 
ment requiring the lowest sum that the law will per- 
mit, on account of his father's peculiar circumstances."* 

* MS. Records of the College. 
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In the winter vacation of 1787, being a Junior, and 
only sixteen years old, instead of going to keep school, 
85 was his first intention, and as is the course usually 
pursued by indigent students in the University, he en- 
listed for. thirty days as a volunteer in the little army 
of forty-four hundred, men, which was raised and 
placed under the command of General Lincoln to put 
down the formidable insurrection of Shays. This was 
not a mere juvenile or college freak, as might at first 
be supposed, but the expression of that true and 
ardent patriotism, that earnest and devoted attachment 
to our republican institutions, which characterized him 
through life. He felt, as Mr. Ames and our other 
patriots did, that this rebellion must instantly be put 
dovm, at all hazards, and without terms or stipulations ; 
else government was at an end, our independence had 
been achieved in vain, and treason, faction and anar- 
chy would be triumphant. After a brief' and success- 
ful campaign he returned to his studies at Cambridge. 

Those of his classmates who survive him, and 
others who were his contemporaries in College, speak 
of him as then possessing those peculiar qualities of 
mind and heart which in after life gained for him ce- 
lebrity, and secured to him universal esteem and affec- 
tion. I have been informed by one of his classmates, 
now living, that " he came uncommonly well prepared 
for admission, and with a high reputation for scholar- 
ship, which he fully sustained through his College life, 
receiving his due proportion of honors m parts assigned 
him. at the Quarterly Exhibitions. He was highly re- 
spected by his class, and by all who knew him. His 
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heart was warm and sincere." Another of his sur- 
viving classmates says, that ^' he shared, to an uncom- 
mon degree, the affection and confidence of his class- 
mates. He was entirely free from jealousy and envy, 
rejoiced in the success of others, and delighted to com- 
mend them. No one of their number was considered 
by them equally distinguished for his facility in clas- 
sical acquirements, and promptness and accuracy in his 
recitations. He particularly excelled in the Latin and 
metaphysical departments." Another member of the 
class, who enjoyed his intimate friendship for years, 
vmtes to me as follows. ^^ The cheerfulness and 
vivacity, for which he was characterized through the 
whole term of his active life, conciliated the affections 
of his class, and gained for him a high plaqe in their 
esteem and confidence. At an early stage of his col- 
legiate course an apprehension was indulged lest he 
had not the strength of intellect and of moral princi- 
ple which would fortify him against the temptations to 
which, at that age and in that place, youths are pecu- 
liarly exposed. This apprehension was soon dispelled. 
His native sense of propriety and virtue, his love of lite- 
rary distinction, and his purpose to become fitted for 
future usefiilness, awakened in him correct views of the 
dangers of the scene, and prompted him to a regular 
and steadfast application to his appropriate duties. He 
gradually obtained and permanently secured a high 
standing in the class. He was thought by his class- 
mates to be most distinguished for his attainments in 
the languages and in the metaphysical department 
At the close of our term at Cambridge, there was such 
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a fixed and general persuasion of the goodness of his 
disposition, the rectitude of his principles, and his high 
promise of iuture eminence, that I can confidently 
assure you he was of the number who had obtained 
the highest standing in the estimation of his contempo^ 
raries." He was graduated in 1789, with distinguish- 
ed honors, at the age of nineteen. 

This is the place for me to introduce a brief bio- 
graphical sketch written by himself, " begun,'' as he 
says, " August, 1789, a little after I graduated at Har- 
vard University." I esteem it a singular good fortune 
and privilege, that I am able to avail myself of this 
autobiography. To me it is hardly less precious than 
the famous Ashestiel fi'agment in the Life of Sir Walter 
Scott. I will not mutilate it by the omission of a sin- 
gle word. I only regret that there is no more of it, 
and that he did not afterwards see fit to bring it down 
to a later period. It is as follows. 

" To review the past, that we may more wisely 
plan our fiiture conduct, is certainly proper and natural. 
The past time of my life appears almost a blank upon 
review, except a few heavy misfortunes and prosperous 
occurrences, which serve as resting-places to the mem- 
ory, and make the recollection interesting. 

** The years of my childhood have passed swiftly 
and sweetly away. Recollection paints them in the 
most charming colors. All was innocence, enjoyment, 
and hope, except now and then a disappointment in 
my juvenile pastimes, or a parental chastisement, cast 
a temporary gloom over my mind. But I am led to 
conclude that in those periods of my life my means of 
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happiness were more exactly proportioned to my ca- 
pacity of enjoyment, than now, I was not then 
haunted with anxieties and fears, nor sighing after a 
thousand unattainable enjoyments. I was not then 
corrupted by vice, nor vitiated by art. Early taught 
to repress unreasonable desires, and seek delight from 
the pleasures of a good conscience, the love and esteem 
procured by an amiable, decorous and manly deport- 
ment, I wished no other satisfactibn. I recollect how 
my heart throbbed with virtuous emulation ; and the 
applause and preference I received for excelling, and 
the love which others bore me for my good nature and 
condescension, filled me with tumultuouis palpitations, 
and gave rise to a very keen and restless ambition. 
This continually increased in me from my first attempts 
upon elementary learning, at four years old, till I left 
Andover Academy at fifteen to enter Harvard College, 
in May, 1786. 

" At this Academy, under the present Professor Pear- 
son, for whom, though generally disliked, I had a sin- 
cere respect, I was diligent in my studies and regular 
in my behaviour. He was so obliging as to call me the 
best scholar, but one, that he ever had. In about two 
years after I went to the Academy, I entered the 
Freshman Class, the last quarter. While there, [at 
Andover] I never associated with the loose or unprin- 
cipled. I cultivated very assiduously the fiiendship of 
Mr. and Mrs. Phillips, to whose generosity I was 
indebted for a year's board and schooling, and endea- 
voured to be obliging and agreeable to all.* I left it for 

* President Quincy and the late Hon. John Phillips, the first Mayor, 
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the University with such promising symptoms, as well 
as considerable acquii^tions, that my friends enter- 
tained great expectations concerning me* 

" I had not been long in College before I b^gan to 
relax in principle and conduct. My class was large, 
and a spirit of bucJdsm was very universally prevalent 
among them. 1 did not, however, lose my thirst for 
knowledge or sense of honor, and thought I studied 
as much as I had time to. I Went into and received 
more company, however, than was necessary ; though 
those who were good scholars, and reputed the most 
choice lads, were as dissipated as myself. The impu^ 
tation of a plodder was deprecated above all things ; 
so we often used to spend the day in pleasure and the 
night in study. I was not so irregular in this respect 
as some ; but felt myself so criminal that I was always 
promising myself a complete reformation, the next 
week, the next quarter, or the next yean But this did 
not take place ; though except two or three times, I 
was never punished for absence from College exer- 
cises. Though my class were pleased to call me their 
best Latin scholar, though I was several times distin- 
guished by appointments from the Government, and 
though I had some praise for my English composition, 
I was never so completely devoted to my studies as I 
CHight to have been. I wasted much time, much 
money, some virtue, and some health. For some 
irregularities I incurred my father's displeasure, and 

of BoatoD, and President of the Senate of Massachusetts, were at the 
Academy at the same time with Dr. Kirkland, and boarded with him in 
Judge Phillips's family. 

4 
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fell far short of his wishes or expectations in every 
thing. 

" For the first part of my College life, I was as hap- 
py as perhaps any one ever was for so long a time 
together. Naturally sanguine, hope supplied each 
want of enjojnoaent. One misfortune befell me in my 
Junior year, which this world can never repair. My 
mother, on January 23d, 1788, died. The highest 
pleasure I could enjoy was thaf of pleasing her ; and 
her influence over me was so great that I never devi- 
ated from rectitude without feeling myself particularly 
culpable on her account. Her affection to her child- 
ren was as great as her sensibility was exquisite. 
She seldom spoke of their welfare without tears, nor 
ever remitted her exertions to, promote it. She found 
her chief consolation, under every sorrow and disap- 
pointment, in religion. In the doctrines and promises 
of Christianity she had an unshaken faith ; its pre- 
cepts were her delight, and their practice her orna- 
ment. In her expiring moments she felt its support- 
ing power. When she perceived the hand of death 
ready to snatch her, she bid a calm farewell to her 
surrounding friends, and with joyful confidence com- 
mitted her spirit to her Saviour. May her early and 
constant instructions, her earnest exhortations to good- 
ness, her excellent example, and triumphant death, be 
indelibly impressed on the minds of her children, and 
form the directory of their lives. ^ Gq, gentle spirit, 
to thy native region, and join the kindred throng of 
raptured spirits in bliss to hymn the praises of the 
great Creator. Thy genial virtues shall flourish in 
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immortal vigor, and thy reward be vast as thy desires 
and lasting as thy e^stence ! " 

Here end these simple and touching Confessions, 
disclosing to us as frankly the secrets of his heart, and 
the foiUes of his early life, as those of Augustine and 
Rousseau; but in tones far more impressive to me 
than the vehement and impassioned expressions of the 
one, or the burning and thrilling words of the other* 
I will only say concerning this fragment, that it was 
written to be seen by no one, and that its statements 
are no doubt the overcharged and deeply colored lan- 
guage of a tender and sensitive conscience. His 
surviving classmates can remember nothing in his Col- 
lege life that would leave the least stain on its moral 
purity. 

Immediately after Commencement, which that year 
was celebrated on tlie 16th of July, he returned to 
Andover, where he spent a year as an Assistant in the 
Academy, then under the charge of Dr. Ebenezer 
Pemberton. I happen to have in my possession four 
letters written in the course of this year, which display 
the germs of his peculiar style and character of 
thought, and reveal his feelings at the time, and his 
purposes and plans for the future. It appears from 
these letters that he had not then decided on the 
choice of a profession, but was yet wavering between 
Divinity atid Law. 

In one of these letters, dated October 21st, and 
written to a classmate, still living in this city,* he 
says, " I enjoy but little here ; neither do I suffer 

^ The Hon. George Blake. 
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much. No incidents or vicissitudes agitate my br^st. 
The obscure and even tenor of my days originates 
but few sentiments. I endeavour to keep advancing ; 
knowing that I shall be no sooner stationary, than I 
shall become retrograde. I gain some upon my dis- 
quietude ; and after I have practised acquiescence and 
fortitude for a time, I become a more easy companion 
to myself and others. The most comfortable method 
I can find of baffling disappointment is not to feel it. I 
never mean to be enslaved by inveterate habits or local 
attachments. My fortune may, but / cannot change. 
I despise to be preyed upon by imaginary sorrows. 
When I droop, it shall be under the powerful pressure 
of real calamity, not the little unfavorable incidents of 
common life, nor the insignificant whimseys of com- 
mon men. — Heaven knows what is to become of me. 
I am at present thrust into obscurity, and confined to 
a very humble occupation. It is as good, however, as 
I deserve, or am capable of. If I emerge, it will not 
be to court public applause or toil for power." 

In another letter, dated September 19th, addressed 
to his classmate and firiend, William Emerson, after- 
wards pastor of the First Church in Boston, he says, 
*^ I cannot find in myself a prepossession in favor of 
Divinity ; nor do I expect to relish all the drudgeries 
or be equal to all the labors and fatigues of the Law. 
In Divinity I love the peace, innocent studies, and do- 
mestic pleasures of the clergyman ; but I fear the 
languor, excessive confinement, and gloomy restraints 
of him. In Law I love and admire the argumentative 
and eloquent debate, the wide scope for exerting the 
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powers of judgment and imaginatio&y and the virtues 
of integrity and patriotism ; but I dread the arduous 
competition for a trifling preeminence, the dry and 
sometimes low subjects of dispute, and the oppressive 
tendency of the profession ; besides the inequality of 
my circumstalices to the expense of a suitable educa- 
tion, and the insufficiency of my talents to the acquisi- 
tion of the necessary merit. I am in a stationary 
condition at present, and a decisive choice may be 
suspended awhile. I have not much time for private 
use, in my employment. Eight hours are devoted to 
my academical labors, and the rest is but little more 
than sufficient for necessary recreation and refresh- 
ment. I almost pant for a release already. But I am 
endeavouring to model my temper and conduct accord* 
ing to the Christian standard, and to banish from my 
breast all fruitless anxiety about future acquisitions 
and jdeasures." , 

In a second letter to the same friend, dated June 
16th, 1790, he virites, " I scarcely know what has 
become of the tune that has passed since I saw you ; 
so gentle and sleepy is the current of my days here, 
that 1 do not notice its rapidity. I do not care, how- 
ever, how insensibly the time goes between this and 
Commencement. My purgatorial torments will, I ex* 
pect, be then at an end, and a region iqpre favorable 
to my enjo3mient be allotted me to dwell in. I am to 
go home to Stockbridge, and study Divinity a few 
months ; at the end of which I shall immediately de- 
cide, and act upon the ultimate course of my life. As 
I am now bent to Law, I dislike the scheme of being 
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kept any longer from it. I am not instigated in my 
choice by any of that foolish ambition, which used to 
devour us so at College, nor by any want of regard to 
the affairs of a future life. That love of glory which 
does not comprehend the whole of our existence, is 
madness ; and that virtue which does not spring from 
religion, is nothing but impious pride. I mean not to 
give up my claim to another life by attending to the 
concerns of this, but to make sure of it by acting ever 
with a view to an all important futurity. — You would 
laugh, I think, to see me here on my academical 
throne ; sometimes mild and patient, sometimes rough 
and vengeful ; now frowning terror, now smiling be- 
nignity. By habit and reflection I am become superior 
to the vexations of my emplojrment. When I rale, I 
shall govern upon a very different system from what is 
pursued here. A patient and tame spirit is what I 
now want, which is no easy acquisition, and I hope 
never again to have any such necessity for it as this. 
I am not, on some accounts, sorry for having engaged 
in this business awhile. It has taught me to guard 
against the sallies of temper, and to acquire a con- 
stancy and serenity of soul." 

In another letter, dated October 17th, addressed 
to his friend and classmate, Stephen Palmer, after^ 
wards the minister of Needham, he writes, " I am 
at present unfavorably situated for literary progress. 
The vexations of impertinence, puerilities, and noise in 
the Academy, are enough to waste my spirits, and 
unfit me for any but amusing studies, novels, news- 
papers, and the like. I ffeel the deepest regret at the 
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irrevocable waste I made of collegiate hours. I used 
thcB to lament, . and resolve, but never, reform. You 
know I was ever dreaming of greatness, but never 
using the means to attain it. — If I judge aright, we 
have a field before us. The Church and State are 
open. This is the theatre for political experiments. 
I vrish it may be for moral. The manners of our 
country are lamentably luxurious, and its morals cor- 
rupted ; public spirit decayed, and the simplicity, man- 
liness, and hardihood of character, which become repub- 
licans, and are necessary to its felicity, have given 
place to the refinements and effeminacy of old and 
bloa^ted countries, which can neither be made much 
better nor much worse." 

After teaving ^^ndover in July, 1790, he went home, 
as he purposed, to Stockbridge, where he studied 
Divinity for. a while with the Rev. Dr. Stephen West, 
the minister of the place, a man somewhat distin- 
guished in his day as the author of '' An Essay on 
Moral Agency ; '' and who^ at a time when there were 
no theological iilstitutions in the country, was accus- 
tcHned to receive young men into his family and pre- 
pare them for the ministry. The high Hopkin^ian 
doctrines of Dr. West were not very congenial to the 
mind of his pupil. In a letter written from Stock- 
bridge to his classmate Palmer, he says, " I have been 
trying to learn a little Divinity. All ha^ been dark- 
ness and doubt. Hopkintonian subtilties have puz- 
zled' and bewildered me. They certainly attempt to 
explain what is, in the nature of things, inexplicable^ 
and to carry the mind higher than it will bear to rise 
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without swimming. Here id a little of it. < God is the 
efficient cause of sin ; for every thing that exists must 
have a cause; and every cause must be ultimately 
resolved into the first cause, God.' Is it not true ? 
If the Hopkintonian notion of liberty and agency can 
be defended, every thing else which they preach may 
be. Who swallows that, can swallow all. I don't 
know but I should resolve to be a preacher if I was 
determined what to preach.'' 

It must have been highly gratifying to the youthfid 
theologian to escape from this rigid system of Divinity 
and return to the place of his education, and again 
<< behold the bright countenance of truth in the quiet 
and still air of delightfiil studies*" It should be re- 
membered that from the very foundation of Harvard 
University there had always prevailed in that semi- 
nary a liberal spirit of inquiry on theological subjects. 
Dr. Colman, the first minister of Brattle-street Church 
in this city, in a letter written in 1712 to Dean Ken- 
net, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, after stating 
that he had resided for a time at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, mentions " the generous principles of an en- 
larged catholic spirit cherished in him by his tutor, Mr. 
Leverett, now President of Harvard College," and 
adds, " if I am able to judge, no place of education 
can well boast of a more free air than our little College 
may." Again, in his funeral sermon on the elder Hol- 
lis, one of the earliest benefactors of the College, which 
he preached at the Thursday Lecture, April 1, 1731, 
before the Great and General Court, and which was 
printed by their desire and order, he speaks of << the 
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free and catholic air we breathe at our Cambridge, 
where Protestants of every denomination may have 
their children educated,"* It was by means of the 
theological treasures which a later HoUis had con- 
tributed to the Library of the University, that Mr. 
Eirkland was now enabled to pursue that free and 
independent study of his profession, which led him 
to embrace more enlarged and just views of reUgion 
than those in which he had been . trained from his 
childhood. In company with several congenial minds 
then engaged in the same pursuit, among whom was 
his friend Emerson, and others yet among the living, 
he investigated widely and candidly. The writings of 
Jortin, James Foster, Tillotson, Lardner, Price, Priest- 
ley, and other liberal theologians of England, were 
diligently studied. The Scriptures too were subjected 
to a close and critical examination, and I have been 
told by one of the number, that the results to which 
they severally came were communicated and discussed 
with a frank and generous confidence, in the true spirit 
of Protestantism. 

In 1792 he made a visit to his father, with whom he 
spent several months in the neighbourhood of the Onei- 
da Indians. On the 16th of November, in the same 
year, while still prosecuting his theological studies, he 
received the appointment of Tutor in the department 
of Logic and Metaphysics, which office he held till the 
14thof January, 1794. 

I have in my possession the original manuscript of a 

• TureU's Life of Colman, pp. 117 and 123. 

6 
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Tery remarkable prayer, which he wrote July 6, 179S, 
just before he began to preach with the view of en- 
gaging in the ministry, and which is full of the most 
solemn thoughts and the most fervent petitions. 
Among other ministerial gifts and graces he ask& for 
those by which he was afterwards so eminently dis- 
tinguished* ^^ Let my intellectual endowments," he 
prays, " be adequate to the mighty work. Not only 
in piety and morals, in learning and knowledge, but 
in prudence and sagacity, may I be found accom- 
plished. Let me judge rightly of the characters ci 
men ; that I may know how best to adapt to them my 
public discourses and private behaviour. Let me know 
the avenues to the heart, and be able to reach its last 
recesses by the searching words of truth." Many vnfl 
think that this prayer was folly answered.* 

Mr. Kirkland preached, for the first time, in this 
parish, August 23d, 1793. On the 13th of October 
the Society recommended to the Church to inyite him 
to take the pastoral charge over them ; and on the 23d 
he was chosen by the Church unaniihously as their 
pastor, which was concurred in by the Society on the 
27th of the same month. His letter accepting the 
call is dated December 1st, 1793, and his Ordination 
took place on the 6th of February, 1794. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Tappan, Hollis Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and some idea of the reputation 
with which Mr. Kirkland entered the ministry, and 
the expectations which he had excited, may be gath- 
ered from some passages of that sermon. 

* This prayer will be found entire in the Appendix. 
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"I felicitate you," said Dr. Tappan, addressing the 
candidate, " on the distinguished honor which Provi- 
dence has done you in crowning your probationary ser- 
vices from the desk with the early voice of general ap- 
probation, and in directing the first destitute society 
which has had the opportunity of enjoying them to so 
united an election of you to the pastoral office. I con- 
gratulate you that your destined lot is cast in this an- 
cient and respectable metropolis, which concentres so 
large a portion of American learning and information, 
refinement and magnificence." And in addressing the 
people he said, "My respected brethren of this church 
and congregation, we gratefijilly participate with you 
in the joy of this day. The amiable disposition, the 
intellectual and moral improvements of your pastor 
elect have long recomn^ended him to those who have 
known both his earlier and maturer years. These 
accomplishments, joined with his knowledge of human 
nature and Christian divinity, form a happy presage 
of his fiiture usefiilness and honor as a Gospel min- 
ister. At the same time his youthful age, his delicate 
sensibilities, and his arduous employment, solicit your 
candid and tender indulgence." 

His venerable fether, in delivering to him the solemn 
Charge, said to him with a kind of prophetic vision, 
" You are a son of prayers and of vows. May God 
Almighty bless you ; and may you increase whilst I 
decrease, and shine many years as a bright star in the 
Redeemer's hand when I, your natural father, am set, 
and seen no more."* 

* The Right Hand of Fellowship was presented by the Rev. Dr. Bel- 
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Mr. Kirkland was now placed in an eminent posi- 
tion, and had a wide and noble sphere for the exercise 
of his powers ; for whatever may be said in praise of 
other stations, there is, for a man of superior talents, 
no higher place, no wider or nobler sphere of influence 
than the Pulpit, in an enlightened and religious com- 
munity, like this. He soon drew around him an intel- 
ligent and discriminating congregation, in which were 
some of the leading men of the times, who hung with 
profound attention on his lips, and whom he fed with 
"wisdom and knowledge and understanding." His 
preaching was characterized by an affluence and pro- 
fundity of thought, and was highly prized by those 
who possessed corresponding qualities. Yet at the 
same time that he met the wants of the thoughtful and 
enlightened, he was equally acceptable to the less 
informed. He expressed his views so clearly that 
every one could comprehend them. , A truly great man 
never has to condescend to any portion of his audi- 
ence. If he really has thought in him, if his views 
are well formed and distinct, he need be under no 
apprehension that the people will not understand him. 
Their native sense will grasp whatever he has to offer 
that is worth grasping. 

So. early and rapid was the growth of Mr. Kirk^ 

knap, of the Federal-street Church. The services were printed b]r a 
vote of the Society. Mr. Eirkland^s dalary was two hundred and twen- 
ty-five pounds, lawful money, to be paid weekly. In 1797, a grant of 
two hundred dollars was added, which was increased from year to year 
till 1803, when the salary was raised to fifteen hundred dollars, and in 
1806 to twenty-one hundred, at which sum it remained when he left 
in 1810. 
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land's professioiial reputation, that in the year 18Q2y in 
the thirty-second year of his age, and when he had 
heen but eight years in the ministry, he received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity from the Col- 
lege at Princeton, in New Jersey, 

At no time, indeed, did he enjoy the equivocal and 
undesirable reputation of being a popular preacher, as 
it is called, — the talk of the town, run after to-day, 
and deserted to-morrow for a new comer, a later favo- 
rite, whose preaching sounds to the people " as a very 
lovely song of one that hath a pleasant voice.'* As a 
sermonizer and pulpit orator he certainly was not to 
be compared with the illustrious fiuckminster, who 
entered on the ministry eleven years after him ; and I 
know not the man that has appeared in the American 
or the English pulpit in modem times who could be 
advantageously compared with him. As he himself 
once said, Mr. Buckminster introduced a new era in 
preaching. But in his day, and for a long period^ Dr. 
Kirkland stood without a competitor in his profession. 
Probably no minister ever wielded in this community 
such a powerful and salutary, but at the same time 
unobtrusive and noiseless influence. For sixteen years, 
fiom 1794 to 1810, — a transitive and pregnant period 
in our history — he exercised a moral control which 
can hardly be conceived of by those who did not live 
at that period, and who are not acquainted with the 
feverish and agitated state of the public mind that 
then existed, growing out of the peculiar state of the 
times. Society was then heaving all around, and 
seemed as though it were about to heave its institu- 
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tions from their basis. The country had not yet re- 
covered from the shock which the Revolutionary War 
had inflicted on its morals ; and the infidel philosophy 
and the loose principles which accompanied the out- 
break of the French Revolution, were just beginning 
to be introduced here, and were turning the heads, 
infecting the minds, and corrupting the hearts of the 
people. It was not a time for declamation and fine 
writing, but for the sober views and sound principles 
and calm statements which Dr. Itirkland's wisdom and 
good sense, and knowledge df mankind, were so well 
able to frirnish. The minds of men needed to be 
instructed and tranquillized, and to be confirmed in 
the great fundamental principles of religion and morals. 
Dr. Kirkland addressed himself to this work with sin- 
gular discretion and judgment, and by his words of 
truth and soberness, in the pulpit and out of it, render- 
ed a service to this community which can now be 
hardly understood or estimated, but which ought never 
to be forgotten. There may have been at different 
times in this city other preachers more eloquent, more 
imaginative, more popular, but never any mote sound, 
more instructive, more useful than he. 

Dr. Kirkland produced the effect of which I have 
spoken, not only directly from the pulpit, but indi- 
rectly through that large body of intelligent laymen 
which he had gathered around him, or with whom he 
habitually associated. He lived on the most intimate 
terms with all the leading men of his time in this part 
of the country — with Ames, and Cabot, and Parsons, 
and Gore, and Lowell, and Prescott, and Quincy. His 
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society was courted by them ; for he threw a chann 
over every circle by his urbanity and benevolence. 
They saw his thorough knowledge of mankind, they 
had unbounded confidence in his integrity, they appre- 
ciated his sound judgment and good sense* They re- 
garded him as a wise priest, the wi3est of his tiibe, 
and as a true patriot, who desired to promote the 
moral and real good of the people. They, saw that 
<^ light, and understanding, and wisdom, and know- 
ledge, and an excellent spuit, were in him." They 
were therefore willing and ready to exercise their 
powers and exert their influence in cooperation with 
him, and in furtherance of the views and prmciples 
which he approved and inculcated. 

Dr. Kirkland was a mighty moralist, and as an eth- 
ical preacher had no equal. He possessed a thorough, 
intimate, marvellous knowledge of man. 

" He was a keen observer, and he looked 
Quite through the ways of men." 

He sounded the lowest depths of the soul, and searched 
its most obscure recesses. He detected men's hidden 
motives and secret principles of action, and dragged 
them forth to the light. He laid bare the human 
heart, and dissected its minutest fibres. He revealed 
the sinner to himself, brought up afresh and disclosed 
to him what he had forgotten or concealed, and 
startled and terrified him by the view of his own soul. 
He tracked him through all his mazes, and stripped 
him of all his subterfuges and disguises. He left him 
no apology for doing wrong, no excuse for being a bad 
man. Such was his wonderful and accurate know- 
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ledge of human nature, and his clear insist into the 
sprmgs of human action, that sometimes, when I have 
heard him preach, it seemed to me that he had actually 
got his hand into my bosom, and that 1 could feel him 
moving it about and inserting his fingers into all the 
interstices and creidces of my heart. 

Dr. Kirkland uttered great moral maxims and pro- 
found religious truths without any parade or prepara- 
tion, without forewarning his hearers that he was now 
going to bring forward some great thought or some 
new view, and without reminding them afterwards 
that he had done so. He was apparently tmconscious 
and careless of those profound sayings of his which 
contained a world of practical wisdom. 

He was remarkable, too, for the comprehensiveness 
of his views and the universality of his judgments. He 
generalized on a large scale, and generalized every 
thing. He -took a broad and liberal view of all sub- 
jects, and had a world-emlwracing philosophy as well 
as charity. He could not endure details, and cared 
little for isolated facts. He wished always to see 
their connection, and to trace put their relation and 
bearing on other facts. I never met with a man who in 
social intercourse said so many things worthy to be 
remembered, and made so many remarks that you 
could liot forget. His conversation was a succession 
of aphorisms, maxims, general retnarks. As Chaucer 
describes his Clerk df Oxenford, 

" Not a word spake he more tbaii was need; 
And that was said in form and reyerence, 
And short and quick, and full of high sentence. 
Sounding in moral virtue was his speech^ 
And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach." 
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Dr. Kirkland's preaching was of the same character 
with his conversation. It was sententious and full of 
apophthegms. There was not much visible logic or 
induction in his discourses. The description which he 
gives of Mr. Ames's writings is strikingly applicable to 
his own. " When the result of his researches was exhib- 
ited in discourse, the steps of a logical process were in 
some measure concealed by the coloring of rhetoric. It 
was the prerogative of his mind to discern by a glance, 
so rapid as to seem intuition, those truths which com- 
mon capacities struggle hard to apprehend. His style 
is conspicuous for sententious brevity, for antithesis, and 
point. Single ideas appear with so much lustre and 
prominence, that the connection of the several parts of 
his discburse is not always obvious to the common 
mind, and the aggregate impression of the compositibn 
is not always completely obtained. His learning sel- 
dom appeared as such, but was interwoven with his 
thoughts, and became his own." 

There was little apparent method, arrangement, or 
connection in Dr. Kirkland's preaching; — so that it 
was not uncommon for him to bring into the pulpit 
half a dozen sermons or more, and, on the instant, 
construct from their pages a new sermon as he went 
along, turning the leaves backwards and forwards, and 
connecting them together by the thread of his extem- 
poraneous discourse. These scattered leaves resem- 
bled those of the Sibyl, not only in their confusion, 
causing many to marvel how he could marshal and 
manage them so adroitly, but also in then* deep and 
hidden wisdom, and in the fact that when two thirds 

6 
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of what he had thus brought into the pulpit was omit- 
ted, — thrown by as unworthy of delivery, — the re- 
maining third which he uttered was more precious 
than the entire pile of manuscript, containing, as it 
did, the spirit and essence, the condensed and concen- 
trated wisdom of the whole. 

Condensation, indeed, was his crowning faculty. It 
was here especially that he manifested the supremacy 
of his intellect. He always spoke from a crowded 
and overflowing mind. Although he said so much, 
you felt that there was much more behind unsaid. He 
poured himself forth in a full stream of thought, which 
evidently flowed from a living and inexhaustible 
fountain. Chief Justice Parsons used to say that Dr. 
Kirkland put more thought into one sermon than other 
ministers did into five. A single sermon of his would 
sometimes contain a whole body of divinity. And 
how much weight and wisdom were there even in 
single sentences of his writings, as when in his Life of 
Ames he says, " he did not need the smart of guilt to 
make him virtuous, nor the regret of folly to make 
him wise;" and when in the same work he says, 
" the admission of danger implies duty ; and many 
refuse to be alarmed, because they wish to be at ease." 

Dr. Kirkland had the rare faculty, in his preaching, 
of intimating and suggesting much more than he 
directly inculcated and affirmed. This enabled him to 
insinuate unpalatable truths into men's minds without 
their taking offence, nay, almost without their perceiv- 
ing it. One of the most remarkable instances of this 
sort was the sermon which he delivered in 1813 before 
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the Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Mud- 
isters. At this time the controversy between the two 
theological parties which divided the Commonwealth, 
was waxing warm, although it had not yet reached its 
height. Standing as he did, from his high office, at 
the head of the clergy, it was proper, it was right, 
that he should be selected to address them, and it 
was incumbent and imperative on him to accept the 
appointment, and discourse, too, on those very dis- 
puted points that were uppermost in. their minds. 
This was a very difficult and delicate task. Dr. Kirk- 
land had too much of Christian courtesy and gentle- 
ness intentionally or heedlessly to offend any by the 
utterance of obnoxious sentiments. But at the same 
time he was too faithful to his Master and to his con- 
science to keep back what he deemed the truth. Ac- 
cordingly, on this occasion, he expressed his views and 
sentiments fully and distinctly ; the sermon contained 
the whole pith and marrow of liberal divinity ; and at 
the same time, without directly mentioning any of the 
tenets of the opposite theology, he undermined them 
completely, and brushed them away like cobwebs. 
And all this was done in such a manner that no one 
could take offence, or complain that his feelings were 
wounded, or that his sentiments were misrepresented, 
or rudely and harshly handled. 

Both as a preacher and pastor. Dr. Earkland, by his 
whole spirit and bearing, made religion lovely and 
attractive, particularly to the intelligent, the refined, 
and the young. He stripped it of its stiff and formal 
costame, its gloomy and forbidding look, and its 
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austere and repellent manners. He taught men bj 
his conversation and deportment, quite as much as 
by his preaching, confirming and illustrating the beau- 
tiful remark of Hooker, that '^ the life of a pious cler- 
gyman is visible rhetoric." 

" His eyes diffused a venerable grace, 
And charity itself was in his face. 
Nothing reserved or sullen was to see ; 
But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity ; 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
With eloquence innate his tongue was armed ; 
Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charmed. 
For letting down the golden chain from high, 
He drew his audience upward to the sky. 
He bore his great commission in his look ; 
But sweetly tempered awe, and softened all he spoke. 
He preached the joys of heaven, and pains of hell^ 
And warned the sinner with becoming zeal ; 
But on eternal mercy loved to dwell. 
He taught the gospel rather than the law; 
And forced himself to drive, but loved to draw." 

We come now to regard Dr. Kirkland as a man of 
letters. " Light, and understanding, and wisdom, and 
knowledge, were found in him." 

*' He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading." 

At the outset, however, I am ready to admit that he 
was not a very profound or thorough student. His 
stock of erudition was not large. His reading had not 
been systematic, but desultory. He was rather a 
general scholar, than deeply versed in any particular 
department. He had gleaned from a wide field, and 
gathered fruits and flowers from the whole circuit of 
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elegant learning ; but he had never digged down into 
any dark mine of science or letters. He loved the 
light and the sunshine of learning. He was not a pror 
ficient in any of the natural or exact sciences, nor an 
adept in abstruse philosophy. He was not a mere 
metaphysician, or a mere mathematician, a logic-mill, 
or calculating machine. He was no antiquary or geol- 
ogist — no pedant or literary drudge. But he was 
something more than these — something far higher and 
better. He knew as much of every subject as it 
became a Christian preacher and gentleman to know. 
But no single subject had engrossed his attention, and 
monopolized his thoughts, and narrowed and cramped 
his mijid. 

Dr. Kirkland's fav(»*ite study, the one in which he 
excelled, and had made the greatest proficiency, was 
unquestionably Ethics ; and his favorite writer in this 
department was Abraham Tucker, the ingenious au- 
thor of " The Light of Nature Pursued."* He loved 
to grapple with hard problems in casuistry and untie 
knotty questions in morals. He was emphatically a 

* Dr. Eirkland probably valued Tucker chiefly for his insight into 
human nature, the practical bearing of his philosophy, and his unri- 
Talled talent at familiar and homely illustration. There has been a dis- 
position of late, originating, I beliere, with Dugald Stewart, to speak 
slightingly of Tucker. Yet Sir James Mackintosh, a competent judge 
in such matters, says, that '* whoever, unfettered by a previous system, 
undertakes the labor necessary to discover and relish the high excel- 
lencies of this metaphysical Montaigne, will find his toil at last reward- 
ed, in a greater degree perhaps than by any other writer on mixed and 
applied philosophy, by being led to commanding stations and new points 
of view, whence the mind of a moralist can hardly fail to catch some 
fresh prospects of nature and duty." 
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moralist, in the widest sense of that term. He thought 
with Dr. Johnson, that " the knowledge of external 
nature, and the sciences which that knowledge re- 
quires or includes, are not the great or the frequent 
business of the human mind. Whether we provide for 
action or conversation, whether we wish to be useful 
or pleasing, the first requisite is the religious and moral 
knowledge of right and wrong ; the next is an ac- 
quaintance with the history of mankind, and with 
those examples which may be said to embody truth, 
and prove by events the reasonableness of opinions. 
Prudence and justice are virtues and excellencies of 
all times and of all places ; we are perpetually moral- 
ists, but we are geometricians only by chance. Our 
intercourse with intellectual nature is necessary ; our 
speculations upon matter are voluntary and at leisure. 
Physiological learning is of such rare emergence, that 
one may know another half his life without being able 
to estimate his skill in hydrostatics or astronomy ; but 
his moral and prudential character immediately ap- 
pears. We were not placed here to watch the growth 
of plants or the motions of the stars, but to learn how 
to do good and avoid evil." 

Although Dr. Kirkland was never a close and plod- 
ding student, yet, somehow or other, he always knew 
what was going on in the world of letters, and was 
well informed about the latest discoveries in science 
and the arts, and the most recent productions in litelra- 
ture. No subject could be started on which he could 
not readily converse and express a distinct and correct 
opinion. He acquired his knowledge by intercourse 
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and conversation with intelligent and learned men, 
rather than from books. He had, too, the faculty of 
getting all the good out of a book by rapidly turning 
over its leaves and running his eye over its pages, with- 
out reading it in course from beginning to end. Al- 
though he did not go regularly through the process of 
perusal, yet he always obtained the results which the 
process was intended to subserve. By a sort of lite- 
rary intuition he got at what the author meant, and 
what his book was designed to teach. — And is not this, 
after all, the true learning ? What we desire to know, 
is not the process, but the results. We do not wish to 
pry into the machinery, and see how the wheels inter- 
lock, and the various parts act upon each other. What 
we want chiefly to see is the design, and the work 
which the machinery accomplishes. We do not desire 
to look at man with the eye of an anatomist, but with 
the eye of an artist. We do not care to see the mus- 
cles and the nerves laid bare, and the bony skeleton 
hung before us. We want to see the flesh palpitating, 
as it were, upon the canvass, and the beautiful outline 
and graceful figure brought out from the marble. The 
object of learning is not to make pedants and critics, 
but enlightened, judicious, reasonable beings. The 
aim of education is not to form grammarians and 
mathematicians, but to prepare youth for the various 
walks of professional and practical life. It was the 
precept of a Spartan king, that ^< the child should be 
instructed in the arts which will be useful to the man." 
And Milton says, <^ I call that a complete and gene- 
rous education, which fits a man to perform justly, skil- 
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fully, and magnanimously, all the offices, both private 
and public, of peace and war," 

With such views of the uses of learning and the pur- 
poses of education, exemplified and illustrated as they 
had been in his own peLn, Dr. Kirkland was enu- 
nently fitted to be at the head of a seminary of learn- 
ing. I do not say that his general knowledge quali- 
fied him to be a professor in any particular branch ; for 
I hold that the man who takes the office of a professor, 
must be thoroughly and minutely acquainted with every 
thing relating to his department, must regard it as the 
most important in the whole circle of the sciences, 
must be enthusiastically devoted to it, give himself 
wholly to that single study and work, and be deter- 
mined to do something himself, and carry his science 
forward. But I maintain that the comprehensiveness 
. of Dr. Kirkland's mind, and the universality of his stu- 
dies, freeing him as they did, from all pedantry and 
narrowness of mind, from all mere pretence and pa- 
rade of learning, combined with his splendid talents, 
and profound sense, and admirable literary taste, 
marked him out as one who should preside over pro- 
fessors, and be the central light and the animating 
spirit of a University. 

Accordingly, when the presidency of Harvard Col- 
lege was vacated by the death of Dr. Webber in the 
year 1810, all eyes were turned to the accomplished 
pastor of this church as the most suitable person to be 
put in that high place, — the most important and hon- 
orable station in the Commonwealth. So indispensa- 
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ble was it thought at the time to obtain him, that Mn 
Cabot, one of his most intelligent parishioners, to 
whom no sacrifice could be greater than to part with 
his favorite preacher and endeared pastor, declared that 
he must be placed there at any rate ; that if he was 
elected, the College would take a start, and rise to an 
eminence such as it had never yet reached ; but that 
if he was not chosen, it would remain at the same dull 
level of mediocrity at which it had so long stood. Chief 
Justice Parsons, another eminent parishioner of his, 
and as strongly attached to him, was at that time a 
member of the Corporation, and no doubt had very 
great influence in his election. He said that he had 
looked abroad, all over the country, and could find no 
one so well qualified in every respect as Dr. Kirkland 
to preside over the University. He felt assured that 
if he went to Cambridge, he would renovate and build 
up the seminary, and it would be filled vdth youth, 
not only firom New England, but from all parts of the 
Union. He would gather around him the lights of 
genius, science, and learning ; and the College would 
pour forth streams to refiresh and gladden the land. 
Dr. Kirkland was accordingly chosen ; and the result 
proved the sagacity and truth of their predictions.* 

With his characteristic modesty. Dr. Ejrkland used 
to say that he was elected to the presidency, not for 
what he had done, but for what it was supposed he 
could do. It was with great hesitation and unfeigned 

^Dr. Kirkland was chosen by the Corporation Augast 7, 1810; and 
bis election was confirmed by the Board of Overseers on the 23d of the 
same month. The Corporation received his letter of acceptance Octo* 
berlst. 

7 
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jreluctance that he accepted this honorable appointHient, 
which severed the tie that bound him to an affection-^ 
ate and beloved people ; and their regret at parting was 
certainly as deep as his. So strong was his attachment 
to his parish, and so distrustful was he of his fitness for 
the high station, that he actually wrote a tetter de- 
clining the appointment, but was dissuaded by some of 
his friends from sending it* In his letter to the church, 
asking for the dissolution of the pastoral connexion, he 
says, ** Would to God I had never been called to this 
trial, but been permitted to finish my life with you.''* 
He preached his farewell sermon on the 4th of Novem- 
ber, from Romans XV. 30, and I have been told by those 
who heard it, that there was not a dry eye in the con- 
gregation. 

He was inducted into office on the 14th of Novem- 
ber, with great enthusiasm and joy ; and the congratu- 
latory address in Latin was delivered by Mr. Samuel 
Cooper Thacher, the Librarian of the University, who 
the next spring was ordained pastor of this church.f 

The presidency of Dr. Kirkland was the Augustan 
age of Harvard College. I have not now time, neither 
is this the proper place, to relate all that he did to pro- 
mote its interests, to raise the standard of education, and 
to advance the cause of sound learning and pure and un- 
defiled religion. I can only glance at a few particulars. 

In the first place, then, he gathered around him a 
body of professors and tutors, unrivalled in their seve- 

* This letter may be seen in the Appendix. 

t The official account of President Eirkland's inauguration, taken froxn 
the College records, will also be found in the Appendix. 
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ral < departments, such as the College has nerer seen 
collected together before or since -r- men who deemed 
it an honor to work under his guidance, and to codpe<* 
rate with such an illustrious Head. When 1 have 
mentioned the names of Frisbie, and Farrar, and Nor- 
ton, and Everett, and Ticknor, and Popkin, and Bige- 
low, and Sparks, and Bancroft, and Cogswell, and Fol- 
len, I need say nothing more. Where will you find 
another such constellation of genius, science, and learn- 
ing ? By their united labors and unwearied efforts, 
encouraged by his stimulating approval, who was the 
main-spriDg of all, there was a literary enthusiasm ex- 
cited there, — without which a semiaary like this can 
never flourisji.^ The iH'eath of intellectual life was iniused 
into the dead body of the College, and it was animated 
with a new spirit. It was my privilege to spend seven 
years at Cambridge under Dr. Kirkland's presidency ; 
and I well remember, as it were but yesterday, the im- 
pulse that was given to our minds by the brilliant courses 
of lectures delivered by two of the gentlemen above 
mentioned, on their return from Europe in the year 
1819. They alone constituted an era in the history 
of the University. 

Under his administration the course of studies was 
remodelled and enlarged, and the qualifications for ad- 
mission and the standard of scholarship were raised. 
The Institution became, for the first time, in reality as 
well as in name, a University. The Law School was 
established, the Medical School resuscitated and re- 
organized, and the Theological School erected into a 
separate department ; and able and learned professors 
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and lecturers were placed in the chairs of the several 
Faculties. Four permanent professorships were added, 
endowed, and filled, in the Academical department, and 
the salaries of all the instructers were augmented. 
Three new and substantial buildings, Holworthy, Uni- 
versity, and Divinity Halls, were erected at Cambridge, 
and the Medical College in Boston, at an expense of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The Library 
was doubled by the accession of the Ebeling and War- 
den collections, the Palmer and Boylston donations, 
and from various other sources. The beautifiil belt of 
trees and shrubbery which now encircles the grounds, 
creating literally a classic shade, was planted. To meet 
these large expenditures, a grant of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars was obtained from the Legislature of the 
Commonwealth, A sum still greater was bestowed 
in munificent endowments by individuals, and upwards 
of fifty thousand dollars were collected by private sub- 
scription for theological purposes. The gentlemen who 
placed Dr. Kirkland in the presidency. Judge Parsons, 
,Mr. Lowell, Mr. Gore, and Judge Davis, were deter- 
mined to support him in it, and give him the means of 
making the College what it ought to be. They coope- 
rated with him nobly and zealously, but the responsi- 
bility and the superintendence of these measures fell 
almost entirely upon him. The effects were, soon visi- 
ble. The College was crowded with students, as it 
never had been before. Never was it so prosperous 
and so popular. No man ever did so much for Harvard 
University as. President Kirkland.* 

* The present enlightened Head of the College, in the generous and 
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His influence on the students was no lei^s remarka- 
ble than on the teachers. Before he went to Cam- 
bridge, he had a strong impression that the pupils of a 
College may be better managed by addressing their af- 
fections and appealing to their sense of honor and right, 
than by threats and penalties. His gentle spirit always 
leaned to moderation. It was ^< the silken string run- 
ning through the pearl chain of all his virtues." Ac- 
cordingly he began by treating them as young gentle- 
men, and leading them to regard him as their friend. 
His whole intercourse with them was suited to inspire 
them with mingled reverence and affection, and to 
stimulate them to cultivate those elegant letters, the 
benign efiects of which they witnessed in his refined 
mind, and polished language, and courtly address. 
They saw in him a finished specimen of the Christian 
scholar and gentleman. They saw that learning was 
not necessarily accompanied by rusticity or pedantry, 
but that it was alike adapted to enlarge the views, 
adorn the character, and refine the manners. He was 
uniformly kind and courteous to them, tempering his 
native dignity with an urbane and delightful plea* 
santry. 

magnanimous spirit which has marked his whole course through life, is 
the foremost in proclaiming the services and merits of his distinguished 
friend. President Quincy has heen steadily carrying on the course which 
President Kirkland instituted. The Law School, so flourishing under 
its present eminent Professors, Mr. Justice Story and Mr. Greenleaf, 
the Dane Law College, the Ohsenratory, and the Gore Library, are 
among the monuments of his administration. His elaborate History of 
the College, a work of immense labor and research, is now anxiously 
expected. It will associate his name imperishably with the Institu- 
tion. 
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Dr. Kirkland had the happy gift of quickly discern- 
ing the peculiarities of individual characters, and of ac* 
commodating himself to them. He never failed to 
recognise the countenance of a student and to address 
him by name. Such had been his large intercourse 
with the virorld, and his intimate acquaintaiice with the 
leading men from all parts of the Commonwealth and 
New England, that a young man could hardly come to 
the College, with whom the President could not, at his 
first interview, converse familiarly about his friends and 
relatives. Such notices were gratifying to the feel- 
ings and encouraging to the heart of the student, who 
had just left the protection of his father's roof, perhaps 
for the first time, and felt himself among strangers at 
Cambridge. It put him at his ease ; it inspired him 
with 'confidence ; it showed him that he had a friend 
in the Head of the College, who took an interest in 
him, in whom he could confide, and to whom he might 
come for counsel and aid. 

And how many did come to him for counsel and aid, 
ay, and for substantial aid, and never applied to him 
in v^n ! Many a young man was prevented fi-om leav- 
ing College with his education unfinished, by the timely 
and generous charity which he imparted. Whilst Dr. 
Kirkland had a dollar in his pocket, it was ever at the 
command of the poor Cambridge scholar ; and if, when 
he retired from the presidency, he was a poor man 
himself, it was because, instead of hoarding his ample 
salary, as some would have done, and as he might have 
done without blame, he poured it out, like water, to 
aid the necessitous. 
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** This charphman bore t bounteoas mind indeed; 
A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us. 
His dews fell every where.*' 

These are not mere vague and general statements^ I 
assure you. I have facts m my possession, I have par* 
ticular cases in my memory, which substantiate all that 
I havq said, and I can summon many of my brethren 
in the ministry, of diverse religious sentiments, to tes- 
tify, that but for his unstinted generosity they would 
have been obliged to forego the benefits of a public edu- 
cation. — In connexion with this let it be remembered, 
that the only charge ever whispered against Dr. Kirk- 
land was that he did not know how to take care of 
money, manage accounts, and keep records. His de-* 
ficiency in this respect is freely admitted by his warm- 
est friends, and he himself was fiiUy aware of it. But 
the man who before his elevation to the presidency 
was known never to have attended to his own pecu- 
niary afiairs, ought not to have been expected to keep 
the books or watch over the financial concerns of the 
College. He was elected to be its President, — not its 
clerk, its steward, or its banker. 

The consequence of all this was that Dr. Eirkland 
was beloved by the students ai^ no President of the 
College ever had been. I never heard of, I do not 
believe there ever was, a scholar under him who che- 
rished towards him any other than the kindest feelings* 
In the various disturbances, and collisions between the 
students and the Government, which occurred during 
his administration, no one, either by word or deed, ever 
insulted the President They treated him with uni- 
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fonn respect, though he was the organ of the obno^dous 
measures which they resisted. And he did not gain 
this universal popularity by any shuffling, or shrinking 
from duty ^- by thrusting the inferior officers of the 
College between himself and the rebellious host, to 
take the odium of the measures and bear the brunt of 
the battle. No. He never shrunk from responsibility. 
Though he was always in favor of mild and moderate 
measures, he never flinched from executing the laws 
which the Government had enacted. It was by his 
mingled dignity and suavity of deportment, by the en- 
tire confidence that was felt in his integrity and good- 
ness of heart, that he was thus secured from personal 
affiront. The student who should have dared to insult 
the President would have been scouted and scorned by 
the whole College. No one, I believe, ever left the 
University without carrying with him sentiments of 
gratitude and affection for its Head. However he 
might feel towards the Institution or the other officers, 
he could not help loving the President, and cherishing 
for him, through life, an unabated affection. This was 
proved at the late Centennial Celebration, when at the 
mention of his name as about to address the Alumni, 
they rose involuntarily from their seats, and paid to him 
the silent homage of their souls. 

There is one element of Dr. Eirkland's influence 
over the students which must not be passed over. He 
was a Christian clerg3rman ; and he brought the au- 
thority of the pastoral office, the power of the church 
and the pulpit, and the weight of his sacerdotal cha- 
racter, to bear on their minds, consciences, and hearts. 
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His influence over them in this way can hardly becom- 
pated or * appreciated* It was constant and steady, 
though unseen. The holy man, who offered their de- 
votions every day with so much solemnity and fervor^ 
who preached to them every Sabbath with so deep and 
true a knowledge of the human heart, and With such a 
manifest interest in their moral and religious, as well 
as intellectual improvement, and who broke to them 
the bread of remembrance at the communion table, — 
how could they help revering and loving him, when 
they found all these sacred services superadded to his 
high intellectual gifts and hii^ varied literary attain- 
ments ? 

Dr. Kirkland did not sink the clergyman in the Presi- 
dent. He still took the liveliest interest in the Church. 
He did not forget that the College was primarily anti 
chiefly designed to educate Christian ministers, and to 
supply the churches with able and pious pastors. He 
recollected that it was originally a theological institu- 
tion, and was dedicated " to Christ and the Church." 
And although, in the course of time and the growth of 
the country, things had somewhat changed, and the 
School of the Prophets had grown into a University^ 
he still regarded it as one of the most important and 
sacred objects of the seminary. Under his adminis- 
tration the Theological Faculty was separated from 
the College, new professors W€re added to it. Divinity 
Hall was erected, the Society for Promoting Theolog- 
ical Education in Harvard University was formed, and 
a fund of forty thousand dollars was obtained and de- 
voted to this special purpose. 

8 
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One of the most beautiful traits in Dr. Kirkland's 
character, as Head of the CoUegCj was the sympathy 
which he felt for the struggles of unfriended genius. 
Many a young man of promising talents, but with 
little of this world's goods, has been encouxaged by 
him to persevere and obtain the finished education that 
would bring out and perfect his powers, and qualify 
him for distinguished usefulness. Whenever he saw 
the germs of extraordinary talent, he marked and fos- 
tered them, seeming to take delight in watching their 
development and growth ; and he spared no exertiosis 
nor personal sacrifices to obtain for such young men 
the best instruction which this country or Europe could 
afford* Several of the most eminent men in this com- 
munity, who have reached the highest civil honors, and 
gained am enviable place in our literature^ tan trace 
back the beginnings oi their success to the discerning 
eye, and fostering hand, and substantial patronage, of 
our worthy President. 

Such were his services within the walls of the C6k^ 
lege ; and those which he rendered ta it abroad, wexe 
hardly less considerable in amount or importance. Dr. 
Kirkland was not a mere Master of the College^ It 
had not made a monk of him. He was not naturally, 
nor by habits a reclusCi. He did not hug his books 
and cling to his Study, to the neglect of society.. He 
did not sacrifice his kindly afiections for the living to a 
solitary and selfish communing with the ilhisrtrious 
dead. No. He pri^d both; and he knew how to 
use and get good firom them both. He feh that he 
was one of the community, and that it was his duty to 
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mingle widi the world, and interest the community in 
the College^ He kneW that it could not stand nor 
flourish as a mere monastic institution, cut off from the 
sympathies of mankinds Accordingly, he went much 
into society, and was every where welcomed and 
honored as the head of the clergy and the representa- 
tive of good letters. In this way he excited and kept 
alive an interest in the University among the leading 
minds in this city and neighbourhood, and induced 
many of our opulent merchants to become the Maece- 
nases of their day, by contributing nobly from their 
princely fortunes, by donation or bequest, to endqw 
professorships at Cambridge. He accomplished a vast 
deal in this way ; and I believe that most of the muni- 
ficent benefactions which have been made to the Insti- 
tution since the beginning of this century to the present 
time, can be traced to his direct solicitation, or to the 
hardly less powerful though indirect influence of his 
personal character. The Eliots, the Gores, the Smiths, 
the McLeans, the Peridnses, the Thorndikes, the Ly- 
mans, the Parkmans, the Boylstons, were his intimate 
friends, ^nd were probably induced to make these en- 
dowments, not merely because he convinced them of 
the necessities of the College, and the importance of 
increasing its means of usefulness, but because they 
cherished a high respect for him personally, approved 
his system of management, and were happy in this 
way to express their confidence and esteem. 

Let me Mention another mode in which Dr* Kirk- 
land exerted a strong influence in behalf of the Col- 
lege, made it known and popular, gained it friends, con- 
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nected it most intimately with the commmiitjy and 
enlisted in its favor the ajQfections and sympathies of the 
people* Standing, as he did, at the head of the clergy, 
he was looked up to by them with unmingled reve- 
rence and afiection, as one ofthemselveS. They regard- 
ed him as presiding not over the interests of learning 
and education merely, but over the interests of religion 
throughout the Commonwealth. When they came up 
annually to Cambridge, at the great literary festival of 
the Institution, his house was the gathering place of their 
tribe, and they visited him as their brothers On the 
other hand, the President being the spiritual guide and 
counsellor of the graduates who were destined for the 
Church and preparing for the ministry, whenever they 
left the College to take the charge of parishes in various 
parts of New England, he was invited to be present and 
assist in the services. His attendance was always 
solicited and expected, and generally obtained. It was 
thought that an Ordination could hardly go on in a regu- 
lar way, that was not sanctioned by the authority and 
graced by the presence of the President ,of the Uni- 
versity. At siich times he met qiany of his brethren 
in the sacred ofiSce, and revived his intimacy with them, 
and did not fail to remind them of old Harvard. The 
people, too, who attended the Ordination, generally 
found out that the clergyman with the benignant coun- 
tenance, and winning manners, and delightful conver- 
sation, was the President of the College. Their sons, 
engaged in their preparatory studies, saw in him their 
future guardian and patxon. The minister ordained, 
coming forth from Cambridge with ardent attachments 
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to it and to its Head) naturally difiiised the same feel- 
ings through the minds of these young men and their 
parents ; and the consequence was, that the thought 
never entered their heads that they could go to any 
other place than Harvard University for a collegiate 
education. Young men of bright minds, but narrow 
resources, were found out by the minister, and were 
encouraged to fit tibemselves for college ; and when pre- 
pared were sent on to Cambridge with a letter to the 
President, which was sure to obtain for them the means 
of> going through the academic course. 

Dr. Kirkland was a true Christian gentleman. He 
had a native dignity beyond the reach of art. There 
was an unstudied grace in his whole bearing and de- 
meanour that marked him as one of natulre's noblemen. 
What courtesy in his address, ■^— what urbanity in his 
manners, — what amenity in his conversation, — what 
a benediction in his countenance, — what a heaven in 
his smile ! 

" A sweet, attractive kind of grace, 

A full assurance given by looks, 

Continual comfort in a fabe, 

The lineaments of Gospel books ; 

I trow that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 

" Was never eye did see that face, 

Was never ear did hear that tongue. 

Was never mind did mind his grace. 

That ever thought the travel long. 

But eyes, and ears, and every thought, 
Were with his sweet perfections caught.'' * 

* Spenser's Elegy on Sir Philip Sidney. 
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« 

President Kirkland had a singular felicity in ad*^ 
dressing distinguished men and public iunctionaries 
on special occasions. He had the rare faculty of 
always saying the right thing in the right way, with- 
out obsequious deference or offensive flattery. Who 
that was present will not always remember the graceful 
manner with which, in his Election Sermon, delirered 
in 1816, he dismissed to the retirement of private life 
the venerable Chief Magistrate of the Commonwealth, 
and welcomed to the chair of State " a laorelled hero 
of the Revolution " ? * With what a mingled majesty 
and respect did he receive the President of the United 
States, Mr. Monroe, on his visit to Cambridge in 1817; 
and as he introduced to him the classes of the Univer- 
sity, the flower of New England, with what an ex- 
cusable pride did he say, " We present to your view 
that portion of the youth of our country now resi- 
dent within our walls." And who that witnessed the 
scene and interview, can ever forget his dignified re- 
ception of the Nation's Guest in 1824, addressing him 
in words so appropriate and touching, that the heart 
of the veteran almost failed him, overpowered with 
emotion? 

With what entire self-possession, with what an easy 
air, with what a careless grace, did he preside at the 
annual Commencements 6f the College, In the midst 
of the vast crowd that assembles on these occasions, 
all whose eyes were fixed on him with a reverent 
solicitude, he seemed wholly unconscious of their 

* The two Governors were Strong and Brooks. The sereral ad- 
dresses here referred to will be found in the Appendix. 
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notice, and as Unccmcerned as any of them. There 
was something in his air and manner that < told you 
that he felt himself at home, and put you perfectly at 
your ease. When he addressed the Governor of the 
Commonwealth, or the Chief Magistrate of the Union, 
before conferring the degrees, you felt that the Presi- 
dent of the University was, after all, the chief man ii| 
that presence. So self-possessed and unconcerned 
was he, that you felt no painful anxiety for him, as to 
how he would get through. He might falter, but he 
could not fail. The Latin flowed from his lips like 
his mother tcmgue; and you were confident,^ — such 
was his scholarship and good taste, such his readiness 
and felicity of utterance, — that should he forget the 
set form of words, from time immemorial used oa these 
occasions, ' he could supply it, on the instant, with 
something as good, or better. The appropriate thought 
and the fit word would certainly come at last. The 
graduate, felt that day that the President's paternal 
smile and benediction, as he conferred the degree 
Vkfcm him, was worth more than the parchment that 
he put into his hand ;-^ and that benignant sniile, 
what Cambridge student, that has a heart, can foirget 
it to his dying day ? 

Having thus presided, for eighteen years, with so 
nmch honor to himself^ and so much benefit to the pttl>- 
lie, over the highest literary institution of the country, 
Dr. Kirkland is at length compelled to leave it. The 
remote cause of his retiring from office was a stroke of 
paralysis, which befell him early in August, 1827.* In 

* He preached for the last time in this Church, April 15, 1827. 
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his letter to thfe Corporation he says, " Considerations, 
in my judgment imperative, induce me to resign the 
ofiice which I now hold in the Univer3ity ; and I beg 
you to be persuaded that I quit this high and responsi- 
ble station with the' most sincere prayers for its future 
prosperity and advancement." It was on the 28th day 
of March, 1828, that he resigned die charge of the 
seminary which he had so long graced and blessed, 
and which is under greater obligations to him thai^ to 
any other individual ever connected with it. His 
administration will be recorded by the historian of the 
College as the most successful and brilliant in its 
annals. 

The Corpord,tion, in accepting his resignation, ex- 
pressed " their full siense of all the benefits conferred 
by him on the Institution over which be hcis presided 
for so many years with singular dignity and mildness, 
highly raising its reputation and increasing its useful- 
ness by his splendid talents and accomplishments, his 
paternal care, and his faithful services." The Board 
of Overseers communicated to him, by a special com- 
mittee, ** their deep and grateful sense of the benefits 
which religion and learning have derived from his dis- 
tinguished talents, his beneficent virtues, and his un- 
wearied zeal in diffusing the advantages of education, 
and promoting the welfare of the University over which 
he has so long presided."* 

* The Committee appointed to wait on the. President and communi- 
cate this vote were the Hon. John Welles, the Hon. Judge Davis, LL.D. 
and the Hon. Thomas Wejsh, jr. ; and they were directed at the same 
time to ^* express to him the fervent wishes of the Board of Overseers 
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Tile resident officers and instructers of the Univer*' 
sity expressed to Dr. Eirkland tbeiv " deep concern 
and regret at the painful event of his separation from 
the College. We remember," they say, " with lively 
interest, the courtesy which has marked your conduct 
and rendered our personal intercourse pleasant during 
the term of your connexion with us as President of the 
University. We beg leave to assure you that you carry 
with you our warm regard, and our best wishes for the 
restoration of your health and for your future happi^ 
ness. May the kind remembrances and Mtentions of 
your numerous friends, the aifection and gratitude of 
those who have been under your care, and of the many 
who have been benefitted by your liberality, and the 
solace to be derived from a life devoted to religion 
&nd literature, support and cheer you thiough future 
years*" 

On the 1st of April, the President took leave of his 
pupils, in the College Chapel, in a brief and simple 
address, in which he expressed his vnshes and prayere 
for their improvement and happiness, and concluded 
with sajdng, ^^ I bid you an affectionate farewell. God 
bless you in time and eternity 1 '' * 

The members of the Senior class, who had been 
the longest under his care, and were soon to leave the 
seminary, said, in responding to this address, ^<We 



for his restoration to health and for his future happiness." The Corpo- 
ration also tranamitted " an expression of their earnest wishes for his 
future health and happiness." The votes of the Corporation were passed 
en the 2d of April ; those of the Overseers on the Sth of May. 
* This Address will he found entire in the Appendix. 

9 
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thank you, Sir, — imperffectly, but heartily, — we thank 
you for the honors which your award has made more 
sweet, and we thank you for the reproof which has 
been tempered with love. We thank you for the be- 
nignity of manners which engaged oiur confidence, for 
the charities which secured our hearts. We thank you. 
Sir, for all the ^ little unremembered acts ' of your kind^ 
ijess and authority. We are deeply in your debt ; but 
the obligation is not irksome ; it is a debt of gratitude 
we are well pleased to owe. We should have been hap^ 
py, had your connexion with the University at least sub^ 
sisted until we had been dismissed from its walls. We 
had all along hoped that we should go out into the world 
under your auspices, and that the parchment which was 
to entitle us to consideration, as having completed our 
academic course, might be signed by a name so well 
known to fame and to the respect of society. But it 
has been ordered otherwise ; and we can now only as- 
sure you. Sir, that though you have ceased to stand to 
us in the relation of a President, thete are other tender 
relations between you and us which will terminate 
but with life ; and it is our prayer to God that your 
yearsf may be very long protracted, amid pleasant re^ 
collections and troops of friends. We commend your 
health 2»id fortunes into the charge of Him whose eye 
is upon them that fear him, who hath pleasure in the 
prosperity of his servant." * 

* This address is signed by Charles C. Emerson, Robert Charles Win- 
throp, and George S. Hillard, Committee of the Senior Class. At the 
next Academical Exhibition, which occurred on the 29th' of April, in 
the Valedictory Exercises in July, and at the subsequent Commencement, 
the most affectionate and enthusiastic mention of the late President was 
made by members of the Senior and graduating Class. 
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The students of the several classes also testified their 
grateiiil sense of the President's <^ paternal kindness 
and faithful care " by the presentation of a beautiful 
and costly service of plate. 

As soon as President Kirkland's resignation was pub-'' 
licly announced, addresses were spontaneously sent in 
fiom various parts of the country, ^ed by hfe grate- 
fill pupils, expressive of their sorrow, attachment, and 
sympathy, their unabated ccmfidence and their unchilled 
affections.* His retiring from the College was uni-^ 
versally regarded as a great public calamity^ an irre* 
parable loss to the State, as well as to the republic bf 
letters. It seemed as though learning had lost its 
ornament, and education its guide. This whole com-^ 
munity felt that the sun of Harvard had suffered disas- 
trous eclipse^ and that the gloty had departed from 

Cambridge.f 

Before resigning his ofSce^ President Kirkland had 
been married, on the 1st of September, 1827, to Miss 
Elizabeth Cabot, the only daughter of his former fnend 
and parishbner^ the Hon« George Cabot. He left 
Cambridge in April, 1828, and after spending the sum-^ 
mer in Boston^ started in October on an extensive 

* The address from Boston, written by the Rev. F, W. P. Green- 
wood, D. D., was signed by upwards of a hundred of the ilite of the city, 
"Who had graduated daring Dr. Eirkland's presidency. The address from 
the Alumni in Middlesex County was written by the Rev. Convers Fran- 
cis, D. D., and that from Newburyport by the Hon. Caleb Cushing. 

t President Kirkland probably felt, and might hare said, with Bishop 
Jewel, on the occasion of his expulsion from Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, " Yaleant studia, yadeant hiBc tecta, valeat sedes cultissima lite* 
rarum, valeat jucundissimus conspectus vestri; valete juvenes, valete 
aoeii, valete fratres, valete ocitli mei, valete omnes." 
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tour thfoagh the United States, accompanied by his 
wtfe, in the course of which he visited the western and 
southern portions of the country, and passed a part of 
the winter in New Orleans. His journey was like a 
triumphal progress, his grateful pupls in all parts of the 
land greeting him with a cordial welcome, and tender* 
ing to him the most generous hospitalities. On his re* 
turn, in the spring of 1829, he embarked from New 
York, with his wife, on the 11th of April, for Havre, 
and spent three years and a half abroad, in a very ex* 
tensive course of travel. After completing the usual 
European tour, and spending months in the principal 
cities on the continent and in the British islands, 
he set out anew on a less frequented route, and visit-- 
ed Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem and Constantinople* 
Then crossing the Balkan on horseback, he proceeded 
to Belgrade, Buda, Vienna, and Munich. The physi- 
cal and mental exertion which this active mode of life 
demanded, no doubt did much to r€cruit his health and 
prolong his days. He r^^turned home in October, 1832, 
and has spent the residue of his days in this city, in 
quiet and retirement. 

During the last year he has been gradually failing, 
and after an illness of about a week, died at six o'clock 
on the morning of the last Sabbath, April 26th, at the 
age of 69. His funeral service, as you well know, was 
solemnized in this church, on the afternoon of Tuesday 
last, and he was laid by the side of his old friend, Mr. 
Cabot, in his tomb in the Granary burying-ground. 
The vast concourse of graduates and citizens that filled 
these pews, and galleries, and aisles, and the long 
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train that followed his mortal remaifis to theu* last rest*' 

ing^place — and, may I not add, the large assemhly 

that has crowded the church to-day, — attested the 

strong hold which Dr. Kirkland still had on the re^ 

sped and affections of this commnnity, and proved that 

although for the ^ew last years of his life he had lived 

in retirement, he had never been forgotten. At the 

tidings of his death, old recollections sprung up in our 

minds with the freshness of yesterday, and his image 

rose up before us as he was in his best and palmy days ; 

and henceforth and forevei^ we shall think of him only 

as he was in the days of his strength, when the light 

of God was upon his tabernacle, when his glory was 

fresh in him, when the words of wisdom and persua-^ 

sion fell from his lips, and he was looked up to as the 

light of our schools and the ornament of our churches. 

Alas ! how many worthy lights have our eyes seen 

shining and extinguished ! How Inany losses have we 

lived to see the Church sustain and lament, of her chil* 

dren, her pillars, whom the world admired ! Buck* 

minster, that youthful marvel, the hope of th& Church, 

the oracle of divinity, full of all faculties, of all studies, 

of all learning, led the way, and perished in his prime. 

Thacher, his worthy companion in labors, would needs 

be his companion in joys, and followed him to an early 

heaven.^ And now their mutual associate and friend, 

who was long a fixed star in this firmament of the 

*Dr. EiiUapd preached at the iotenoent of Buckminater, June 11, 
1812, and at the death of Thacher, March 29, 1818, having previously 
preached at his ordination. May 15, 1811. These discourses were soli- 
cited for publication, but never obtained. 
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Ghurch, after leaving many excellent monuments of 
learning and fidelity, has gone to join them — the pride 
of the College, the glory of this church, than whom we 
I have seen none more memorable. What clearness of 

i judgment, what sweetness of style^ what gravity of per- 

son, what grace of carriage, was in that man ! Who 
ever saw him without reverence, or heard him without 
profit ? These are gone, amongst many more whom 
the Church mourns for in secret. Would to God her loss 
could be as easily supplied as lamented! Her sorrow 
is for those that are passed ; her remainder of joy in 
those that remain ; her hope in the next age. I p-ay 
God the cause of her hope and joy may be equivalent 
to those of h€r grief.* 

It is a singular and interesting fact, and a beautifiil 
illustration of the spirit of American society^ and of the 
practical working of our free institutions, that the son 
of a poor missionary on the outskirts of civilization, bom 
in a log cabin, nurtured in infancy among the savages, 
and bred in childhood in a frontier village, with no ad- 
vantages of fortune, and little aid from friends, rose, by 
the force of talent and merit alone, to the head of the 
first literary institution in the land. Such a fact as this 
is full of encouragement to the high-spirited and ambi- 
tious young men of our country. It shows them that 
the path of literary as well as political distinction is 
open to all, and that talent, effort^ and moral worth, are 
sure to be valued and rewarded. 

Dr. Kirkland's printed works consist chiefly of ser- 
mons and addresses delivered on public occasions, among 

* See Bishop Hall's seventh Epistle of the first Decade. 
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which are an Artillery Election Sermon,* an Oration 
before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, a Discourse on 
the death of Washington, an Election Sermon, a Dis- 
course in commemoration of Adams and Jefferson, de- 
Uvered before the American Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces, of which he was the Vice President, a Discourse on 
the death of Mr. Cabot, ^d the Life of Fisher Ames, 
which stands at the head of American biography. The 
Monthly Anthology likewise contains many admirable 
articles and reviews from his pen ; and he contributed 
several papers, one of which was a Memoir of General 
Lincoln, to the Collections of the Massachusetts His* 
torical Society, of which he was a member.f Most of 
his writings, however, being sermons, and written to 
be delivered, not printed, have never seen the hght. 
It has been asserted on the highest authority, — that 
of the late Governor of Massachusetts,! — that " his 
manuscripts would fiirnish the- materials for a volume 
of practical Ethics, equal to any thing which has ap- 
peared in the English language, for depth of thought, 
sagacity, knowledge of human nature, dida^^tic elo- 
quence, and pure English style." 

It has sometimes been mentioned as a matter of 

* This Sermon drew forth an expression of approbation, almost un- 
heard of in modern times, and in this country, and certainly one " more 
honored in the breach than the observance." Dr. Eirkland was pub- 
licly applauded in the church. Such tokens of satisfaction, however, 
were common in the early ages of Christianity, particularly among the 
mercurial Asiatics and enthusiastic Africans, who were accustomed to 
applaud their favorite preachers with hands, and feet, and loud acclama- 
tions, crying out " Orthodox ! Third Apostle !" &c. 

t A list of Dr. Eirkland's writings closes the Appendix. 

t His Excellency Edward Everett. 
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regret^ that Dr. Kirkland has left so few works behind 
him. There is no ground for the regret ; it is founded 
on a mistake* He has left many and great works* 
Without derogating from his writings, it may be truly 
said that his pupils are his best works* As Sir James 
Mackintosh has justly observed, << he who has cultivated 
an extent of mind which would otherwise have lain 
barren, and contributed to raise virtuous dispositi<ms 
where the natural growth might have been useless or 
noxious, is not less a benefactor to mankind, and may 
indirectly be a larger contributor to knowledge, than 
the author of great works, or even the discoverer of im- 
portant truths." Dr. Kirkland^s pupils, scattered over 
the length and breadth of the land, are his works, most 
honorable to his memory, and most useful to the world* 
They are his Epistle, known and read of all men* 
They are his living monument; and they praise him, 
in the pulpit and in the senate, at the bar and on the 
bench, in the healing art, and in the walks of social 
and private life — men whose powers have been de- 
veloped and cultivated under his overi^ght and tuition, 
and whose characters have been formed and shaped 
under his mild and genial influence* 

In private life Dr. Kirkland was gentle, modest, pla- 
cable, kind, of simple manners, and so averse from 
parade an^ dogmatism, as to be not only unostentatious, 
but even somewhat inactive, in conversation. His su- 
periority was never felt but in the instruction which 
he imparted, or in the attention which his generous 
preference usually directed to the more obscure mem- 
bers of the company. The simplicity of his manners 
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was £air from excluding that perfect urbanity and amC'* 
nity which flowed still more from the mildness of his 
nature, than from familiar intercourse with the most 
refined and polished society. His conversation, when 
it was not repressed by modesty or indolence, was 
delightful. The pleasantry, perhaps, of no man of 
wit had so unlabored an appearance. It seemed rather 
to escape from his mind than to be produced by it. He 
had lived on the most intimate terms with all contem* 
poraries distinguished by wit, politeness, philosophy, 
learning, or the talents of. public life. In the course of 
fifty years he had known almost every man in the 
community whose intercourse could strengthen, or en-- 
rich, or polish the mind. 

The charms of President Kirkland's conversation, 
the pleasure and the instruction which were found in 
bis society, can be appreciated by contemporaries only, 
who enjoyed the opportunity of intercourse with him. 
They alone can bear testimony to that urbanity of man^ 
ners, and that sweetness of teifiper, which mitigated 
the awe inspired by the superiority of his mind and the 
profoundness of his wisdom, and made the approach to 
him not only safe, but delightful — which conciliated 
confidence and softened the emotions of envy. Of this 
passion he was himself altogether unconscious and 
incapable. His greatest pleasure was to find cause for 
encomium in others, and to draw merit from obscurity. 
He loved truth for its own sake, and exercised his 
powers not for his own reputation, but for the investi- 
gation of truth. As a critic, he was inclined more to 
candor than to severity. He was touched by what- 

10 
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ever was just, original, or worthy of praise ; he sought 
after it with as much ardor as others feel in the detec- 
tion of faults. His wit did not require the foil of de- 
formity to give it splendor ; its brilliancy was best dis- 
played in illustrating beauty, for which he had the 
keenest relish. He could laugh at folly without excit- 
ing anger or fear, could be just without an air of severity, 
entertaining without satire, and brilliant without sar- 
casm. No man ever lived more in society, or shone 
more; in conversation ; yet it would be difficult, — I 
should say, impossible, to ascribe a sentiment, or even 
an original sentence to him, the least tinctured with 
envy, malice, or uncharitableness.^ 

He has gone to his rest, full of years, full of useful- 
ness, and full of honors. Death, which harmonizes 
the pictures of human character, found little in his to 
spiritualize or to soften^ But if it has not enhanced the 
feeling of his excellencies in the minds of those who 
felt their influence, it has enabled them to express 
that feeling without the semblance of flattery. . It has 
left them free, not only to expatiate on those well- 
directed labors which facilitated the access of the 
young to the treasures of learning ; and on the solemn 
and persuasive style of his pulpit services ; but also to 
revert to that remarkable kindness of disposition which 
was the secret but active law of his moral being. His 

* In portrayiog the private character of Dr. Kirkland in the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of this Discourse, I have availed myself of the language 
in which Sir James Mackintosh descrihes Mr. Fox*s character, of Sir 
Jatnes Scarlett's (now Lord Abinger) description of Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, and of the touching tribute which Mr. Serjeant Talfourd pays to 
the memory of his old instructer, Dr. Valpy, in the Preface to his Ion. 
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nature was not meliorated, nor even characterized, 
but wholly moulded of Christifein love, to a degree of 
entireness of which there are few examples. He • had 
no sense of injury but as something to be forgiven. 
The liberal allowance which he extended to all hu- 
man frailties grew more active when they affected his 
own interests, and interfered with his own hopes ; so 
that however he might reprobate evil at a distance, as 
soon as it came within his sphere, he desired only to 
overcome it by good. Envy, hatred, and malice, were 
to him mere names — like the figures of speech in a 
schoolboy's theme, or the giants in a fairy tale — 
phantoms, which never touched him with a sense of 
reality. His guileless simplicity of heart was not pre- 
served in learned seclusion, or by a constant watchful- 
ness over the development of youthful powers, (for 
he found time to mingle firequently in the blameless 
gayeties and stirring business of life), but by the 
happy constitution of his own nature, which passion 
could rarely disturb, and evil had no power to stain* 
His system of education was animated by a portion of 
his own spirit ; it was framed to enkindle and to quicL- 
en the best affections, and to render emulation itself 
subservient to the generous friendships which it pro- 
moted. His charity, in its comprehensiveness, resem- 
bled nothing less than the imagination of the greatest 
of our poets, — embracing every thing human ; shed- 
ding its light upon the just and the unjust ; detecting 
the soul of goodness in things ievil, and stealing rigidity 
from virtue ; bringing into gentle relief those truths 
which are of aspect the most benign, and those sug- 
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gestions and hopes which are most full of consolation ; 
and attaching itself, in all the various departments of 
life, to individuals v^hose youth it had fostered, in 
whose merits its own images were multiplied, or 
whose errors and sorrows supplied the materials of its 
most quick and genial action. The hold which the 
Cambridge student had upon it could not be forfeited 
even " by slights, the worst of injuries ; " and when 
he who had presided there for eighteen years left the 
scene of his generous labors, it was to diflfiise the se* 
renity of a good conscience and the warmth of un« 
chilled affections through a community filled with 
pupils, who were made proud as well as happy by his 
presence, and to whom his very countenance was a 
benediction.* 

Such was he to the last, amidst the infirmities which 
disease rather than age had accumulated around him, 
— the gentlest of monitors and the most considerate of 
suflerers -— still retaining, even when he could not 
speak, that placid, that heavenly smile — until at last 
he was gently released from his sufierings, and with* 
drawn from those whose minds he had nurtured ; one 
of whom, who has most cause for gratitude, pays this 
humble but heartfelt tribute to his memory. 

*' Manibiis date lilia plenis. 
Furpureos spargam flores, animapaqae amici 
His saltern accamulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere. Non totus, raptus licet, optime Preeses, 
Eriperis. Redit os placidum, moresque Ix^nigoi, 
£t venit ante oculosi et pectore Yivit, imago." 

* Teala ana dura como una bendicidn. Cerrantes, Don Qaijote. 
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DR. KIRKLAND'S DESCENT FROM MILES STANDISH. 

p. 13. 

This descent was asserted by the Rev. Dr. Belknap, at the end 
of the Life of Standish in his American Biography, vol. ii. p. 336, 
and is repeated on his authority by Judge Davis, in his edition of 
Morton's Memorial, p. 263 ; but neither of them gives a single link 
in the genealogy. Dr. Kirkland himself used to take pleasure in 
mentioning his descent from the Great Captain ; but I am not ap- 
prized that he was possessed of the chain of evidence that estab* 
lishes the fact. I will endeavour to furnish it. 

Dr. Kirkland's mother, Jerusha Bingham, was the daughter of 
Mary Wheelock. Her mother's name was Mercy Standish, of 
Frestoui Conn., who died Nov. 4, 1748. This is one end of the 
chain ; now for the other. Capt. Miles Standish's third son, En- 
sign Josiah, went to Connecticut, and in 1687 bought 150 acres of 
iaild in Preston, He had four sons, Josiah, Miles, Israel, and 
Samuel. Josiah was admitted to the church of Preston, Dec. 25th, 
1700, and his wife the year before. Mercy Standish was admitted 
March 30, 1718. I conclude that she was the daughter of the 
second Josiah ; for I have the names of all the children of the two 
last named brothers, Israel and Samuel, and the name of Mercy 
b not among them. Miles, the other brother, was not married till 
Dec. 5, 1700, and could not have had a, daughter old enough to 
be admitted to the church in March, 1718; for at that time no 
child of his could have been much more than sixteen years of age* 
I infer, therefore, that Mercy was the daughter of the second Jo- 
siah. At any rate she must have been the granddaughter of 
Ensign Josiah. The genealogy then is as follows:**— 1. Capt* 
Miles Standish ; 2. Ensign Josiah ; 3. Josiah ; 4. Mercy ; 5. Mary 
Wheelock ; 6. Jerusha Bingham ; 7. John Thornton Kirkland. 
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These statements may be relied upon, as they have been obtained 
from the town records of Preston, Duxbury, Bridgewater, and other 
places, and from the most authentic private sources. The church 
in Preston was formed Nov. 16, 1698. Mercy Standish was proba- 
bly bom before that time, and therefore her baptism would not be 
recorded in the church books. Before the formation of the church 
in Preston, her father, Josiah, probably belonged to the first society 
in Norwich, which town was settled in 1660, and her baptism 
would be recorded there; but unfortunately 'the records of that 
church previous to 1716 are missing. There were two other 
churches in Preston ; in the records of one of them, which still 
exists, there is no mention of the name of Standish. The other 
church, which included a large portion of the Standish farms, 
became extinct about forty years ago, and the records are not to 
be found. This absence of the records accounts for the fact that I 
am not able to ascertain wiih certainty the name of Mercy Stan- 
dishes father. I have no doubt, however, that it was Josiah. 



THE KIRKLAND FAMILY, p. 14 

The name of Kirkland (or Kirtland) is found among the thirty- 
six heads of families who were the early settlers of Saybrook in 
Connecticut, and who came there in 1635 and 1639. The first 
of the family, John, is said to have come from Silver-street, Lon- 
don, and to have been of Scotch descent. He had a son John, 
who was the father of ten children, John, Elizabeth, Priscilla, Na- 
thaniel, Philip, Lydia, Martha, Samuel, Daniel, Pamel. The ninth 
in order, Daniel, was the minister of Norwich. I am informed 
by the Rev. Mr. Hotchkiss, the venerable pastor of the church in 
Saybrook, that *' the connejcions and marriages of this numerous 
family have been ever of the most respectable class. The above 
mentioned genealogy I received this day from the oldest man in 
this place, not far from ninety years, but of a most tenacious memo- 
ry, and a very venerable character, who was personally acquainted 
with Daniel, the President's grandfather, and who now lives oppo- 
site to the house where the family of the Kirtlands lived and were 
bom/' 
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REV. SAMUEL KIRKLAND. p. IT. 

* 

Mr. Klrkland continued his labors as a Chriistian missionary 
among the Oneidas, in the employment of the Society in Scotland 
for Propagisiting Christian Knowledge, till a few years before his 
death, which occured at Clinton, in the neighbourhood of Oneida, 
March 28^ 1808, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. For forty 
years, he was a faithful, laborious, and intrepid missionary, and de- 
serves to be classed with Eliot, and the Mayhews, and Brainerd. 
The Scotch Secretary, in one of his letters, calls him " that apostolic 
missionary ;^' and Dr. Wheelock calls him '^ that dear man of God.'^ 
Mr. Sparks says, " he lived many years with the Oneidas, and had 
the satisfaction to see that his toils were not fruitless. The Indians 
revered him as a father ; they had the wisdom to respect and some- 
times to follow his counsels ; a visible change took place. in tlieir 
character and modes of life ; the rough features of the savage were 
fioAened, famine and want chased away, and the comforts of life 
multiplied. These advantages the sons of the forest saw and felt 
No man has ever been more successful than Mr. Kirkland in im- 
proving the condition of the Indians, and to the last day of his life 
he continued to receive from them earnest demonstrations of affec- 
tion and gratitude." Among other expressions of regard they pre- 
sented him a valuable tract of land in the town of Clinton, part of 
which he gave to found Hamilton College in that place. 

Mr. Kirkland rendered important services to his country during 
the Revolutionary War. He was frequently employed by the Go- 
vernment as an interpreter, and it was solely through his influence 
that, whilst all the rest of the Six Nations joined the British in that 
struggle, the Oneidas and Tuscaroras remained neutral. He might, 
had he chosen, easily have induced them to espouse the cause of 
the colonies ; but he preferred they should stand aloof and be at 
peace. In the Journals of the Provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts, lately published, page 118, will be found a letter addressed to 
him by the Congress?, April 4, 1775, exhorting him to engage the 
Mohawks in the contest on our side, or at least to secure their neu- 
trality. The high opinion which Gieneral Washington entertained 
of him and his services may be gathered from a letter written 
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to the President of the Continental Congress, firom the Camp at 
Cambridge, 30th September, 1775. " The Rev. Mr. Kirkland, the 
bearer of this, having been introduced to the hixioFable Congress, 
can need no particular recommendation from me. But as he now 
wishes to have the affiiirs of his mission and public employ put 
upon some suitable footing, I cannot but intimate my sense of the 
importance of his station, and the great advantage which may re- 
sult to the United Colonies from his situation being made respecta- 
ble. All accounts agree that much of the favorable disposition 
shown by the Indians, may be ascribed to his influence." And in 
a letter to the Indicm Commissioners, written at Valley Forge, 13th 
March, 1778, he says, ^* the Oneidas have manifested the strong- 
est attachment to us through this dispute. Their missionary, Mr. 
Kirkland, seems to have an uncommon ascendency over that tribe.*' 

Mr. Kirkland's Life remains to be written ; and it ought to be 
written. There are ample materials for it in his journals and let- 
ters ; and his descendants owe it to his good name, and to the cause 
of Christian truth, and philanthropy, and missionary effort, to see 
that it is written. 

Mr: Kirkland had six children. L John Thornton, the President 
2. George Whitefield, who was graduated at Dartmouth College, 
in 1792. 3. Jerusha, who was married to John Hosier Lothrop, 
Esq. of Utica, N. Y. 4. Sarah, who was married to Francis Amoiy, 
Esq. of Milton, Mass. 5. Samuel, who was graduated at Cam- 
bridge in 1803. And 6. Eliza, who was married to Professor Ed- 
ward Robinson. Of these, Mrs. Lothrop is the only survivor. Her 
son, the Rev. Samuel Kirkland Lothrop, is the present pastor of 
the Church in Brattle Square, Boston. 



THE PRAYER, p. 34. 

O most merciful God ! who hast declared thyself ready to liear 
and answer the prayers of thy sincere worshippers, thou has re- 
vealed thyself to the race of man by thy Prophets and Son, and 
hast by them discovered all the doctrines to be believed and the 
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laws to be obeyed by them in order that they hiay obtain eternal 
life and happiness. Thou hast also commanded teachers and ex- 
plainers of this revelation to be set apart from among the be- 
lievers. O God of truth and light! as thy most unworthy servant 
is soon to enter upon this arduous and solemn work, in which he is 
to unfold the designs, dispensations and requirements of heaven to 
men, and to teach and exemplify the religion of thy Son,— ^ in 
thy kind compassion shed on him the influence of thy enlightening, 
sanctifying, and comforting spirit. As I am weak, timid, and 
irresolute, give me strength and boldness to encounter all the trials 
and toils which are before me. Let me not shrink from the suffer- 
ings which may await me in the cause of my Saviour. Purge me 
from those unlawful desires and passions which corrupt and per- 
vert the heart ; from the love of sensual gratification, of worldly 
honors and power, and of filthy lucre. Let me be free, in my 
temper, in my conduct, and in my conversation, from all those sins 
and follies which, as a minister of the pure and perfect religion of 
Christ, it will be my duty to condemn in others ; and O ! my God, 
endow and inlay my soul with all those excellent and lovely moral 
qualities which I am to aim to produce and cherish in others — 
submission, reverence, love, gratitude, confidence and trust toward 
Thee — justice, charity, pcaceableness, fidelity, sincerity and meek- 
ness toward all my fellow riien — sobriety, purity, and modera- 
tion of all desires with respect to myself. O grant me a rational, 
efficacious, and saving faith in Jesus Christ, who died for the sins 
of the world, the image of the Father's glory, and the pattern of 
every sublime and lovely virtue. O let me repent with a godly 
sorrow for my sins, and a firm and holy. resolution to turn from 
them ; and grant the aids of thy grace to produce,^ preserve, and 
increase these sentiments and feelings in my heart. 

Let a most ardent desire of making Thee appear glorious to the 
eyes of men, and of rendering them the objects of thy favors, and 
thus children of thy kingdom, uniformly predominate in my breast ; 
so that I may be made faithful to my God and Redeemer, and 
faithful to the souls of my fellow men. 

For the sak6 of him who is full of grace and truth, let my intel- 
lectual endowments be adequate to the mighty work. Impress me 
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with a sense of the importance and excellency of right judgmeqt 
in the great subjects of the divine word ; with a knowledge and 
view of the difficulty of attaining it ; afid with a si^cerp love of 
tryth, Grant me attention to contemplate, candor to embrace, and 
zeal and ability to promote and defend it. O ^ve me from the 
horrid guilt of wilfully perverting or carelessly inistakipg thy re« 
vealed will. ,£ncourage and embolden jne to declare the whol^ 
counsel of God, regardless of the hatred, the ridicule, or the oppo- 
sition of men. In all other knowledge, conducive to my mmi^rial 
success and usefulness, may I be excellent. 

Not only in piety and morals, in learning and knowledge, b^t \^ 
prudence and sagacity may I be foupd accomplished. Thou knoiy? 
est how difficulties and doubts will surround and pprplex me, 
may I be able to discern in all cases the surest means of surmount? 
ing and removing them. Let me judge righUy of the characters of 
men, that I may know how best to adapt to them my pi|blic (lis* 
courses and private behaviour. Let me kno>ir the avenues to the 
heart, and be able to reach its last recesses by the searching word§ 
of truth. 

Where, O God ! shall I look, but unto Thee, my Father, Guide, 
and Pi-op ? In my public preaching, in my private studies, and 
my general conduct and converse, be always, through Jesus Chri9t, 
sufficient for me, filling and influencing me by those sentiments 
and principles and affections which thou canst view with compla? 
cency, and reward, through grace, yrith the paradise above -^^ is 
the prayer of thy sinful and unworthy ci^eaturq. To Thee^ with 
the Saviour and Spirit, be all glory. Amen. 
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LETTER OF RESIGNATION, p. 50. 

To the Christian Church and Society of the Nev} SoiUh Meeting 

Home^ 

Deab Friends', — • 

It is known to you that the Corpora,ti(>n and Overseers of Har- 
vard College have by t;heir vojtes^ asi^gn^d to me thq i^^ovo^ an4 
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painful duty 6f deciding Whether I shall propose to you the termi- 
nation of bur connection, in order to my entering on the importimt 
oflSce of President of the University. After serious and anxious 
deliberation I have concluded that, with your consent, I ought to 
afecept their inVitation. I need not inform you thiit I have had 
great difficulties and passed through a severe conflict of feelings in 
Coming to this result. Would to God I had never been called to 
the trial, but been permitted to finish my life with you, and by in- 
creased fidelity and zeal in your service endeavour to answer your 
claim to my attachment and respect. Yet, under all circumstances, 
I apprehend I am not at liberty to ccmsult my wishes or yours. I 
believe it is our duty to suffer the tender tie which has united us to 
be dissolved, that I may take a station which, by the blessing of 
God on my exertions, may render me an instrument of more ex* 
tfehfelve usefulness. I submit this proposal to your consideration, 
requesting you, as soon as convenient, to acquaint me with your 
decision. I ask your prayers for me, and commend you and your 
families to the benediction of God our Father, through Jedus Christ, 
our Lord. 

With the utrhost esteem and affbction, 

lam your friend and pastor, 

John T. Kibkland. 
September 23, 1810. 

THE SOCIETY'S ANSWER. 

Dr. £arkland's Letter was referred the same day to a Committee 
of seven, who made the following Report:-^ 

The Committee of the Church and Society of the New South 
Meeting House, to whom was referred a letter from their Reverend 
Pastor, proposing a dissolution of his official connection, for reasons 
therein expressed — after a full consideration of the subject, re- 
spectfully offer as their united opinion, That it is expedient and 
proper for the Church and Society to consent that the said connec- 
tion be dissolved. 

In maturing this opinion, the Committee could not be unmindful 
of the greatness of ihe saerifice which the Society is called to 
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make, nor blind to the evils or inconveniences which may follow it. 
They could not, for a moment, look back on the subsisting pastoral 
relation, without the most grateful emotions and endearing recollec- 
tions ; and looking forward, they could not without painful anxiety, 
contemplate the hazards, to which every society is subject, while 
destitute of itr hekd, and to which this is peculiarly exposed. 

But without dwelling on these topics, so interesting to the feel- 
ings, the Committee have thought it more incumbent on them, to 
inquire with faithfulness af\er what is strictly right and fit to be 
done, rather than what would be most pleasant and agreeable, or 
immediately and exclusively advantageous to the Society. 

In pursuing this inquiry, they have been satisfied that the claims 
of the University to the services of any settled minister, in its 
highest offices, are considered as those of the whole public ; and 
as such must take place of those of a parish ; that in similar cases, 
these claims have been formerly admitted as just, and have been 
sanctioned by the usage of the country. These vipws, if correct, 
must be allowed to justify those, who, on this occasion, have invited 
Dr. Kirkland to the presidency of the University ; and may reason- 
ably authorize them to expect his acceptance of that important 
public trust, if such a course should appear to him the path of duty. 

By the referred letter, as well as other evidence, it is abundantly 
manifest, that the question of duty has been long considered by 
Dr. Kirkland with serious deliberation, and examined with scrupu- 
lous care, and that the result has finally been a conviction of his 
own mind, " that he ought to accept the invitation." 

Under these circumstances, and with these impressions of the 
subject, the Committee have arrived at the conclusion already ex- 
pressed. That the Society will act propevly, by concurring with 
the proposal of their Pastor. 

Joseph Field, 

George Cabot, 

William Paesons, 

Eben. T. Andrews, ^ Committee. 

Daniel Bates, 

Eben. Stockeb, 

Wm. Peescott, 
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At a meeting, held by adjoummenty of the Church and Society 
of the New South Meeting House, at their usual place of worships 
on Sunday, September SOth, 1810, the foregoing Report having 
been read and considered, -. — • * . . 

Voted^ That this Church and Society accept the. Report of their 
Committee ; and do consent that the connection subsisting between 
them and the Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, as their minister, be 
dissolved, and that the same be considered as ended from and afler 
the first Sunday of November next. 

Vqted^ That the gentlemen who made the foregoing Report, be a 
Committee to wait on the Rev. Dr. Kirkland with an attested copy 
of these proceedings, and assure him, in behalf of this Church and 
Society, of their warmest affection and exalted esteem ; and that 
their fervent prayers are, that his labors may i>e crowned with 
success, and his reward be the perpetucd blessing of God. 



THE INAUGURATION, p.' 50. 

November I4tk, 1810. 

The Rev. John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., LL. D. was this day 
inductejd into the office of President of the University. 

The Corporation, the Immediate Government, the Overseers, 
with gentlemen invited, assembled in the Library and Philosophy 
Chamber, in Harvard Hall,^ at 10 o'clock, and went in procession 
to the meeting house. 

The exercises commenced with an introductory address and 
prayer by the Rev. Dr.Lathrop, the oldest clericcd member of the 
Corporation, from the pulpit, the President elect being seated on 
the stage, which was prepared as on Commencement Day. 

His Excellency Elbridge Gerry, the Governor, made an address 
in Latin, followed by the ceremonials of induction, in which the 
Governor announced the Rev. John Thornton Kirkland President 
of the University, presented him the Charter of the College, the 
College Seal, the keys of the Halls, and the robes of office ; and 
concluded by afiectionate and respectful greetings and kind wishes. 
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The President was tiien invested with the robes, being the usual 
black silk gown and academic hat, by the Librarian. After which 
he replied in Latin to the address of the Governor, and ascended 
to the pulpit, and took the chair. 

A Latin oration having been pronounced by Mr. Samuel Cooper 
Thacher, the Librarian, the Rev. President delivered the inaugural 
discourse in English ; which was followed by an English poem by 
Nathaniel Langdon Frothingham, Senior Sophister ; and the fore- 
noon services closed with an anthem. 

The cdmpany and two of the classes of students dined in the 
hall; the other two dined at Mr. Porter's. At the end of the din- 
ner in the hall, a Greek ode was spoken by Hoface C» Story, a 
Senior Sophister, and a Latin ode by Adam L. Bingaman, a Junior 
Sophister. 

The day was observed as a f^^stival in the University. In tfie 
evening the students gave a ball at Porter's hall, and the buildings 
of the University were illuminated.* 



THE STATE GRANT, p. 52. 

The best account of the manner in which this appropriation was 
used by the Corporation is contained in a Report made to the Con- 
vention of Delegates which assembled in 1820, to revise the Consti- 
tution of Massachusetts. The Chairman of the Committee who 
made this Report, was Daniel Webster, and the other members 
were Judge Wilde, Leverett Saltonstall, Henry A. S. Dearborn, 
and Allen Tillinghast. They say in their Report, — 

" In 1814, on the petition of the College, the Legislature granted 
it ten thousand dollars a year, for ten years, out of the proceeds of 
(he tax on Banks. Three objects were intended to be answered 
by the application for, and reception of, this liberal and munificent 
grant. The College had undertaken to build University Hall, an 
edifice which it deemed necessary and essential, but the cost of 

** MS: Rdcordi of the College. 
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wbic^ pressed hard upon its fun4s. The first object of the grant 
was, to pay the expense of this building. It was desirable also^ 
that there should be a building erected for the use of the Medical 
School ; and, lastly, a fund was wanted for the charitable support 
of necessitous young men of merit, the sons of poor parents^ who, 
without the aid of cha^rity, could not go through a course of educa* 
tion; and in whose possession of the means of knowledge, the 
State supposed itself to have an interest. University Hall and the 
Medical College have accordingly been built ; and that part of the 
annual grant (one quarter of the whole) which was destined to 
purposes of charity, has been so applied. 

" Six years of the ten have now expired, and University Hall 
having been built at an expense of sixty-five thousand dollars, an() 
the Medical College at an expense of about twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and one quarter part of the grant being, as before mentioned, 
appropriated to the use of necessitous scholars, when the four re^* 
maining years shall have expired, the College will have invested 
and applied the whole amount of the grant, with tan thousand doU 
krs of its own funds, to the purposes for which the grant waA 
made. The Committee have inquired particularly into the manner 
in which this charity is distributed, and they think it wise, impartial, 
and efficacious. In the first place, it is given to none but those 
who apply for it, and who clearly show, by proofs from their In-* 
structers, their Ministers, the Selectmen of their town, or otherwise, 
that they and their friends are necessitous, and unable to supfily 
the means of education. In the next place, it is required that they 
should be peisops of fair character and good behaviour ; and when 
it is ascertauied that the applicant possesses a fair character,, and 
that he is necessitous, he is admitted to partake i^ the . benefit. 
The scale of merit, kept by the Instructers of the CUsaea, is then 
referred to, and among those who are thus necessitous and of fair 
character, such as give most proof of talent and prootxise receive 
most ; those who give less;, receive less. It may be added, that, 
this charity is confined to young men of this St8,te. The Commits 
tee do not know how a plan could be devised mjore likely ta giv^ 
effect to the intention of the Legislature/' 
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In respect to the general condition imd financial affairs of the 
College; the Committee say, — 

*' The history and present state of the Institution speak the most 
decisively, as well on the plan of its government, as on its admin- 
istration. As to the care and management of the Ainds, it is be- 
lieved to' have been cautious and exact, in a very high degree. 
No delinquency to the amount of a single shilling, is known to have 
existed in any member of the Corporation, or any of their agents 
or servants, from the time of the first donation, in 1636, to the 
present moment. 

"How far this Government of the University has been found 
competent to conduct its literary concerns, and to what respecta- 
bility and distinction, among the institutions of the country, it has 
raised it, neither the members of this Convention, nor the citizens 
of this Commonwealth, nor the people of the United States, need 
be informed." 

The mode in which the Legisllature expected the Corporation 
would dispense the fourth part of the grant, maybe learnt frotn the 
Act itself, passed February 26, 1814. 

" Be it enacted^ that at least one fourth part of the sums to be 
received by the said Colleges, shall be appropriated for and towards 
the partial or total reduction of, the tuition fees of such students, 
not exceeding half the number of any class^, who may apply there- 
for, according to the jvdgnient of the respective corporations of 
said Colleges." 

In an additional Act, pcussed February 16, 1816, it was " pro- 
vided further, that if any sum shall be remaining of the aforesaid 
appropriations, after giving relief to the undergraduates as afore- 
said, it shall he lawful for the said Corporation to cause the' same 
to be invested in some funds or securities, the income whereof may 
be applied for the purposes mentioned in the aforesaid Acts." 

It is evident, I think, that the Legislature contemplated that one 
quarter of the annual grant, that is, $2500, should be distributed 
yearly to reduce the tuition of indigent students. If there was any 
sum then remaining, that mrptus was to be funded. In dispensing 
this grant, the Corporation acted in entire conformity with the 
views, intentions, and expectations of th6 Legislature. 
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PRIVATE BENEFACTIONS, p. 52. 

The benefactions to the College from priyate sources, during tibe 
administration of President Kirkland, are stated in the text as exceed- 
ing one hundred thousand dollars. This is^ much within bounds ; 
they might have been put at double that amount ; and that too with- 
out ^tluding Governor Grore's noble bequest, from which the Col* 
lege will ultimately realize upwards of a hundred thousand, and 
which, though not received till after Dr. Kirkland^s retirement from 
the College^ may fairiy be put under the stime head. Mr. Gore was 
one of Dr. Kirkland's intimate friends, cooperated with him eight 
years in the Corporation, from 1812 to 1820, and made his Will in 
1826, during his presidency. Had Dr. Kirkland not been elected, 
that splendid legacy probably n^ver would have gone to the Col- 
lege. The same may be said of most of the other munificent dona-* 
tions and bequests which were presented and devised during his ad* 
ministration. Some of these I will mention^ 1814. Samuel Eliot, 
•20,000. 1814. Benjamin Count Rumford, 920,000. 1814. Sam- 
uel Parkxnan, a township of land, the fund derived from which is 
now $5000. 1816. Abiel Smith, 30,00a 1817. Ward Nicholas 
Boylston, $9000, besides a valuable Medical Library. 1818. Israel 
Thomdike^ $6500, the cost of the Ebeling Library. 1819. Theo- 
dore L3rman, Jr., $2000, the cost of the Panorama of Athens. 1820. 
Moses Brown, of Beverly, $2000. 1821. John McLean, $25,000. 
1822. Samuel A. Eliot, $5000, the cost of the Warden Library. 
1822. James Perkins, $20,000. 1823. (Will made in that year) 
Nathan Dane, $15,000. 1826. Geoi^e Partridge, $2000. Dr. 
Joshua Fisher, $20,000, (Will made during Dr. Kirkland's presi* 
dency.) Thomas Cary, of Charlestown, $1000. The whole 
amount of this is $182,500, which added to the $100,000 of Mr. 
Gore, and the $40,000 subscribed for theological purposes, and the 
State grant of $100,000, make the round sum of $422,500 given 
lothe College during President Kirkland^s administratioa — a goodly 
sum for eighteen years 1 

It must not, however, be inferred from thiis statement, that the 
College has now any surplus revenue. With the exception of Mr. 
Gote^s bequest, the larger part of which, will be ueod in building 

12 
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Gore Hall, the above donatiopB and bequests were devoted by the 
donors to specific purposes, and cannot be employed for the gene- 
nd objects of the CioUege, or to reduce the tuition fees, 



ADDRESSES TO GOVERNOBS STRONG AND BROOKS, 

p. 62. 

We are this day to take leave of one for many years at the head 
of this Commonwealth — who, having declined our suffrages, claims 
the privilege of a long course of services to authorize his retirement 
from public cares. Permit me, I ask your Excellency, in the name 
of those to whom you have devoted your talents and influence, to 
express our sense of the value and the importance of your agency 
in the high and responsible stations, which your respect to the 
wishes of your fellow citizens, and your interpretation of your duty 
in the aspects of Providence, have led you to accept. Permit me 
to acknowledge in their behalf ^e benefits of your wisdom, mode* 
ration, activity and firmness, displayed in framing the c(M2stituti<»]s 
of the Comm(mwealth and of the Union, in taking a conspicuous 
part in administering the government under them, and in maintain- 
ing the interests of republican liberty, — your countenance of the 
cause of learning and education, and your exemplary respect to the 
religion we profess. 

However reluctant to resume the load of publio duties, when last 
called frpm your retirement, you cannot fkil to account it a privi- 
lege to have been the character desired in a period of difficulty and 
agitation ; and to have been resorted to as a shield from the dan- 
gers, that seamed to be gathering around us *~ to have been able, 
under the favor of Heaven, to guide us safely in a dark and troubled 
season, and now to resign the ohair of the Commonwealth to an 
honorable man, high in your esteem, with auspices so benign, 
and prospects so cheering ;: — ^^the world at peace, and a career of 
public improvement and happiness opening before us. Your prin- 
ciples and example will continue our valued possession, though 
your immediate services be withdrawn. The recollection of your 
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public course will enliven cmr feelings of compkcency and confi* 
dence towards our republican institutions, which placed authority 
in your hands, and made it so effectual for the conservation of the 
public interests. , 

The affectionate Wishes and prayers of your fellow citizens attend 
your Excellency to the shade of honorable privacy. May the best 
comforts and hopes gild the evening Of your life ; and after prolong'- 
ed years of tranquil enjoyment, in the scenes of affection and peace 
to which you repair, may the God you have served receive you 
from earthly distinctions, duties and trials, to the rest and reward of 
eternity. 

We congratulate our CommcMiwealth on the election of a Chief 
Magistrate, acknowledged afid honored as a " patriot from his youth,'' 
a laurelled hero of the Revolution which made us a nation, a son of 
liberty, who shared the dangers and counsels which were the pur- 
chase of our independence ; —an able and faithful guardian of our 
rights and interests in the important offices which he has since sus- 
tained, and the object of heartfelt respect and attachment in private 
life for the virtues of the man and the Christian. — May we be worthy 
of that patriotic solicitude with which h^ will watch over us^ and 
appreciate the discernment and disinterestedness, which we have 
the fullest reason to believe will mark his administration* May his 
feelings be gratified by finding in all who share authority with him^ 
a conciliatory disposition, which he will not be the last to exemplify, 
and which the cii^umstances of the times encourage ; a disposition 
to unite moderation with consistency ; 1o embrace openmgs for con- 
cert and cooperation ; to remove dissensions, and allay animosities, 
and soften the acrimony of party. 

We bid his Honor, the second Magistrate,* a respectful and cor- 
dial welcome to a renewed participation in the councils of the State. 
May he have the joy of seeing the objects of his afifection secured ; -^ 
the interests of order, of freedom, of learning and religion, which 
have ever derived support from his influenice, countenance from his 
example, and encouragement from his liberality. 

* WiUiam Phillips. 
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ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT MONROE, p. 62. 

Sir, — The President and Fellows of Harvard College are 
happy in an opportunity of presenting their respectful salutations 
to the Chief Magistrate of the nation. It is peculiarly grateful to 
us, that a visit to this University has not heen found inconsistent 
with those objects of public concern, which engage the attention of 
the President of the United States, tn the course of his itinerary 
progress. 

We take satisfaction in this notice of our seminary, as evincing 
your estimation of liberal studies, and your interest in the education 
and character of American youth. Our Academic functions can- 
not fail to derive dignity and effect from the countenance of the 
civil authorities, and our pupils to find incitements to excellence 
in all the demonstrations of sympathy in their pursuits and desti- 
nations, given by those who fill exalted stations. 

We bid you welcome. Sir, to an establishment coeval with the 
foundation of the State, and die object of public and individoal 
favor through many successive generations. While, however, its 
connection with tiie history of past times, and the number of sons 
which, in the lapse of nearly two centuries, it has annually dis- 
missed from its care, are circumstances which naturally excite 
a degree of interest, we are sensible, that antiquity alone, thou^ 
venerable, is an inadequate basis of respect from men of intelli- 
genoe and refiectkni. We would hope, that this cherished semi- 
nary has other and stronger claims to complacent regard from 
every friend to the best interests of man, every patron of intellec- 
tual and moral excellence. 

With the rudiments of good literature, and the elements of 
science, it has been the constant and elevated aim in this Insti- 
tution, to inspire the minds of youth with those principles of virtue 
and piety, with those manly sentiments, and with that pure love of 
truth and duty, which are the most valuable ingredients of charac- 
ter, and which are best calculated to form the mem and the citiaeik 

fiy pursuing such a course, this ancient school has sought to pre- 
serve, in close alliance, ^ interests of religion and learning, of 
faith and charity, of liberty and order. 
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Desiring to train thbse who are under our charge for the whole 
public suid for mankind, we deem it an essential part of our office 
to endeavour to temper the prejudices and foelings incident to par- 
ticular attachments to geographical divisions; to exhibit the evir 
dence and authority of our common faith with a due moderation 
in respect to peculiarities of opinion and mode ; and to encour* 
age free inquiries into the nature, the value, the dangers. And the 
preservatives of our republican institutions; with a just reserve 
upon those controverted questions which tend to inflame the spirit 
of party. 

We present to your view. Sir, that portion of the youth of our 
country, noiV resident Within our walls; and are happy to bear 
testimony to the many pledges they give of their regard to the in* 
teresting objects of literary pursuit, and to those attainments on 
which their future usefulness must depend. 

May they and all the sons of this University, ever cherish those 
generous affections, and aim at those solid acquirements^ which 
Asl\ bind and endear them to their country, and render them 
approved instruments in advancing the interests and honor of out 
nation, and ^strengthening and protecting its precious institutions. 

In these indications of the purposes of public education, we are 
persuaded, Sir, that we refer to dbjecfs which you deem wor&y 
of high regard. 

We congratulate you on the auspicious circumstances which 
atfeend the commencement of your administration. Accept oiu: 
wishes and prayers for its happy course and issue ; and indulge 
tfae expresfflon of our desire, that whilst you, by the &vor of 
Heaven upon the exercise of the appropriate duties of your hi^ 
station, obtain the happiness of seeing the associated communities 
over which you preside, safe and prosperous, it may be our privi- 
lege, by fidelity and zeal in our allotted sphere, under the smile of 
tile eame good Providence, to cooperate in the work of patriotism, 
by diffusing the li^t of knowledge and the saving influence of reli- 
gion and morals. 
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ADDRESS TO GENERAL LAFAYETTE, p. 62. 

We bid you welcome, General Lafayette, to the most ancient of 
the seminaries of oui* land. The Overseers and Fellows of the 
University, the Professors and other officers, the candidates for the 
academic honors of this day, and the sttrdents, tender you their 
respectful, their affectionate s$ilutations. We greet you with pecu-* 
liar pleasure at this literary festival, gratified that you regard the 
occasion with interest, and espouse ihe attachment, which, as mem* 
hers of a republic, we cannot fail to cherish to the cause of learning 
and eduit^tion. 

As a man, sustaining his part through various scenes, prosperous 
and adverse, of an eventful life, your character and course, marked 
by moral dignity, have challenged particular respect and sympa* 
thy. As the patron, the champion, and benefactor of America, 
you have a relation^ to us, by which we call you our own, and 
join gratitude and affection to exalted esteem. The early and 
costly pledges you gave of devotion to the principleisf and spirit of 
our institutions, your adoption of our perilous and uncertain contest 
for national existence, your friendship in the hour of our greatest 
need, have associated your name in the minds and. hearts of Amer* 
icans with the dearest and most aflecting recollections. The fathers 
teach their children, and the instructors their pupils, to hold yoti in 
love and honor; and the history of these States takes charge of 
your claims to the grateful remembrance of all future generations. 

It is a pleasing reflection attending the progress of these com- 
munities, that it justifies our friends and supporters ;' and that the 
predilections and hopes in our favor, which you indulged in the 
ardor of youth, have been followed by good auspices till your ad- 
vanced age. We are, indeed, happy in presenting you the fruit 
of your toils and dangers, in the kindly operation of the causes 
which you did so much to call into action, and we rejoice in every 
demonstration we are able to give, that your care for us has not 
been in vain, fijiowing how you feel yourself po have a property 
in our welfare, and sensible of the enjo3rment accruing to your 
generous spirit from our prosperity, we find in these considerationi§ 
new motives to maintain liberty with order ; and in the exercise of 
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our (unctions, feel bound to endeavour to send out from our care 
enlightened and virtuous men, employing their influence to secure 
to their country the advantages, and prevent and remedy the evils, 
attending the wide difdision among a people of political power. 

Accept our wishes and prayen for your health and happiness. 
May the Invisible Hand which has been your safeguard thus far, 
continue his protecting care. May the Supreme Disposer, the, 
Witness and Judge of character and conduct, having appointed 
you a long and tranquil evening of days, receive you to the final 
and glorious reward of the faithful in a perfect state. 



FAREWELL TO THE STUDENTS, p. e&. 

Mt TOUNG FRI£NDS, 

I have come to a determination to relinquish my office after the 
present term. I am unwilling to take leave of you without expres- 
sing my wishes and prayers for your improvement and happiness. 

The first desire of my heart js that you may feel yourselves ac« 
countable to God for all that you say and do. 

The next point of solicitude is, that you realize your high obliga- 
tions to your fellow men ; — first to your parents and friends, who 
think of you in this forming period of your lives with inexpressible 
anxiety ; — then to aU who take an interest in the welfare of 
the community, especially those wise and good men who have in 
successive periods provided these ample means for training your 
minds to just and honorable principles, and your conduct to virtue. 

I am duly sensible to the many pledges you have given of your 
love to good learning and your sensibility to virtuous praise. 

I am happy that my associates in the cares of instruction and 
the superintendence of your welfare are seriously intent on accom- 
plishing the objectB of their high fmiction, and will give you the bene- 
fit of their faithful services. I trust also that he who may come 
after me will discharge the duties of this responsiUe station with 
greater ability, though he cannot have a more sincere desire of pro- 
moting your best good. 
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May the legislators of the College ever be directed to the wisest 
measures for advancing its prosperity and usefulness. May the 
several instructors be cheered and animated by the evidence of the 
good influence of their labors. And may all who enjoy the ad« 
vantages of this Institutibn now and ever be imbued with the love 
of knowledge and virtue, €uid go forth from age to age the excel- 
lence of our strength and the joy of our glory. 

And now, niy young friends, before bidding you farewell, I owe 
it to you and myself to speak of the satisfaction which has attended 
our intercourse, being ever attended with fireedom on my part, and 
becoming respect and deference on yours. 

' I bid you an affectionate farewell. God bless you in time and 
eternity ! 



INSCRIPTIONS ON THE PLATE, p. 67. 

The silver plate presented by the students of the University to 
President Kirkland on his retiring from office, consisted of a large 
pitcher^ two salvers, and two baskets, all massive, and of the richest 
workmanship. 

The inscription on the pitcher was as follows : " Reverendo 
Johanni Thornton Kirkland, D. D., LL.D. Alumni Classis Junioris 
patemsB ejus benevolentieD fidelisidmse^ue curffi sese grate memores 
hoc done testari voluerunt MDCCCXXVIII." 

On the salvers : '' To John Thornton Kirkland, D. D., LL. D. 
^m the Senior Class. 1628." 

On the baskets : '' To John Thornton Kiridand, D. D., LL. D. 
£rom the Sophomore Class. 1826." 



VOTE OF THE CORPORATION, p. 68. 

At a special meeting of the President and Fellows of Harvatd 
College, held April 28, 1840, the following Vote being submitted, 
was unanimously passed : 
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The Corporation haying received notice of the death of the late 
Rev. John Thobnton Kirkland, D. D., LL. D., who presided over 
this seminary for nearly eighteen years, and whose administration 
was one of the most distinguished in the annals of the College, for 
the enlargement of its means of usefulness, and the extensive public 
and private patronage it received, to which the confidence of his 
contemporaries in his character, and their satisfaction with his ma- 
nagement of its concerns greatly contributed, therefore 

Voted^ That the members of this Board will attend his funeral 
this day, in their official capacity, as an expression of their sense 
of the benefits conferred by him on the Institution, and of the singu« 
lar dignity, urbanity, and talent which characterized his services. 

Voted^ That the President be requested to communicate the pre- 
ceding vote to the widow of the late Dr. Kirkland. 
A true copy from the Records. Attest, 

James Walkeb, Secretary of the CorporaHoni 



RESOLUTIONS OF THE ALUMNL 

At a meeting of the pupils of Harvard University during the 
presidency of Rev. Dr. Kirkland, held at the Exchange Coffee 
House, on the evening of April 27th, Hon. Edward Everett was 
chosen Chairman, and Geo. S. Hillard, Secretary^ 

On motion of Dr. Palfrey, it was voted, that a Committee of five 
be nominated by the Chair, to consider and report what measures 
are proper to be adopted by the pupils of Harvard University dur- 
ing the presidency of Rev. Dr* Kirkland, to testify their respect for 
bis memory. 

The Chairman nominated the following gentlemen as members 
of this Committee : — Rev. Dr. Palfrey, George Morey, Esq., Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham, CHiver W. B. Peabody, Esq., Rev. John L. Wat- 
son. 

On motion of Dr. Palfrey, it was voted, that the Chairman of 
the meeting be added to this Committee and be requested to act 
as its Chairman. 

13 
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The Committee subsequently reported the following ^Resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted. 

. Whereas it has pleased Divine Providence to remove from this 
life the Reverend Jon^ Thoenton Kirkland, formerly President 
of Harvard University, the following Resolutions are unanimously 
adopted : — 

1. Resolvedy By the Alumni of Harvard University here pres- 
ent, that, while they bow with submission to the will of the Sove- 
reign Disposer, who, in his own good time, has been pleased to 
call their late beloved and revered President from the sufferings 
and imperfections of this life, as we humbly trust, to a higher and 
happier state of being, they entertain the most grateful recollection 
of the faithful and affectionate friend and guide of their youth ; 
that they recall, with a melancholy satisfaction, the time when they 
enjoyed the benefit of his counsels, dispensed with that Christian 
benignity, which gave the power of persuasion even to the voice 
of merited rebuke ; that they shall never forget the numberless 
acts of parental kindness received at his hands ; and that, however 
long the period since a portion of them ceased to be the objects of 
his care, the feelings of filial veneration, awakened in tiiieir hecurts 
in the morning of life, exist in undiminished strength. 

2. Resolved^ That these sentiments of respect and gratitude for 
our late President are not only entertained by those of his former 
pupils, who on a very short notice are assembled this evening, 
but are shared, they confidently believe, by the great body of their 
fellow students, throughout the country, in whom the tidings of his 
decease will excite emotions not less tender, deep, and sincere, than 
in us. 

3. Resolved, That, in addition to the loss which they have sus- 
tained in the decease of their late beloved and respected President, 
the Alumni of the University, in common with their fellow citi- 
zens at large, lament the loss of a distinguished member and 
ornament of society, a wise and good man, a learned divine, a 
thoughtful and persuasive preacher of the Gospel, eloquent in life 
as well as in doctrine, an accomplished scholar, an enlightened 
patriot, and an unchanging friend ; — from whose heart, as from a 
living fountain, the kind and generous affections flowed out in a 
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full and constant stream, cheering and refreshing all within the 
sphere of his influence. 

4. Resolved, That our fellow students not present, residing in 
Boston and the vicinity, are invited to join us in attending the 
funeral ohsequies of our deceased benefactor and friend. 

5. Resolved, That a respectful assurance of the sympathy of 
the members of this meeting, together with a copy of these resolu- 
tions, be tendered by the Chaurman and Secretary to the family of 
President Kirkland. 

On motion of Dr. Palfrey, it was voted, that the Committee 
appointed by this meeting be authorized to confer with any other 
Ck>mmittee which may hereaf^r be raised by any association or 
public meeting, upon the subject of offering some testimonial of re- 
spect to the memory of the late Dr. Kirkland, with liberty to call 
the present meeting together again. 

The following gentlemen were requested to act as marshals in 
the funeral procession : — Messrs. S. A. Eliot, William Amory, 
Edward G. Loring, and Robert C. Winthrop. 

Edwasd Everett, Chairman^ 

George S. Hillard, Secretary. 



BUST — PORTRAIT — MONUMENT. 

There is a marble bust of Dr. Kirkland in the possession of the 
Boston Athenaeum, executed by Greenough in 1830. There is an 
admirable portrait of him, in his presidential robes, painted by 
Stuart in 1816, and counted among the best and happiest produc- 
tions of his pencil. A lithographic engraving of this was executed 
by Pendleton in 1828. A subscription has been opened to erect a 
monument to President Kirkland in the Cemetery at Mount Auburn. 
We trust that the Alumni of the College will see to it, that it be 
worthy of him and of themselves. 
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fflNTS ON READING. 

[The following reiparks accompanied '^ A Ck>urse of Reading for 
a Student at the University," drawn up by Dr. Kirkland. The list 
of books recommended is omitted, as being in a considerable degree 
superseded by later catalogues of the same sort. The remarks never 
can be supereeded.^ 

First Class. — Grammar, Antiquities, M3rthplogy, Chronology, 
Rhetoric and Criticisn^, Logic, Mathematics, Natural History, Na- 
tural Philosophy and Astronomy, Chemistry, Metaphysics, Mcon^ 
^d Political Philosophy. 

Second Class. — Natural and Revealed Religion, Con^mentaries, 
Translations, Natural Religion, Necessity of Revelation, Evidences, 
Jewish and Ecclesiastical history, Sermons, and Practical Works, 

Third Class. — Biography and History, Voyages and Trav^, 
Poetry and Works of Fictipn, Miscellaneous, Periodical, Episto- 
lary, &c.. Oratory. 

The preceding list probably conts^ins many more books than can 
be read with proper tittention during the four yeaxs. of the College 
life. But those to be read first, are generally placed first, or are 
^parated from the others by a line. 

With respect to the order of study, you observe that the books are 
divided into three classea- The first has reference to the College 
exercises, and rnqst be attended to i^ connection with them. 

The second class includes Natural and Revealed Religion, and is 
designed to en^ploy the leisure time of your Sundays. If you rigidly 
dedicate the day to the pursuit, you will make a gradual, but cer- 
tcdn progress, and find your heart not less improved than your mind 
enlarged by regular attention to th^ solemn yet delightful truths of 
religion. What rendeis men superior to -other animals, or one man 
superior to another, bvit a greater capacity of enjoying and com- 
municating happiness ? And what tends to improve this capacity like 
religion, which oflfers knowledge to enlarge the understanding, mo- 
tives to influence the will, and objects to interest the affections ? 
The uneducated Christian, whose head and heart are intimately 
acquainted with his religion, is a character of far n\ore dignity, be- 
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eause poesessing a wider cotnprehe&sioii aod more regulated aflec- 
tions, than the most accomplished scholar or statesman who is a 
stranger to the faith and hope of the Gospel. I would certainly 
recommend to you to read at least a small portion of the practical 
parts of the Scriptures every day, and on the Lord's Day set apart 
a certain portion of the time for the same study ; which you will 
find the more engaging the more you attend to it, leading hack ^e 
mind to the origin of things, and the dispensations of the Deity for 
the instruction and reformation of mankind, and forward to the 
amelioration of the world hy the heni^ influence of Christianity, 
and to the perfection and happiness of the virtuous beyond the 
grave. Besides a portion of the Scriptures, you can read in some 
of the best English and French sermons ; and when you come to 
recite in Doddridge, have an author connected with the part of the 
theological course which you are studj'ing with the Professor. 

The third class contains generally works of a lighter or more 
amusing kind ; yet most of them of a kind entitled to careful peru- 
sal, especially the best historians, orators, poets, and periodical wri- 
ters. Let these occupy your vacations, (which being a fourth part 
of the College term, are certainly too much time to be passed with** 
out study,) and also the leisure which in term time you can redeem 
from the stated exercises and the reading recommended under the 
first class. For the sake of method, I would assign history in course 
to the vacations, not excludmg entirely the other works under the 
third class, nor neglecting in the long vacations to review, in the 
same books or in analogous treatises, the College studies of the pre^ 
ceding six months. Having assigned history, with this review,^ 
principally to the vacations, you haye Voyages and Travels, Oran 
tory. Poetry, and works of Fiction, and Miscellaneous and Episto^ 
lary, for the leisure of term time. In pursuing this course, the 
utmost strictness of method is not indispensable. It would be 
well, after reading the history of a country, to take up way travel- 
ler who describes its present state, and having read the history of a 
country or a period, take up the biography of any distinguished 
character who belonged to it. I have not put the Classic Authors, 
under distinct heads ; but it is to be wished that as many as possii 
ble be read in the originals. 
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Although you may be oppressed with the prospect of so much 
work laid out for you, yet by regular application much may be 
done ; and that without wasting the health or spirits, or obliging 
you to be a recluse. It is surprising what progress is made by 
dedicating only a small portion of time regularly to any literary 
pursuit. A few general maxims with respect to reading I will 
suggest. 

1. Before taking up an author, recollect how much you already 
know upon the subject. 

2. Consider reading not merely as an amusement, but a study. 

3. DonH read after your mind is fatigued. 

4. Read often the best authors. Of Homer and Virgil, Cicero 
and Demosthenes, of Addison, Johnson, Burke and Pope, Milton 
and Shakspeare, we may repeat the exhortation of Horace, — 

<< Nocturni versate mana, yersate diarnA." 

5. Keep a list of the works you have read, n^rith remarks. 

6. Accustom yourself to weigh the doctrine which is proposed. 
7; If possible, have some companion in the same course of study 

as yourself; for conversation is the life of study. 

" Speech burnishes the mental magazines, 
Speech defecates the student's standing pool." 

8. Use yourself to put your ideas into words. 

9. Practise frequent and careful composition. 

But let me remind you to consider that whatever pleasure may 
be in knowledge, virtuous action is the true end of man ; and that 
he who increaseth knowledge, without virtue to guide him in its 
application, increaseth sorrow. So far only as you refer your 
studies and actions to the will of your Creator, and constantly have 
in view not your own interest and gratification merely, but the 
comfort and advantage of others, especially of those immediately 
connected with you, can you expect to be happy here or here* 
afler. 
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LIST OF DR. KIRKLAND'S PUBLICATIONS. 

A SennoD before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Jntie! 
1, 1796. 

A Sermon on the day of a National Fast, May 9, 1798. 

A Sermon at the Interment of the Rev. Jeremy Belknap^ D. D., Jane 
22, 1798. 

An Oration before the Society of Phi Beta Eappa, July 19, 1798. 

A Discourse on the Death of Greneral Washington, December 29, 1799. 

A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. John Pipon, at Taunton, Jan- 
uary 15, isna 

An Address before the Massachusetts Charitable Fire Society, May 
29, 1801. 

A Sermon before the Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of 
Intemperance, May 27, 1814. 

A Discourse betore the Governor and Legislature of Massachusetts^ 
on the day of the Anniversary Election, May 29, 1816. 

A Discourse on the Death of the Hon. George Cabot, April 18, 1823. 

Notices of the Life and Character of Fisher Ames, prefixed to his 
Works, pp. iii. — xxxi. 1809* 

A Sermon inserted in ** A General View of the Doctrines of Christian- 
ity." 109—124. Boston. 1809. 

Life of Commodore Edward Preble, in the Port Folio, vol. iii. pp« 354 
—365, and vol. iv. 529— 549. Philadelphia. 1810. 

Review of the Rev. Abiel Abbot's Statement, in the General Reposi- 
tory and Review, vol. i. 145—160. Cambridge. 1812. 

Obituary Notice of the Rev. John Lathrop, D. D., in the Christian 
Disciple vol. vi. 60—62. First Series. 1816. 

A Discourse in Commemoration of John Adams and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, delivered before the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Octo- 
ber 30, 1826. Printed in the Transactions of the Academy, New Series, 
vol. i. pp. i. — xxxi. 

Letter to the Hon. John Davis, of Boston, on the Holy Land, written 
at Cyprus, May 31, 1832, in the Christian Examiner, vol. xxiii. 261—269. 

Contributions to the Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Answer to Queries respecting the Indians, vol. iv. 67 — 74. 1795. 
Notices of the Life of Major General Benjamin Lincoln, vol. iii 233 — 
255. Second Series. 1815. 

Sketch of the Character of Caleb Gannet, Esq. vol. viii. 279 — 281. 
Notice of Professor Peck, vol. x. 168—170. 

Contributions to tlie Monthly Anthology, 

Review of the Christian Monitor, No. 3, vol. iii. 657—661. 

Address of the Editors, vol. iv. 1 — 4. 

Memoir for establishing the Boston Athenseum, 225—234. 
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Review of Memoirs of Dr. Priestley, 259—265, 330—335, 389—395, 
506—511. 
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At a meetiDg of the New South Society, held after the afternoon service on 
Sunday, December 15th, 1844, Chief Justice Shaw presiding as Moderator, it was 
unanimously 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented to our Pastor, the Rev. 
Alexander Young, for the impressive Discourse this day delivered by him on 
occasion of the decease of our lamented fellow-worshipper, the Honorable Wil- 
liam Pbescott, and that he be requested to furnish a copy thereof for the press. 

Voted, That a Committee of three members be appointed to present this request 
to Mr. YoiTNo, and take measures for carr3ing into effect the purposes of the 
foregoing vote, and that Hon. Lemuel Shaw, Benjamin Rich, Esq. and John 
DoBB, Esq. constitute this Committee. 

R. L. EMMONS, Proprietors* Clerk. 
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WASHINGTON STREET. 



DISCOURSE. 



Isaiah, III. 1 — 3. 



BEHOLD, THE LORD, THE LORD OP HOSTS, DOTH TAKE AWA"X FROM JERU 

SALEM AND FROM JUDAH THE STAY AND THE STAFF THE JUDGE 

PRUDENT AND ANCIENT, THE HONORABLE MAN, AND THE COUNSELLOR. 



Yes, he takes them all away, each in their turn 
and order, each in his own good time, in his own 
appointed way : and the Lord's time is always the 
best time, and the Lord's way the best way. In his 
great loving-kindness to their friends and to society, 
they may be permitted to live many days upon the 
earth, to pass the bounds assigned for the life of 
man, to outlast their contemporaries, to outlive their 
generation ; and yet, at length, they too must be 
taken away. 

" They must lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world — with kings 
The powerful of the earth — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms and hoary seers of ages past, 
All in one mighty sepulchre." 

" It is appointed unto all men once to die." 
There is no exemption, and no escape, from this 
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fundamental, this universal law of our being. If 
there were any, the virtues and services enumerated 
in the text might have spared to us yet longer the 
venerable man, whom we this day miss from his 
accustomed place, and whose recent and sudden 
departure, we, my brethren, in common with his 
family and this whole community, have so much 
reason to deplore. 

The text indicates who are the stay and the staff 
of society — who are the real benefactors of their 
country and their race — who they are by whom the 
interests of a community are upheld and guarded, 
and its rights vindicated and maintained. They 
are not the noisy demagogue, nor the unfledged 
patriot — not the mere practical man, nor the man 
of one idea — not the small politician, any more 
than the minute philosopher ; — but the far-seeing 
and wide-reaching statesman, the man of enlarged 
views and comprehensive mind, the man of unde- 
viating rectitude and unbending integrity. They 
are the tried and the trusted magistrate, the wise 
and impartial judge, the upright and honorable 
man, and the prudent and experienced counsellor. 
These are really the stay and staff of a common- 
wealth, — its lights, its ornaments, its blessings. It 
is to them that the people must look for support and 
guidance in all emergencies. In ordinary times, in 
times of quietness and tranquillity, the people may, 
perhaps, trust to ordinary men, and may leave it to 



the conflicting parties to watch one another's move- 
ments, and to see to it that the State incurs no detri- 
ment from the lack of poUtical wisdom or moral 
principle in their leaders. But in times of difficulty 
and trouble, that must arise, sooner or later, in 
every community and nation, — times like those on 
which we have now unfortunately fallen, — the peo- 
ple will find that in trusting to such men they have 
leaned upon a broken reed, and that nothing can 
supply the place of sound judgment, experience and 
integrity, in their rulers and public men. 

1. The first stay and staff of a people, next to 
rehgion, is the Magistracy — the Judge's bench and 
office — the high Courts of Equity and Law. Here 
is the great barrier, the ocean-dike, which society 
sets up to repel the encroaching surges of iniquity 
and crime, which constantly threaten to overwhelm 
it. It is here, that the foundations of a people's 
security and happiness are laid — in their unwavering 
confidence in the decisions of a tribunal, lifted by the 
tenure of its office, by its independence alike of the 
interference of the government and the dictation of 
the populace, above the favor and the fear of man. 
Such a tribunal as this, — and such a one, thank 
God, we have, and have long had, in this common- 
wealth, — to which the poor and humble have equal 
access with the rich and powerful, and by which 
their rights are equally regarded and protected — a 
tribunal which cannot be warped by flattery, nor 



intimidated by threats, nor lured by bribes — is the 
best emblem and representative of that awful tribu- 
nal before which we are all one day to stand in 
judgment. There is something august and ven- 
erable in the aspect, nay in the very idea, of such a 
tribunal — in the idea of its independence, its immo- 
bility, its absolute impartiality. 

The comfort and happiness of a people depend 
far more upon the constitution of its Courts, and 
the character and qualifications of its Judges, than 
upon the theory or the form of its government. 
For usually the ruler of the State can have little 
to do directly with the afiairs of the subject, and 
can affect him but little in his private concerns 
and his domestic relations ; and if the subject have 
a refuge in the independence of the Courts, he has 
a security against this interference. Even under a 
monarchical form of government, like that of Eng- 
land, the citizen may be protected by Law in the 
quiet possession and undisturbed enjoyment of his 
dearest and most valuable interests. His house 
may be literally his castle, and his life, liberty and 
property may be perfectly secure from invasion. 
Whereas, under a republican or democratic form of 
government, where the Law has little or no author- 
ity, as in some parts of our own country, outrages 
may be committed that would not be tolerated 
under the despotisms of Russia or Turkey, and no 
man's life is secure from the summary vengeance 



of an organized mob. One of the gravest offences 
that can be committed against the public weal, is 
to endeavour to bring the Judiciary into contempt, 
by lowering the standard of their qualifications, or 
encroaching upon their independence. The men 
who attempt this know not how grievous a wrong 
they are doing to themselves and to their children, 
as well as to their neighbours and fellow-citizens. 
There is no class of persons in a State whose labors 
are more arduous, whose services are more valuable, 
and whose influence is more salutary, than the 
Judges'. When they are driven from the Bench by 
a paltry economy, the people suffer and mourn ; 
and when they are removed by death, the stay and 
the staff are taken away from Jerusalem and from 
Judah. 

2. The next stay and staff of a community is 
its honorable men — not those who have this title 
from courtesy, or from some ofiice which they have 
happened to hold, but men of pure character, 
uncompromising principle, and incorruptible in- 
tegrity. These men are " the salt of the earth," 
which, diffused through society, preserves it from 
corruption — the leaven that keeps it from stagna- 
tion, fermenting the whole mass, and stirring it up 
to right actions and worthy deeds. And men of 
this description are not confined to any one class or 
calling in life. They are not the exclusive pro- 
perty of any political party or religious sect. They 
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are to be found not only on the Bench and at the 
Bar, not only in the Senate and at the Council-table, 
not only among those who have been favored with 
a liberal education and are engaged in the liberal 
professions, but also, and quite as often, among the 
merchants, the mechanics, and the farmers. You, 
my hearers, can point, as well as I, to many such 
honorable men, whom we have known in this city 
' and commonwealth. And, thank God, the race is 
not yet extinct. We have still among us some of 
" nature's noblemen," men who make us proud of 
the city in which we dwell, men who would adorn 
any rank in any nation, who would feel a stain on 
their good name far more acutely than a wound on 
their body, and whose integrity is equalled only by 
their munificence. 

One of the saddest sights that can be witnessed, 
is intellect devoid of integrity, talent divorced from 
principle. And one of the most alarming signs of 
the times in a republic, is when men of this charac- 
ter have an influence, acquire popularity by their 
eloquence, raise themselves to ofiice by the low arts 
of intrigue, and sway the destinies of the nation. 
My friends, is not here our great danger, our great 
deficiency at the present juncture ? It is univer- 
sally admitted, that we have intellect and talent 
enough in this country, among our politicians and 
statesmen. What we lack is integrity, honor, prin- 
ciple. We want the thoroughly honorable man 



the incorraptible statesman, the pure-minded patriot. 
And we never can expect to prosper, or to live at 
peace among ourselves, until more of moral and 
religious principle is infused into our public men. 
Unless this is done, the glory, if not the sceptre, 
will inevitably depart from us. When the honor- 
able man fails, or dies, the stay and the staff are 
taken away from Jerusalem and from Judah. 

3. There is another stay and staff which society 
needs to uphold and guide its steps — and that is 
the ancient and prudent Counsellor. He is the 
great balance-wheel in the political machine, re- 
volving with a quiet and steady motion, regulating 
the movements of all the lesser wheels, and keeping 
them from flying madly from their centres. He 
brings the gathered wisdom of years and the lights 
of a various and mature experience to bear upon 
the new questions, which are constantly springing 
up to perplex and agitate society. The science of 
government is not a matter of intuition, but a sub- 
ject for deep study and long reflection. On this 
point, " days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom." 

Such was formerly the universal, as it is the na- 
tural sentiment of mankind. Of late years, how- 
ever, in this country, opinion seems to have some- 
what changed ; at least there has been a tendency 
in an opposite direction. From the general decay 
of the sentiment of reverence among us, there has 

2 
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been manifested of late years a disposition to take 
the management of important affairs out of the 
hands of " the ancient and prudent counsellor," 
where our fathers placed it, and to commit it to the 
inexperienced and immature. 

We might have learnt, however, by this time, 
that this is all wrong, false in theory, and bad in 
practice. It is against nature, against reason, 
against our own experience, and against the Word 
of God. We know what was the fate of Reho- 
boam, when " he forsook the counsel of the old 
men, that stood before Solomon, his father, while he 
yet Uved, and consulted with the young men, that 
were grown up with him, and which stood before 
him.'^ ^ And we may rest assured, that whenever the 
prudent and ancient counsellor is removed, whether 
by prejudice, or faction, or the hand of death, the 
stay and the staff are taken away from Jerusalem 
and from Judah. 

Since we were last assembled, brethren, in this 
our house of prayer, the grave has closed over the 
mortal remains of one of our fellow-worshippers, 
who worthily sustained the several relations enume- 
rated in our text, of a Judge, an Honorable Man, 
and a Counsellor. A sense of duty to the living, 
as well as to the dead, prompts me to speak to you 

> 1 Kings, zii. 6 — 8. 
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of him, in the words of truth and soberness — both 
as a deserved tribute to a beloved and honored 
name, and for our own benefit and improvement. 
We may aU be made the wiser and the better, I 
think, by the contemplation of his character and 
example. 

William Prescott was born on the 19th of Au- 
gust, 1762, at Pepperell, in the county of Middle- 
sex, in this State. He sprung from a most honora- 
ble parentage.^ He was the only son of a New- 
England farmer, who drove his own team a-field, 
and ploughed his own acres. That same farmer 
was Colonel William Prescott, who, on the 17th 
of June, 1775, at the head of the raw recruits of 
the New-England militia, twice broke the serried 
ranks of the British grenadiers and light infantry, 
as they marched up the slope of Bunker Hill, and 
drove them in confusion and dismay to their boats. 
He was blessed with a most excellent and pious 
mother; and, like many other eminent men, he 



* The first of the family, who came over to this country in 1640, 
were snbstantial farmers, from Lancashire, in England, and settled in 
Groton, the town adjoining Pepperell. Benjamin Prescott, the father 
of the Colonel, was chosen in 1738 the Agent of Massachusetts at the 
English Court, to maintain the rights of that Province in a controversy 
with New Hampshire, respecting their boundary lines. He declined 
going, however, on account of the fatal prevalence of the small-pox at 
that time in London. Edmund Quincy , who went in his place, actually 
died there of that disease in the same year. By a singular coincidence, 
Prescott died at home of a fever, in the coarse of the same year. 
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owed to her early influences some of the peculiar 
and prominent traits of his mind and heart. She 
possessed the same firmness, mildness, and high 
principle which characterized her son ; and the 
profound veneration for the Deity, and the deep 
reUgious sentiment, which were obvious to all who 
knew him intimately, were probably implanted in 
his breast as he stood by his mother's knee. It 
was, doubtless, his strong fiUal reverence and affec- 
tion that prompted him to retain in his possession 
his paternal acres, and led him to spend a few 
months every year, in rural hospitality, at the old 
family homestead.^ 

He received his early education at Dummer 
Academy, in Byfield, under the tuition of the famous 
Master Moody, and entered Harvard College in 
1779. He graduated in 1783, with distinguished 
rank, in a class with Harrison Gray Otis, Ambrose 
Spencer, and Artemas Ward, all of whom survive 
their eminent classmate. I have recently been in- 
formed by one of them, that " he ranked with the 
highest scholars of his class — that he was always 
distinguished by the firmness of his character, the 

^ Colonel Prescott was with General Gates, as a Tolunteer, at Sa- 
ratoga, at the surrender of Burgoyne, in October, 1777. He after- 
wards retired to his estate at Pepperell, where he resided till his death, 
October 13th, 1795, at the age of 70, much respected by his towns- 
men, among whom he had great influeuce. His widow survived till 
1821, cherished and rendered independent in her circumstances by her 
only son. 
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mildness of his manners, the correctness of his con- 
duct, and the purity of his morals. These qualities 
made him a universal favorite with his classmates, 
and secured the approbation of the Faculty." He 
studied his profession at Beverly, with Nathan 
Dane, well known as the compiler of the great Di- 
gest of American Law, and the founder of the Law 
College at Cambridge, and still better known as 
the author of the celebrated ordinance which for- 
ever excluded slavery from the whole vast territory 
northwest of the Ohio river. Having been admit- 
ted to the Bar of Essex, in 1787, Mr. Prescott 
immediately opened an office in Beverly, where, 
however, he remained but two years. In 1789 he 
removed to Salem,^ as affording a wider sphere for 
professional talent, and there continued in con- 
stantly increasing practice till the year 1808, when 
he transferred his residence to this town, and at 
the same time united himself with this parish, 

' Whilst residing at Salem he formed the connexion, which for fifty- 
one years was to him a source of unmingled blessings ; he was mar- 
ried in 1793, to Catharine G. Hickling, the daughter of Thomas 
Hickling, Esq., the Consul of the United States at St. Michael, in 
the Azores. Of their seven children , four sons died in infancy. Ed- 
ward, the sixth child, a graduate at Cambridge in 1825, a Minister of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, and rector of St. Mary's Church in 
Salem, New Jersey, died suddenly, April 11, 1844, on the third day of 
his voyage from Boston to St. Michael, at the age of 40, greatly la- 
mented by his parishioners, as well as by his family and friends. The 
surviving children are William H. Prescott, the historian, and Catharine 
Elizabeth, the wife of Franklin Dexter, Esq., of Boston. 
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then under the pastorship of the Rev. Dr. Kirk- 
land. 

Here he remained ^ engaged in professional busi- 
ness, of which, probably, he had as large and im- 
portant a share as was ever enjoyed by a member 
of the Suffolk Bar. For a long period he was re- 
tained, on one side or the other, in almost every 
important case that came into our courts, both in 
the counties of Suffolk and Essex. From an early 
hour in the morning, to a late hour at night, he was 
chiefly devoted to his profession, though also partly 
occupied with public affairs, in which he always 
took an interest. In 1812, he was appointed by 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, on a committee 
with Nathan Dane and Joseph Story, " to collect 
the charters, and the public and general laws of the 
late Colony and Province of Massachusetts Bay," 
which were printed in 1814. In 1818, he was ap- 
pointed to fill the place of Judge of the Court of 
Common Pleas for the County of Suffolk, the se- 
cond year after its organization ; during the first 
year it having been occupied by his classmate, Mr. 
Otis. Twice he was solicited to take a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Judicial Court of this State ; 
once, under his friend Chief Justice Parsons, who 
urged it very strongly upon him. But he steadily 
declined this high honor, preferring the more active 
duties of his profession. 

Mr. Prescott was not, however, so much en- 
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grossed by the arduous duties of the Law, as not to 
find time for the service of the public. On the in- 
corporation of the City of Boston, in 1822, he was 
elected the first President of the Common Council, 
He was at different times a member of the State 
Legislature, a Representative both from Salem and 
Boston, a Senator from the County of Essex, and a 
member of the Executive Council under the admin- 
istrations of Governor Gore and Governor Strong.* 
He took an active and prominent part in the Con- 
vention of Delegates assembled in 1820 to revise 
the Constitution of this State. With another emi- 
nent member of this parish, his most intimate friend, 
George Cabot, he was chosen by the Legislature of" 
Massachusetts a delegate to the Convention held at 
Hartford, in 1814; an office, which although at- 
tended with great personal inconvenience, he under- 
took, from that high sense of duty which controlled 
all his actions, and most faithfully executed. He 
was never ashamed of having been a member of 
that Convention. He was a Federalist, of the school 
and the principles of Washington, and through Ufe 
kept those principles ever before him as the guide i 
of his opinions and conduct. And now that that 
old Federal party is extinct, and is no more an ob- 
ject of alarm, it will be frankly admitted, I suppose, 

^ Mr. Prescott was a Representatiye from Salem, from 1798 to 1803, 
inclasive, a Representative from Boston in 1811, 1831, and 1833, and a 
member of the Exeoutive Council in 1809, 1813, and 1813. 
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even by its warmest opponents, that in its ranks 
^were to be found some of the wisest and best men 
in the nation, and that it was the purest political 
party that ever existed in this country. 

Mr. Prescott lent his valuable services and coun- 
sels not only to the State, but to the cause of liberal 
education and sound learning. He was an Overseer 
of Harvard College from 1810 to 1821, and a Mem- 
ber of the Corporation from 1820 to 1826. He 
was also a Fellow of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. In 1815, the University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws, a distinction that was repeated by Dartmouth 
College in 1826. 

In the year 1828, after forty years' laborious 

practice of the Law, he was attacked with some 

complaints of the lungs, attended with bleeding; 

and the symptoms became so alarming, that the 

physicians imperatively required him to relinquish 

his professional career, at least so far as practising 

in Court. Though he continued for a year or two 

after this to give advice on important questions, as 

chamber-counsel, he at length wholly abandoned 

the exercise of his profession ; and we have it stated 

on the concurring testimony of the highest authority 

on the Bench and at the Bar,^ that "he had at- 
tained the highest rank in his profession, both as a 

' Chief Justice Shaw and Mr. Webster. 
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counsellor and an advocate," and that " at the mo- 
ment of his retirement from the Bar, he stood at its 
head, for legal learning and attainment." 

The remainder of his days he passed in the en- 
lightened occupations worthy of a great and good 
mind. His library furnished him with ample means 
for the most rational enjoyment. Here he would 
take up any particular question of a metaphysical, 
theological, or historical nature, and pursue it with 
all the ardor of a young inquirer after truth ; for 
truth was what he strived to attain through life, and 
which shone through his every word and act. The 
studies in which he took the greatest deUght, were 
moral philosophy, theology, and civil history ; and 
the vast variety of his reading, and his careful medi- 
tation, as well as the natural bent of his mind, filled 
him with toleration for every sect and party. 

1 . In the removal of such a man as this, though 
in a good old age, a stay and a staff are taken away 
from Society, — whom he had so long and so faith- 
fully served, both in the walks of a laborious and 
responsible profession, and in the various public 
offices which he had filled in the city and in the 
State. He had served this community most eflii- 
ciently, both in defending their rights at the Bar and 
in adjudicating upon them from the Bench. During 
his long professional career, with what untiring in- 
dustry, with what a conscientious fidelity did he 
devote himself to the interests of the numerous 

3 
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clients who sought the aid of his legal learning and 
prudent counsel. 

The secret of the wide influence which Mr. Pres- 
cott exerted and the general esteem which he in- 
spired in this community, was unquestionably the 
entire confidence which was reposed in the sound- 
ness of his judgment and the integrity of his heart. 
Our citizens felt sure that his clear intellect could 
be dazzled or diverted by no false Ughts, and that 
his sense of duty and right could be warped by no 
sinister or selfish aims. It was believed that he was 
not only a skilful adt^ocate, and a judicious counsel- 
lor, but a thoroughly honest and conscientious law- 
yer. It was this absolute confidence which led men 
to summon him to their sick-chambers and their 
death-beds, to indite their testaments, and to com- 
mit to him the arrangement of their afiairs and the 
disposition of their property after their decease. 
He was a trusted, because he had been proved to be 
a trust-worthy man — passing on through Ufe above 
suspicion, and without reproach. 

He was an honorable man, inasmuch as he was 
an independent, firm and courageous man. He 
was an echo of no one's opinions, a copyist of no 
one's doings. On all questions, moral, social, or 
political, he thought and spoke and acted for him- 
self, not following the lead of any partisan, not fol- 
lowing even the multitude, in its wisdom or its folly. 
He did not shrink from the avowal of any sentiment 
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or the prosecution of any measure from the fear of 
any consequences that might result to himself per- 
sonally. He was afraid only of doing what was 
wrong. 

Regarding him as a statesman and a patriot, hel 
died at a fortunate time for himself — at a moment- 
ous crisis in our afiairs — out of which may God, 
in his infinite mercy, bring us with our national 
escutcheon unstained, and with no drops of blood 
upon our garments ! He was spared the shame and 
mortification of seeing our territory enlarged by the 
indefinite extension of slavery, with its intolerable 
evils and accursed wrongs. I say he died at a for- 
tunate time for himself; for the infirmities of age 
would have prevented him from taking an active 
part in the decisive measures necessary to check 
and prevent this great national calamity. Had this 
object been attempted some years ago, in the time 
of his vigorous manhood, he would have been among 
the first, I doubt not, to meet it, calmly, yet man- 
fully, and fearlessly. For he was a man of indom- 
itable moral courage. I have myself heard him say, 
that it behooved every New-England man, who con- . 
sented to take a seat in the great council of the na- 
tion, to go there resolved to submit to no affront to 
the North, and steadily to repel every encroachment 
on the rights of the free States. And was he not 
right ? Do we not need more such men there, at 
this crisis, as that " old man eloquent " and brave, 
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who has for so many years fought, almost single- 
handed, the battles of liberty against a host of foes, 
and has at last triumphantly vindicated the right of 
petition ? Do we not now greatly need the pru- 
dence, the calmness, and the courage of such men 
as William Prescott, who might tell us what we 
ought to be prepared to do in case this dreadful evil 
is fastened upon us ? Never has there been a time, 
since the first outbreak of the Revolution, when the 
wisdom of the ancient judge and the prudent coun- 
sellor was more needed. Yet, as I have intimated, 
God may have taken him away in mercy from wit- 
nessing this foul blot upon his country's character 
and honor, Tacitus, in his life of Agricola, men- 
tions it as some alleviation of his premature death, 
that he escaped the worst times, and did not see the 
courts of law closed, the senate surrounded with 
an armed force, and havoc and slaughter stalking 
through the land ; and then adds, " Tu vero, felix, 
Agricola, non vitae tantum claritate, sed etiam op- 
portunitate mortis." And may we not deem it 
fortunate, rather I should say providential, that our 
venerable friend did not live to see this dark deed 
consummated — did not live to see the constitution 
violated, or the union shaken to its centre, or the 
nation plunged into a foreign or a civil war ? 

** He sleeps well. 
Treasoa may do its worst ; nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can reach him further." 
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2. Again. In the decease of this venerable man, 
a strong stay and staff is taken away from this 
Church. We lose in him one of our oldest and 
best parishioners — one of the firmest pillars and 
brightest ornaments of our congregation. Judge 
Prescott connected himself with this parish on his 
coming to Boston in 1808, under the briUiant min- 
istry of Dr. Kirkland ; and from that day to this he 
has continued a steady supporter of our religious 
institutions, and, until prevented by illness and the 
infirmities of age, a regular and constant attendant 
upon our services of worship. In his earlier days 
he took an active part in managing the prudential 
affairs of the Society, and has always been ready by 
his counsels, his labors, and his purse, to promote 
its interests. You know, my friends, that he was 
ever among the foremost and largest contributors 
to the advancement of every good work proposed 
in our religious community. The Theological 
School at Cambridge and the Ministry to the Poor 
in this city have received often and largely from his 
bounty.^ And the cheerfulness with which he con- 
tributed to every object which he thought would 
promote the prosperity of this Church, rendered his 
gift doubly valuable, proving that it was indeed a 
gift of love. The last, and a very recent instance of 

^ Among other legacies, Judge Prescott bequeathed five hundred 
dollars to the Boston Asylum for Female Orphans, and thiee thousand 
dollars to the Corporation of Harvard College, for the purchase of 
books for the Library. 
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this kind, which will always be gratefully remem- 
bered by us, was his generous donation for the pur- 
chase of that noble Organ, which is now called, 
alas ! too soon, to chant his requiem. 

Judge Prescott is the last of that remarkable class 
of clear-headed and strong-minded men, all emi- 
grants from the county of Essex, whom this Church 
adopted, and fostered in her bosom, and is proud of 
enrolling among her children. Theophilus Par- 
sons, George Cabot, Nathaniel Bowditch, Wil- 
liam Prescott — I name them in the order of 
their decease — where will you find in any church 
among us aaother such brilUant galaxy of names — 
such a combination of talent, wisdom and virtue — 
men who have stamped their characters upon this 
community, and will be held here in everlasting 
remembrance ? 

Brethren, I love to reflect that such men have 
been of us and with us — that they have lived 
with us, and worshipped with us, and died with us 
— that they have been with us in heart and soul, in 
unity of rehgious sentiment and principle. And 
when doubts are at any time expressed in my hear- 
ing of the efficacy of our peculiar system of Chris- 
tian faith, I point to the characters of these men, 
formed under the influences of this faith and the in- 
structions of this pulpit. I say " By their fruits ye 
may know them. He that doeth righteousness is 
righteous." 
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My friends, it is a precious privilege which we 
of this ancient church enjoy, that we have a no- 
ble and sacred ancestry — that we can look back 
in our annals to hoary heads that have been found 
in the way of righteousness, to venerable names that 
make a part of the history of the commonwealth 
and country, and stand high on the rolls of juris- 
prudence and science. We have a glorious history, 
that yet remains to be written, and which will in- 
clude the biographies of the learned and eloquent 
ministers of this church, and of its eminent laymen, 
and of its cultivated and pious women, not a few — 
may the living ones return late to the stars ! — who 
have been full of good works and alms-deeds which 
they did. 

Let us cherish their memories ^— the memories of 
the sainted dead. Especially let the young men 
who are now coming on the stage of life, look to 
the example of integrity and lofty principle which 
these great and good men have left. Let them be 
taught by their success in life, by the enviable fame 
which they gained, and, more than all, by the affec- 
tion and reverence which are cherished for their 
memories, and by the tears and regrets with which 
they were followed to their graves, — that the only 
path of honor is the path of virtue, — and that if 
they would be remembered hereafter, they must first 
be respected and loved by a Hving generation whom 
they have served and blessed. 
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3. But a stay and staff has been taken away not 
only from this church, but from its Pastor- Judge 
Prescott has always been not only a valuable mem- 
ber of this parish, but a steady friend and unwaver- 
ing supporter of its ministers. He was the model 
of a good parishioner — wise, considerate, sympa- 
thizing, kind. My illustrious predecessors in this 
honored place, Kirkland, Thacher, Greenwood, suc- 
cessively enjoyed the benefit of his counsels and 
affections. And for myself I am bound to say that 
in him I lose my greatest benefactor in the parish. 
I can almost literally apply to myself the words of 
Roger Ascham, when speaking of the death of his 
patron. " In the midst," says he, " of outward in- 
juries and inward cares, to increase them withal, 
good Sir Richard Sackville dieth ; — that worthy 
gentleman; that earnest favorer and furtherer of 
God's true religion ; that faithful servitor to his 
prince and country ; — a lover of learning and all 
learned men ; wise in all doings, courteous to all 
persons, showing spite to none, doing good to 
many ; and, as I well found, to me so fast a friend, 
as I never lost the Hke before. When he was gone, 
my heart was dead. There was not one that wore 
a black gown for him, who carried a heavier heart 
than I." When I was settled in this parish twenty 
years ago, an inexperienced young man, ready to 
sink under the crushing labors and responsibilities 
of the place. Judge Prescott took me kindly by the 
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hand ; and that hand was never afterwards with- 
drawn. His countenance and encouragement have 
often strengthened my heart and nerved my soul 
amidst the trials and anxieties of my professional . 
life. In this way I have been laid under a load of 
obligation which now I can never hope to discharge. 
But if I forget it, let my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth, and my right arm fall palsied from its 
socket. 

4. Finally. In the decease of our lamented friend, 
a stay and staff has been taken away from his Fa- 
mily. How great a loss they have thus sustained, 
they alone can understand. That loss is enhanced 
by the circumstances of his life, and the dispositions 
and qualities of his heart. That life had been, for 
the most part, a quiet and uneventful one, and 
therefore all the happier. His social and domestic 
aifections were strong and tender. He loved his 
home, and the circle of his chosen friends, more 
than the conflicts of ambition and the scenes of po- 
litical strife. And although he was ready to make 
sacrifices of personal ease and enjoyment for the 
common good, yet he was always glad to be re- 
leased from public cares, that he might spend his 
evenings around his own fireside, in the bosom of 
his family. 

He lived to enjoy a serene and happy old age. 
Never has it been my privilege to witness one more 
tranquil and delightful. His last years, which with 
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the old man are usually a burden and a toil, were 
amongst the best and happiest of his happy Ufe. 
How much pure . and rational enjoyment did he re- 
ceive, and how much did he impart, in his truly 
patriarchal abode, in the midst of his children's 
children ! It was in his old age, too, that a grateful 
country honored him for the services which his fa- 
mily, in three successive generations, had rendered 
it by the sword, the tongue, and the pen. Fortu- 
nate indeed was he in the ascending and the de- 
scending line of his generation ; looking backward 
with filial admiration to the brightening fame of his 
brave progenitor, and forward with paternal pride 
to the widening reputation of a descendant who, by 
his writings, has done so much to instruct and de- 
light the world.^ 

Our venerated fellow-worshipper died suddenly, 
on the morning of the last Lord's day, without a 
struggle or a pang, in the full possession of his fa- 
culties, and with a hope full of immortality, in the 
83d year of his age. 

*' Of no distemper, of no blast he died ; 
But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
E'en wondered at because he dropped no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore years ; 
Yet freshly ran he on two winters more : 
Till, like a clock worn out with eating time. 
The wheels of weary life at last stood still." 

* William H. Prescott, Esq., the author of the ** History of the 
Reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, the Catholic," and of the ** History 
of the Conquest of Mexico." 
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It has been afiectionately and beautifully said by 
another,^ that " the objects on which his eyes were 
fixed, for the last time, before they should be closed 
to open no more, were the objects nearest and 
dearest to his affections and his heart. This must 
have been as he could have wished. He could not 
but have prayed, that, with a body unracked by 
disease, an unclouded mind, and a perfect con- 
sciousness, he might enjoy this, as his last earthly 
wish. Not unmindful of the approach of that 
change, which was to call him to another state of 
being, he met the moment, when at last it came, 
with serenity, and submitted himself to the will of 
his Creator with cheerfulness and trust." 

Such a departure was a euthanasia indeed — a 
fitting close to such a career. 

A Ufe, a character, a death Uke this, need no 
comment from me to explain or enforce their les- 
sons. I leave them to make their own impression. 

" Why weep ye then foi him, who, having won 
The bound of man's appointed years, at last, 
Life's blessings all enjoyed, life's labors done, 

Serenely to his final rest has past ; 
While the soft memory of his virtues, yet. 
Lingers like twilight hues, when the bright sun is set. 

*' His youth was innocent ; his riper age 

Marked with some act of goodness every day ; 
And watched by eyes that loved him, calm and sage. 
Faded his late declining years away. 

* Mr. Webster. 
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Cheerfal he gave his being up, and went 

To share the holy rest that waits a life well spent. 

" That life was happy ; every day he gave 
Thanks for the fair existence that was his ; 

For a sick fancy made him not her slave, 
To mock him with her phantom miseries. 

No chronic tortures racked his aged limb. 

For luxury and sloth had nourished none for him. 

" And I am glad that he has lived thus long, 
And glad that he has gone to his reward ; 

Nor deem that kindly nature did him wrong. 
Softly to disengage the vital cord. 

When his weak hand grew palsied, and his eye 

Dim with the mists of age, it was his time to die." 
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to his memory. I have been requested, a few moments since, to 
move Resolutions, appropriate to this occasion, and I cheerfully 
comply ; for though there has been littie time for their prepara- 
tion, and none for premeditated remarks, no length of time can 
be needful for the purpose of expressing, in a simple and re- 
spectful form, our affectionate reverence for the character of our 
deceased brother. 

Mr. Webster then moved the following Resolutions, which 
were seconded by the Hon. James Savage, and unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolved, That the members of this Bar have heard, with sincere sor- 
row, of a recent mournful event, which strikes from the head of their 
roll, a name which they had long been accustomed to venerate. 

Resolved, That the late William Prescott, whose sudden decease, 
at a good old age, calls forth this tribute of respect, presented to his as- 
sociates, throughout a long life, whether at the Bar, or on the Bench, 
or in the dignified retirement of his late years, such an eminent example 
of modest talent, substantial learning, and unpretending wisdom, with 
affable manners, strong social affections, absolute fidelity in every rela- 
tion of life, and probity beyond the slightest suspicion of reproach, as 
rarely adorns even the highest walks of professional excellence. Con- 
cerning whom may it be more appropriately asked than of him, 

" Cui Pudor, et Justitiae soror, 
Incorrupta Fides, nudaque Veritas, 
Quando uUum inYenient parem ? '* 

Resolved, That the members of this Bar will long cherish the memory 
of the character of their deceased brother, as an honor to his profession, 
a model to themselves, and an example of virtue and excellence to all. 

Resolved, therefore. That the members of this Bar tender their re- 
spectful sympathies to the family of the deceased, and respectfully ask 
permission to attend the funeral of their late oldest associate. 

Resolved, That the President and Secretary of this meeting be re- 
quested to present to the family a certified copy of these proceedings. 

Resolved, That the same ofiicers also cause the proceedings of this 
meeting to be communicated to the Honorable the Justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court, now in session. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SUPREME COURT. 

The death of the Hon. William Prescott was announced 
in the Supreme Court on Wednesday morning, December 11th, 
by Mr. Webster, who presented the Resolutions which had 
been adopted by the Bar, with the following remarks : — 

May it please your Honors : 

I rise to perform a duty, of a kind new to me here, and as 
sad as it is new. I rise, in behalf of the Bar of the County of 
Suffolk, to communicate to the Court its proceedings on a late 
mournful occurrence. The oldest member of that Bar is now 
no more. William Prescott has departed this life. He died 
suddenly, at his own house, and in the bosom of his family, on 
Sunday morning, the 8th instant, without pain, and without loss 
of faculties, or mental aberration, at the age of eighty-two. 

The objects, on which his eyes were fixed, for the last time, 
before they should be closed to open no more, were the objects 
nearest and dearest to his affections and his heart. This must 
have been as he could have wished. He could not but have 
prayed, that, with a body unracked by pain, an unclouded mind, 
and a perfect consciousness, he might enjoy this, as his last 
earthly vision. 

Not unmindful of the approach of that change, which was to 
call him to another state of being, he met the moment, when at 
last it came, with serenity, and submitted himself to the will of 
his Creator with cheerfulness and trust. 

Mr. Prescott retired from the practice of the Bar in 1828 ; 
and it will not be thought in any degree unjust to others, to say, 
that at the moment of his retirement, he stood at its head, for 
legal learning and attainment. 

Although thus withdrawn, for several years, from the active 
scenes of his profession, yet, having constantly cherished a warm 
interest for its character and usefulness, and derived pleasure, as 
great and as sincere as those felt who were younger, from every 
evidence of the advancement of the noble science of Jurispru- 
dence, his brethren of the Bar could not but feel the magnitude 
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of the loss which they have sustained by his death ; nor could 
they withhdd the tender of a sincere and affectionate tribute 
to his character. 

Others know, and will record, his worth in other relations of 
life. We contemplate him, on this occasion, only as he stood, 
for a long time, among us, as a Lawyer and an Advocate, and 
for a short period sat before us, as a Judge. 

Assembled in full meeting yesterday, the Bar of Suffolk unan- 
imously adopted these Resolutions. 

In the necessary absence of our learned brother, the President 
of the meeting, and at his request, and that of the Secretary, 
I now communicate these proceedings to the Justices of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, here sitting ; and 
respectfully beg leave to say, that it would gratify the feelings 
of the members of the Bar, if the Court would relieve them from 
their attendance on their duties before it to-day, that they may 
all have an opportunity to follow the remains of their lamented 
brother to the tomb. 

To this address Chief Justice Shaw replied as follows : — 

Gentlemen of the Bar: 

This Court receive, with the deepest sensibility, these Resolu- 
tions of the Bar, and do most sincerely sympathize with the 
members of the Bar, and the people of this community, in the 
emotions of sorrow with which they have been struck, by the 
sudden, melancholy, and impressive event, to which these pro- 
ceedings relate. 

The decease of such a man as Mr. Prescott, so long known, 
so highly and universally respected, and so sincerely loved, 
though at an advanced age, though withdrawn from the con- 
spicuous stations of public life, which he so long held and 
adorned, cannot occur without a severe shock to the feelings of 
those who survive. Such feelings are natural; they are not 
without their beneficial uses ; and, to a certain extent, it is fit 
that they should be indulged. It is fit that those, who are still 
engaged' in the more active and absorbing duties of professional 
and official life, should pause, to receive with deference and 
submission, the monitory lesson it imparts, to pay a just and 
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heartfelt tribute to the memory of a deceased brother, and pr^' 
pare for the great change, in which they are so soon to follow 
him. 

Mr. Prescott was most known as a lawyer, at once learned 
and practical. By persevering industry, by an ardent devotion 
to his high and responsible duties, without extraordinary advan- 
tages, he had attained the highest rank in his profession^ both as 
a counsellor and an advocate. 

He was distinguished for patient investigation, for great power 
of discrimination, and practical sagacity, in separating what was 
essential from what was accidental, in whatever was presented 
for his consideration. But to these characteristics of an emi- 
nent jurist, he added the crowning grace, without which all 
other qualities must fail to command the confidence of others, 
that of professional integrity^ It was a full reliance upon his 
known purity and singleness of purpose, which induced all those 
who had occasion for counsel and assistance to believe, with 
entire confidence, that in his care their dearest rights and most 
important interests would be safe. These slight, but highly 
gratifying views of his professional character, views which, if 
the time and opportunity would permit, might be greatly ex- 
tended, while they bring back a grateful and vivid recollection 
of his excellence to those who were contemporary with him, and 
knew him personally, present a bright example to those members 
of the profession who have entered on its honorable career since 
his retirement. 

But although Mr. Prescott devoted most of the active part of 
his life, and the energies of his mind, to the duties of the profes- 
sion he loved, yet he was not unknown to his countrymen as 
a patriot and statesman. Though mostly regarded by the peo- 
ple as the trusted counsellor and faithful advocate of their 
personal and private interests, yet when the emergency called, 
when their public rights and social interests were in peril, he 
was looked to as the advocate and supporter of these great in- 
terests ; nor was he looked to in vain. He was surpassed by no 
man in that purity of purpose and disinterestedness, that sterling 
integrity and unyielding resolution, in support of what he con- 
sidered right, which are among the highest qualities of a sage- 
and patriot. 

5 
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Of Mr. Prescott's private life and character, gratifying as it 
would be, it does not become me to speak upon this occasion. 
It is sufficient, and it is gratifying to know, that since his retire- 
ment from the duties of his profession, he has passed an elegant 
leisure in those intellectual occupations and literary pursuits, 
which a life of honorable and useful industry had prepared him 
to enjoy, and in those graver studies which befit the dignity, and 
add brightness to the prospects of advancing years. 

The Court will pass an order that the proceedings of the Bar 
be entered on their record,' as a memorial to future times of the 
respect and veneration in which our lamented brother was held, 
and will adjourn ^ till to-morrow, to enable us personally to join 
with the Bar in paying our tribute of respect to his memory, by 
attending his remains to the tomb. 



1 The Court were at this time engaged in a capital trial. 
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DISCOURSE. 



Isaiah^ XXIII. 8. 

THE CROWNING CITY, WHOSE MERCBANTS ARE PRINCES, WHOSE TRAF- 
FICKERS ARE THE HONORABLE OF THE EARTH. 

The subject of my discourse is The Character of 
the Good Merchant. It is my lot, it is my privilege, 
to address a congregation composed chiefly of per- 
sons actively engaged in the various branches of 
trade and commerce. My position, therefore, may 
serve to justify, if it do not seem to demand of me, 
the discussion of a topic which necessarily involves 
a consideration of the duties of this large and im- 
portant class of the community. Let me first give 
some account of the rise and progress of this depart- 
ment of industry, and detail some of the advantages 
and benefits which it has conferred upon the world. 

The occupation of the merchant, though not the 
earliest, was yet among the earliest in which man- 
kind were employed. We trace it back to a very 
remote antiquity, nay almost to the cradle of the 
human race. It is coeval, at least, with the first 
germs of civilization. We look into the Scriptures 
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of the Old Testament, the oldest chronicle extant, 
and among the earliest events there recorded, we 
read of ^^ a company of Ishmaelites, that came from 
Gilead with their camels bearing spicery and balm 
and myrrh, going to carry it down to Egypt ; " and 
it was to these ^' merchantmen " that the patriarch 
Joseph was sold as a slave ; — so early commenced 
that accursed traffic in human flesh. 

Commerce, at first, among the nations of the East, 
was altogether inland, and was carried on between 
countries separated by arid wastes, by means of the 
camel, emphatically called by the Arabs " the ship 
of the desert." And even this overland commerce 
was a hardy and adventurous vocation. The mer- 
chant of those early times, it will be recollected, 
trusted not to factors or agents to manage his busi- 
ness for him, but accompanied his merchandise 
through inhospitable climes and over scorching 
sands. The passage of the desert was hardly less 
perilous than the navigation of the open sea ; and 
probably quite as many, if not more, perished from 
the hardships and dangers of the former as of the 
latter. For the green spots in the desert, where wa- 
ter could be procured, were few and far between ; 
and the wells were always marked, not only by the 
verdure around their margin, but by the bleached 
bones of many an exhausted traveller, whose strength 
held out only just long enough to enable him to reach 
the desired spot, and quench his burning thirst, and 



lie down and die. Then too, there were the pirates 
of the desert, those roving and marauding tribes, the 
descendants of him " whose hand was against every 
man, and every man's hand against him." The 
merchant was obliged to go armed against those 
wild robbers, as much as ever the peaceful trading- 
vessel against the freebooters that infest the ocean. 
The merchant of ancient times, by thus accom- 
panying his merchandise everywhere, was led to visit 
various countries, and became acquainted with dif- 
ferent races of men ; and it was by this commercial 
intercourse that the knowledge of other lands and 
nations was first obtained, and the arts of civilization 
gradually diffused. The merchant was the principal, 
if not the only, traveller in those days, and of course 
was generally, as he often is now, the best informed 
man of his times. He could describe, for he had 
seen, the wonders of Egypt. He could tell of its 
mysterious rites, its hieroglyphic characters, its re- 
condite science, its colossal architecture. He led 
the way, where the historian and the philosopher 
afterwards followed. Herodotus, Pythagoras, and 
Plato, only trod in the footsteps of the adventurous 
merchant. He was the pioneer of civilization, and 
the mediator between strange and hostile countries. 
The caravan was the great channel of intercommu- 
nication. It was a peaceful army, moving forward 
on an errand of mercy, carrying with it the products 
and the fabrics of various climes, and scattering the 



accumulated treasures of nature and art over the 
whole surface of the then known world. 

We come down a little later in the history of our 
race, and we see the beginnings of that maritime 
enterprise, which has since made the whole world 
one family, ^^ clasped the islands to the continent, 
and one country to another." Even the Jews, who 
by their pecuUar poUty and the character of their 
institutions, as well as by their anti-social and exclu- 
sive spirit, were the least addicted to commerce, 
even they, in the time of Solomon, had their ships not 
only upon the Mediterranean Sea, but upon the 
Arabian Gulf. The timber and the stone used in 
the construction of the Temple, were brought by 
water from the forests and the quarries of Lebanon. 
Solomon had a navy at Eziongeber, on the Red 
Sea, which traded to Ophir, — situated either on the 
eastern shore of Africa, or on the Malabar coast, — 
and brought thence gold, precious stones, and the 
odoriferous sandal-wood. He had also " a navy of 
Tarshish, which came once in three years, bringing 
gold and silver and ivory," — probably from the west- 
ern coast of Africa. The precious lading of these 
two fleets, flowing directly into his dominions, added 
to the spice trade of the Arabian peninsula, and the 
linen yarn which Egypt supplied, from the flax which 
grew so abundantly in the well-watered valley of the 
Nile, rendered his territory the emporium for the 
commerce of the world. It was to facilitate the in- 



land trade, and to secure the benefits of this impor* 
tant branch of commerce, that Solomon built cities 
in various places, as stations for the innumerable 
caravans that were continually passing between the 
Mediterranean and the Euphrates; and among 
others, Tadmor in the wilderness, the celebrated 
Palmyra, the lovely city of palms. The extent, 
wealth and splendor of these inland cities can be 
judged of, in some measure, by the ruins of their 
architecture that still remain, the most beautiful 
monuments in the world. Through these various 
channels, the precious metals and other valuable 
commodities poured into his kingdom in such a full 
and uninterrupted stream, that, in the language of 
the sacred historian, ^< the king made silver to be 
in Jerusalem as stones, and cedars made he to be 
as the sycamore trees that are in the vale, for abun- 
dance." The merchants of Tyre, who were his 
factors, were " princes, and her traffickers the hon- 
orable of the earth." 

But the occupation of the merchant is not only 
one of the most ancient, it is also one of the most 
useful of human employments. It devolves on him 
to collect the surplus products and fabrics of his 
native land, and exchange them for such foreign 
articles of comfort or luxury as she may require. 
In this way he gives substantial encouragement to 
agriculture and manufactures, which but for the 
markets which he suppUes, might languish and de- 
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cline. It devolves upon him, too, in times of pub- 
lic scarcity, resulting from unfavorable seasons and 
a failure of the home crops, to bring from abroad 
the means of subsistence and the necessaries of life 
for a whole people. Commerce, hkewise, gives a 
spring to all arts and trades. Whilst enriching him- 
self, the merchant furnishes employment to a vast 
number of artisans and laborers, and thus helps to 
knit society together, and to promote among its 
members a feeling of mutual interest and good fel- 
lowship. 

Just consider, for one moment, how many hands 
are constantly employed merely in that navigation 
which bears the merchant's orders to the ends of the 
earth. These orders are usually more punctually 
executed than the edicts of the most absolute despot. 
In the remotest lands, thousands stand ready to do 
his bidding and gratify his wishes. The ocean 
groans beneath the weight of his argosies, which 
from the farthest climes bring riches and abundance, 
and lay them at his feet. The counting-room of 
the merchant may be likened to the cabinet of a 
powerful monarch, that sets the whole world in 
motion. He establishes the only practicable and 
beneficial community of goods. He renders the 
productions, the fabrics, the discoveries of every 
nation accessible to all the rest. He brings the 
widely scattered inhabitants of our globe into con- 
tact, establishes relations and facilitates intercourse 



among them, and enables each country to enjoy, 
reciprocally, the pecuUar blessings and advantages 
of every other. " He provides such facilities of 
intellectual communication between the remotest 
regions, that not a bright idea can spring up in the 
brain of a foreign scholar, than it darts like light- 
ning across the Atlantic; not an improvement ob- 
tains in the condition of one society, but it is in- 
stantly propagated to every other. By this per- 
petual interchange of thought, and this active dif- 
fusion of intellect, the most favorable opportunities 
are afforded for the dissemination of useful know- 
ledge, and especially for the extension of that most 
precious of gifts, the Gospel of Jesus." What could 
our missionaries do without our ships ? 

Of the connection that has, from tlie earliest ages, 
subsisted between commerce and intellectual im- 
provement, the records of the human race bear am- 
ple and constant evidence. The perfection and 
happiness of our nature arise, in a great degree, 
from the exercise of our relative and social feelings ; 
and the wider these are extended, the more excel- 
lent and accomplished will be the character that is 
formed. The first step to commercial intercourse 
is rude and selfish, and consists of little more 4than 
an interchange or barter of articles necessary to the 
accommodation of the parties. But as this inter- 
course is extended, mutual confidence takes place ; 
habits of acquaintance, and even of esteem and 

2 
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friendship, are formed ; till it may, perhaps, without 
exaggeration, be asserted, that of all the bonds by 
which society is at this day united, those of mercan- 
tile connection are the most numerous and the most 
extensive. The direct consequence of this is not 
only an increase of wealth to those countries where 
commerce is carried on to its proper extent, but an 
improvement in the intellectual character, and a su- 
perior degree of civilization, in those by whom its 
operations are conducted. Accordingly, we find 
that in every nation, where commerce has been cul- 
tivated upon great and enlightened principles, a con- 
siderable proficiency has been made in hberal studies 
and pursuits. Without recurring to the splendid ex- 
amples of antiquity, to Tyre, and Sidon, and Co- 
rinth, and Carthage, it may be sufficient to advert to 
the effect produced by the Free States in Italy, and 
the Hanse Towns in Germany, in improving the 
character of the age. Under the influence of com- 
merce, the barren islands of Venice, and the un- 
healthy swamps of Holland, became not only the 
seats of opulence and splendor, but the abodes of 
literature, science, and the arts ; and vied with each 
other, not less in the number and celebrity of their 
eminent men and distinguished scholars, than in the 
extent of their mercantile concerns.^ 
Such are the services and benefits of that ancient 

' See Mr. Roscoe's Discourse on the opening of the Liverpool Insti- 
tution. 
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and honorable vocation, which gothic prejudices have 
attempted to brand with opprobrium, even in the 
bosom of nations that owe their wealth and splendor 
chiefly to commerce. In the old world generally, 
and even in England, till very recently, the peaceful 
merchant was regarded with contempt by the stupid 
soldier, who had not sense enough to perceive, that 
without the aid of the merchant, he could neither 
clothe nor subsist his army. It was her commerce 
and manufactures that enabled that country to bear 
up against the tremendous power of '^ the man of 
destiny," and to form those powerful coalitions, and 
support those vast armies, which she mustered from 
all parts of continental Europe, to take the field and 
fight the great battles, in which her very existence 
was involved. It was this " nation of shopkeepers " 
that humbled his pride, and crushed his power. Is 
not this useful calling quite as honorable as the 
inglorious ease in which so many of the nobiUty 
and gentry of the old world wear out their unprofit- 
able lives ? Is not the merchant as respectable a 
member of the community as the luxurious planter, 
the time-serving politician, or the cringing office- 
seeker ? How long will the foolish vanity of men 
lead them to look down upon those from whom they 
receive the most important benefits ? Shall honor 
be always awarded exclusively to the destroyers and 
corrupters of our race ? Ought it not to be con- 
ferred on those who are employed in supplying the 
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wants and promoting the comfort and welfare of 
mankind ? 

This unworthy and foolish prejudice against trade 
dates back to those times of barbarism and ferocity, 
when the rising communities of men were as yet un- 
acquainted with the benefits which commerce con- 
fers. We are told that in the repubUcs of Greece 
merchants were ineligible to pubUc ofiice, and were 
excluded from the cares of state. From similar igno- 
rance the ancient Romans, who were solely occupied 
with agriculture and war, regarded the occupation 
of the merchant as disreputable and degrading. 
But time and necessity gradually disabused their 
minds of these ridiculous prejudices ; till at last the 
most distinguished persons in the state were not 
ashamed of exercising a calling which they found so 
gainful to themselves and so advantageous to their 
country. 

When the swarms of barbarous nations from the 
northern hive had overrun the Roman Empire, and 
parcelled it out among themselves, the prejudice 
against trade revived. Europe was for ages plunged 
in gross darkness and in perpetual warfare. The 
profession of arms was the only one that was account- 
ed respectable and manly. The people, hemmed in 
and kept down by an insolent soldiery, could have 
no communication with one another. Commerce, 
which can never flourish without liberty, was car- 
ried on solely by Jews and usurers, who were a con- 
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tinual prey to the exactions of a thousand petty ty- 
rants. Being thus engrossed by men devoid of 
character and principle, it fell into disrepute. None 
but such wretches, allured by the expectation of vast 
profits, would undertake to pursue a calling environed 
with so many difficulties and dangers. Such, un- 
doubtedly, was the origin of that aversion and con- 
tempt with which trade was for a long time regarded 
by what were called the higher orders in the old 
monarchies of Europe. 

In the mean time, some republics, taking advantage 
of their liberty, engaged successfully in commerce, 
and by this means attained a degree of wealth and 
power that excited the admiration and envy of other 
nations. Venice, Genoa, Pisa, Holland, showed the 
rest of Europe the wonderful effects that commerce 
can produce. Princes then began to encourage it ; 
the Cape of Good Hope was doubled ; a New World 
was discovered ; and the unexplored wealth of two 
hemispheres, the untold treasures of both the Indies, 
aroused the cupidity of the nations. They all rushed 
into this new source of aggrandizement, and the indif- 
ference with which they had hitherto regarded com- 
mercial adventure was changed into a universal en- 
thusiasm, and they were soon found struggling with 
one another to secure the monopoly of the most lu- 
crative branches of trade. From that time commerce 
has firmly established itself as one of the most hon- 
orable of employments, and one of the principal 
sources of national opulence and power. 
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But this ancient, useful, and honorable vocation 
has its temptations and dangers, its responsibilities 
and duties, peculiar to itself. I know of no better 
way of exhibiting them, than by simply portraying 
the character and detailing the conduct of The Good 
Merchant. In doing this, I shall describe, first, the 
manner in which he acquires, and, secondly, the man- 
ner in which he dispenses his wealth. 

1. In the first place, then, the good merchant is 
scrupulously just and upright in all his transactions. 
Integrity, good faith, exactness in fulfilling his en- 
gagements, are prominent and distinctive features in 
his character. He is a high-minded and honorable 
man, who would feel a stain upon his good name 
like a wound, and regards with utter abhorrence 
everything that wears the appearance of meanness 
or duplicity. Knowing that credit is the soul of busi- 
ness, he is anxious to sustain the integrity of the 
mercantile character. Accordingly, his word is as 
good as his bond. He stands to his bargain, and is 
faithful to his contract. He is like the good man 
described by the Psalmist, 

'^ Who to his plighted vows and trust 

Hath ever firmly stood ; 
And though he promise to his loss, 

He makes his promise good." 

He would rather at any time relinquish something 
of his lawful rights, tlian engage in an irritating dis- 
pute. He would rather be the object than the agent 
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in a dishonorable or fraudulent transaction. When 
one told old Bishop Latimer that the cutler had coz- 
ened him in making him pay two pence for a knife 
not worth a penny, " No," said Latimer, " he cozen- 
ed not me, but his own conscience." 

2. Again. The good merchant is not in haste to 
be rich, observing that they who are so, are apt to 
" fall into temptation and a snare," and often make 
shipwreck of their honor and virtue. He pursues 
commerce as his chosen calling, his regular employ- 
ment. He expects to continue in it long, perhaps all 
his days, and is therefore content to make small 
profits and accumulate slowly. When he first enter- 
ed into business, he was determined not to be a 
drudge, nor be chained to the desk hke a galley- 
slave, nor make his counting-room his home. He 
recollects that he is not merely a merchant, but a 
man ; and that he has a mind to improve, a heart to 
cultivate, and a character to form. He is therefore 
resolved to have time to develope and store his in- 
tellect, to exercise his social affections, and to enjoy 
in moderation the innocent and rational pleasures of 
life. He accordingly sets apart and consecrates a 
portion of his time, his evenings at least, to be spent 
at home, in the bosom of his family. He will not, 
on any account, deny himself this relaxation ; he will 
not, for any consideration, rob himself of this source 
of improvement and happiness. He is willing, if need 
be, to labor more years in order to obtain the de- 
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sired amount of wealth, provided he can improve 
himself in the mean time, and enjoy life as he goes 
along. 

3. The good merchant, though an enterprising 
man, and willing to run some risks, knowing this to 
be essential to success in commercial adventure, yet 
is not willing to risk everything, nor put all on the 
hazard of a single throw. He feels that he has no 
right to do this — that it is morally wrong thus to put 
in jeopardy his own peace and the comfort and pros- 
pects of his family. Of course he engages in no wild 
and visionary schemes, the results of which are alto- 
gether uncertain, being based upon unreasonable ex- 
pectations and improbable suppositions. He is par- 
ticularly careful to embark in no speculation out of 
his regular line of business, and with the details of 
which he is not familiar. He is aware, that although 
he knows all about the cost of a ship, and can deter- 
mine the quality and estimate the value of a bale of 
cotton, he is not a good judge of the worth of wild 
lands, having had no experience therein. Accord- 
ingly, he will have nothing to do with any bargains 
of this sort, however promising they may appear. 
He will not take a leap in the dark, nor purchase 
upon the representations of others, who may be in- 
terested in the sale ; — fearing lest what is described 
to him as a well-timbered township may turn out to 
be a barren waste, and what appears, on paper, a 
level and well-watered district, may be found, on 
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inspection, a steep and stony mountain, of no value 
whatever. He therefore deems it safest for him to 
keep clear of these grand speculations, and to attend, 
quietly and regularly, to his own business. Above 
all, he makes it a matter of conscience not to risk 
in hazardous enterprises the property of others in- 
trusted to his keeping. 

The good merchant, having thus acquired a com- 
petency, and perhaps amassed a fortune, is hberal in 
dispensing his wealA. 

1 • At the outset, he is careful to indulge in no ex- 
travagance, and to live within his means, the neglect 
of which precaution he finds involves so many in fail- 
ure and ruin. Simple in his manners, and unosten- 
tatious in his habits of life, he abstains from all frivo- 
lous and foolish expenditures. At the same time, he 
is not niggardly nor mean. On the contrary, he is 
liberal in the whole arrangement of his household, 
where everything is for use and comfort, and nothing 
for ostentation and display. Whatever will contri- 
bute to the improvement and welfare of his family, or 
whatever will gratify their innocent tastes, be it 
books, or engravings, or pictures, he obtains, if within 
his means, though it cost much; knowing that at 
the'same time he may foster the genius and reward 
the labors of our native authors and artists, an esti- 
mable class of men, whose works reflect honor upon 
their country, and who consequently merit the pa- 
tronage of the community. But whatever is intend- 
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ed for mere parade and vain show, he will have none 
of, though it cost nothing. He ttiinks it wise and 
good economy to spend a great deal of money, if he 
can afford it, to render home attractive, and to make 
his children wise, virtuous and happy. Above all, 
he never grudges what is paid to the faithful school- 
master for their inteUectual and moral training ; for 
a good education he deems above all price. 

2. Having thus Uberally provided for all the wants 
of his household, the good merchant remembers and 
cares for all who are related to him, and who may in 
any way stand in need of his aid. And this aid is 
administered in the most kind and delicate manner. 
He does not wait to be solicited ; he will not stop to 
be thanked. He anticipates their wishes, and by a 
secret and silent bounty removes the painful sense 
of dependence and obligation. He feels it a pleas- 
ure as well as a duty, to help them ; he claims it as 
his privilege to do good unto his brethren. He would 
feel ashamed to have his needy relatives relieved by 
public charity or private alms. 

3. But our good merchant feels that he has duties, 
not only to his immediate relatives and friends, but to 
a larger family, the community in which he Uves. 
He is deeply interested in its virtue and happiness, 
and feels bound to contribute his full share to the es- 
tablishment and support of all good institutions, par- 
ticularly the institutions of learning, humanity, and 
rehgion. He is led to this by the expansive and hb- 
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eralizing spirit of his calling. It is, unfortunately, 
the tendency of some occupations to narrow the 
mind and contract the heart. The mere division of 
labor, incident to, and inseparable from, many me- 
chanical and manufacturing pursuits, though import- 
ant and beneficial in other respects, yet serves to 
cramp and dwarf the intellect. The man who spends 
all his days in making the heads of pins, thinks of no- 
thing else, and is fit for nothing else. Commercial 
pursuits, on the other hand, being so various, exten- 
sive, and complicate, tend to enlarge the mind, 
and banish narrow and selfish feelings. The mer-* 
chant looks abroad over the world, puts a girdle 
round the earth, has communications with all chmes 
and all nations, and is thus led to take large and 
liberal views of all things. The wealth which he 
has acquired easily and rapidly, he is consequently 
disposed to spend freely and munificently. It has 
been beautifully said of Roscoe, the distinguished 
Liverpool merchant, " Wherever you go, you per- 
ceive traces of his footsteps in all that is elegant and 
Uberal. He found the tide of wealth flowing merely 
in the channels of traflic ; he has diverted from it 
invigorating rills to refresh the gardens of literature. 
The noble institutions for literary and scientific pur- 
poses, which reflect such credit on that city, have 
mostly been originated, and have all been effectually 
promoted, by him.'' In like manner, our good mer- 
chant encourages learning, and patronizes learned 
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men. He is particularly liberal in endowing the 
higher seats of education, whence flow the streams 
that make glad the cities and churches of our God. 

4. The good merchant is, likewise, a munificent 
benefactor to all institutions which have for their 
object the aUeviation of human wretchedness, and 
the cure of the thousand ills which flesh is heir to. 
He lends, too, a substantial support to the institu- 
tions of religion. He feels the need of them him- 
self, and he understands their unspeakable import- 
ance to the peace, good order, and virtue of society. 
He thinks that he sleeps sounder, and that his pro- 
perty is more secure, in a community where the 
sanctions of religion are superadded to the penalties 
of the law ; where the stated inculcation of religious 
principles and sentiments difiuses a healthy moral 
atmosphere, which, though unseen, presses, hke the 
weight of the surrounding air, upon every part of 
the body poUtic, and keeps it in its place. Accord- 
ingly, he contributes cheerfully and liberally to the 
support of public worship, and moreover, as Fuller 
says of the good parishioner, ^< he is bountiful in 
contributing to the repair of God's house, conceiv- 
ing it fitting that such sacred places should be 
handsomely and decently maintained." 

It is gratifying to think that this duty of Uberally 
supporting the institutions of learning, humanity, 
and religion, has been fully recognized and faithfuUy 
discharged by the merchants of this city. They 
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have furnished, I beUeve, by far the larger part of 
the funds that have estabUshed and endowed the 
numerous humane and hterary institutions that adorn 
this place and its neighbourhood. Our venerable 
University, — never to be named without a blessing, 
for the good which it has done through two hun- 
dred years, — the Athenasum, both the Hospitals, 
the Farm School, the Asylums for Female Orphans 
and for the Blind, are among the monuments of 
mercantile munificence. I can never forget the 
feelings with which, four years ago, when in Paris, 
I heard of the noble and successful efibrt that had 
just been made to establish this last named institu- 
tion, and of the princely donation of one of our mer- 
chants to that object. I felt proud of my country. 
I rejoiced that I was a native citizen of the place 
where such a spirit prevailed, and where such gen- 
erous deeds were done. 

Such, I conceive, to be the character of the good 
merchant. It may, perhaps, be thought by some 
that the character is a visionary one; and that, 
amidst the competitions of trade, the temptations to 
unlawful gain, the eager desire of accumulating, 
and the natural unwiUingness to part with what has 
been acquired with labor and pains, there can be no 
place for the high-minded and generous virtues 
which I have described. My friends, I might have 
thought so too, if I had never seen them exhibited 
in actual Ufe. I feel that the portrait which I have 
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attempted to draw is not a fancy sketch, but a tran- 
script from nature and reality. 

Since we last met in this place, the grave has 
closed over the original of this picture — one who 
exemplified in practice the qualities which I have 
ascribed to the good merchant. I find that I have 
insensibly anticipated this part of my discourse, and 
have unconsciously described, in general terms, the 
character of an individual, whom the whole commu- 
nity honored when living, and whose departure from 
among us, though in a good old age, every one re- 
grets. In the death of this worthy man, the town 
has lost one of its most excellent citizens, the mer- 
cantile community its oldest member, and this reli- 
gious society one of its best fiiends and bright- 
est ornaments. A father is fallen in our Israel ; a 
piUar of the church is removed. I trust, that under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, I shall be 
justified in deviating from my usual course, whilst I 
briefly detail some particulars in the life and cha- 
racter of our venerable fellow-worshipper. 

William Parsons was born at Byfield, in this 
State, on the 6th of August, 1755. He was the son 
of the reverend Moses Parsons, the highly respectable 
clergyman of that town, and was one of eight child- 
ren, three daughters and five sons, among the latter 
of whom was the late distinguished chief justice of 
this Commonwealth, himself too for many years one 
of the pillars and ornaments of this church. After 
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receiving a good education at Dummer Academy, 
he became an apprentice to an elder brother who 
was engaged in trade at Gloucester. Before coming 
of age, however, he entered upon the hard and peril- 
ous Ufe of a sailor, which he pursued for five years, 
having the command of a vessel, and making many 
successful voyages. Like many other of our rich 
merchants, who were the architects of their own for- 
tune, he took his first lesson in industry and enter- 
prise amidst the hardships, privations and dangers of 
a sea life ; than which there is no better school for 
the development and exercise of intellectual and 
moral energy. 

The adventurous navigator, with his hardy and 
weather-beaten crew, has always been the object of 
my unfeigned admiration and ipec - ti.ere i« re- 
quired of him such watchfulness, such intrepidity, 
such nerve, such self-possession, and presence of 
mind. In seasons of alarm and danger he has no 
time to pause and deliberate. The lives of his 
crew and passengers often depend upon his deciding 
correctly upon the instant. A wrong order to the 
steersman, — and the ship is lost. The delay of a 
moment, when the storm is gathering, — and the 
squall rushes on and strikes the ship ; and in an in- 
stant the canvass is rent from the spars, the cordage 
snaps like glass, the masts go by the board, and the 
vessel is left a helpless, unmanageable wreck. It is 
astonishing with what sagacity and far-sightedness 
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the sailor discerns the coming of the distant squall. 
The landsman on board sees nothing. To his eye 
all is calm and tranquil. But the seaman sees it 
in the floating clouds and the far-off ripple on the 
waves. He needs no barometer to tell him. He 
snuffs it, he breathes it, he feels it in every pore. 
Ay, and he is prepared for it. Calm, silent, imper- 
turbable, he gives his orders as though he trod the 
soUd land ; he scuds before the gale, and safely 
weathers the storm. It is an arduous and anxious 
life, but a life of great excitement, calling forth high 
moral power, great courage, firmness, and self- 
reUance. 

In 1780, at the age of twenty-five, Mr. Parsons 
quitted the sea, and married the lady who, for forty- 
seven years, by her congenial spirit and the similarity 
of her views, by sympathizing in all his benevolent 
feelings, and cooperating in all his plans and deeds 
of charity, contributed so much to make his life 
tranquil and his home happy. In the same year he 
entered into business, and removed to this place, 
where he remained till his death, a period of fifly- 
seven years, actively engaged to the last in com- 
merce and navigation, having now one vessel on the 
ocean, and dying, at the age of eighty-one, the oldest 
merchant and ship-owner in the city. 

Were I called upon to state, in a few words, the 
prominent traits in the character of this lamented 
man, I would mention his unbending integrity, his 
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uncompromising adherence to truth and right, his 
conscientious regard for duty, his entire freedom 
from selfishness, his tender and comprehensive be- 
nevolence. These qualities shed a daily beauty on 
his life, and spread a sacred fragrance over his 
memory. 

In the mercantile community no one stood higher 
than Mr. Parsons ; — his very name was synonymous 
with integrity. In all his transactions he was sys- 
tematic, exact, high-minded, honorable. By a regular 
yet not slavish attention to business, he amassed a 
handsome fortune, which might have been much 
larger, had he made business the sole end of hfe, or 
had he not distributed his wealth, as he went along, 
with such a free and liberal hand. His losses, which 
at times were great, never disturbed his singular 
equanimity; he regretted them only as curtailing 
his means of doing good. To his honor it should 
be mentioned, that he never had a dispute with the 
numerous mechanics and laborers whom he em- 
ployed. He might sometimes, indeed, think him- 
self wronged, and perhaps say so ; but yet he would 
pay the bill, and leave the man to settle the matter 
with his own conscience. 

The wealth which he had thus honorably ac- 
quired, he spent in the most generous manner. 
He had an open heart and an open hand. Con- 
sidering his first duty to be to his own family and 
relatives, he gathered them under his wing, and 
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overshadowed them with his love. His house was 
like a patriarch's tent, or the gathering-place of a 
tribe. He was a sort of universal providence, re- 
membering the forgotten, and attending to the neg- 
lected. The absent were not out of his mind, nor 
the distant beyond the reach of his care. 

But his good feelings and charities were not con- 
fined within this circle, large though it was. The 
destitute, the sick, the afflicted, resorted to him for 
aid and solace, and never applied in vain. 

"His secret bounty largely flowed, 
And brought unask'd relief." 

Many individuals and families, here and elsewhere, 
have lost in him a friend and benefactor. They 
will miss his regular and systematic bounty. They 
will weep at the recollection of his kindness ; they 
will rise up and call him blessed. 

Was any new charity contemplated, any humane 
object set on foot in the city, Mr. Parsons was one 
of the first to be applied to, to give it the sanction 
of his approval and the encouragement of his purse. 
And such applications, frequent though they were, 
he always attended to most cheerfully, and re- 
sponded to most liberally, deeming it a favor that 
the opportunity was afibrded him of doing his part 
in promoting a good object. I see many before me 
who can bear testimony to what I say. 

His house was long the seat of a generous, but 
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quiet and unostentatious hospitality, where there 
was nothing for display, but everything for the 
comfort of his guests. His doors were open for 
his friends to enter at all times, and they were sure 
to be received with a cheerful welcome and a placid 
smile. 

Mr. Parsons was a sincere and conscientious 
Christian. His heart was animated by religious 
feelings, his character was formed under religious 
influences, his conduct was based upon religious 
principles. His unfeigned humility and unaffected 
sense of personal unworthiness, deterred him, for 
many years, from publicly professing that religion 
which he had always reverenced and loved, and 
which, through his long life, had been his guide, his 
support, his joy. But at last, at the advanced age 
of seventy, he came forward in this church, — as 
his eminent brother, the chief justice, had done 
thirteen years before, — and bore his testimony to 
the truth and value of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
I shall ever regard it as one of the most delightful 
circumstances in my ministry, that it was my privi- 
lege to welcome him to the table of the Lord. 
Never shall I forget his appearance, when, in the 
first year of my ministry, twelve years ago, he en- 
tered my study, bending with the infirmities of age, 
and with the humility and meekness characteristic 
of a true Christian, desired to be received to the 
communion of our church. He had sat for more 
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than forty years under the instructions of the emi- 
nent and worthy men who preceded me in this 
place ;^ yet it was reserved for me to enroll his 
name among the professed followers of Christ, and 
to dispense to him the symbols of a dying Saviour's 
love. It was a touching sight, to behold this ven- 
erable man, bowed with the weight of seventy 
years, meekly seeking for this privilege, and rever- 
ently taking his place at the table of remembrance. 
Brethren of the church, can ye ever forget that 
scene ? Brethren of the congregation, is not the 
example worthy of your serious consideration ? Is it 
not the duty of all good men and sincere Christians 
to bear their testimony to the truth of our holy re- 
ligion, and make a profession of what they believe 
and practise? Especially is it not incumbent on 
men of education, influence, and high public station, 
to lend the weight of their character and example 
to the support of the institutions of Christianity? 

Mr. Parsons was, for more than half a century, 
connected with this parish, and was one of its 
firmest friends and most steadfast supporters. He 
felt a deep interest in its welfare, and was always 
ready to do his part to sustain its character and in- 
crease its beneficial influence. Whenever pecuniary 
aid was needed to promote its interests, he was one 
of the first to be called upon, and always met the 

' Everett, Kirkland, Thacher, Greenwood. 
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call readily and generously. In the year 1813, at 
a time of great commercial embarrassment, when 
it was resolved to erect this church, besides lending 
the parish two thousand dollars without interest, he 
made them a free gift of five hundred dollars, the 
only donation that was made. 

The ministers of this church have always found 
in Mr. Parsons a kind and faithful friend. He was 
the model of a good parishioner, honoring them 
with his confidence and his sympathy. His house 
was the minister's second home. 

My friends, he is gone to his rest, full of years, 
full of usefulness, and full of honors. As has been 
beautifully said of another, " Death, which har- 
monizes the pictures of human character, found 
little in his to spiritualize or to soften. Kindness of 
disposition was the secret but active law of his moral 
being. He had no sense of injury but as something 
to be forgiven. The liberal allowance which he 
extiended to all human frailties grew more active 
when they affected his own interests and interfered 
with his own hopes ; so that however he might rep- 
robate evil at a distance, as soon as it came within 
his sphere, he desired only to overcome it by good. 
Envy, hatred, and malice, were to him mere 
names, — like the figures of speech in a school- 
boy's theme, or the giants in a fairy tale, — phan- 
toms, which never touched him with a sense of re- 
ality. His guileless simpUcity of heart was preserved 
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by the happy constitution of his own nature, which 
passion could not disturb, and evil had no power to 
stain. He diffused the serenity of a good conscience 
and the warmth of unchilled affections through a 
large circle of relatives and friends who were made 
happy by his mere presence. Such was he to the 
last, amidst the infirmities which age had accumu- 
lated around him — the gentlest of monitors and 
the most considerate of sufferers." 

My friends, in the removal of such a man as Mr. 
Parsons, at such an age, we have the rich conso- 
lation of behoving that he had accomplished the 
end of existence, and, finished the work that was 
given him to do. The delicate thread of his Kfe 
seems to have been drawn out beyond all reasonable 
expectation, not so much for his own sake, as that 
his usefulness might be continued. With a feeble 
frame, and many infirmities, how often has he been 
recalled from the very brink of the grave ! God 
mercifully prolonged his days for the benefit of that 
numerous body of relatives who looked up to him, 
with reverence and affection, as their patriarch, the 
central pillar of their house. Let us believe that 
he has now been as mercifully and graciously re- 
moved from a world where longer continuance 
would have been only labor and sorrow. 
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